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Write your name and 
address on the margin 
of this page and send 
to us or take it direct 
to your local Globe- 
Wernicke dealer for 








Fail To 
Visit The 


GlobeWernieke 


Bookcase Event 


ROM December 1 to December 13 your local 

Globe-Wernicke Dealer will conduct a special 

Xmas Exhibit and Demonstration of Globe- 
Wern:cke Sectional Bookcases. 


You are cordially invited. 


Because of their beauty, utility and long service, 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are ideal for Gift-giving 
purposes. They can be selected in a style and 
finish to harmonize with any furnishing scheme. 






Christmas Bookcase 
Circular No. 19. 






A Xmas Gift Suggestion 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcase is ideal for stor- 
ing a private book collection in one’s own 
room or apartments, because its sectional 

construction adapts it equally well to the large 
or small library. Don’t you know some one 
who would be overjoyed with a Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcase for this purpose? 


The Slobe“Wernieke Co. 


Cincinnati 
Mfgs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Branch Stores and Agents nearly everywhere. Where 
not represented, we ship freight prepaid. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


MODERATE PRICES AS 
WELL AS THE HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF 
TIFFANY & COS ENTIRE 
STOCK OF JEWELRY, SIL 
VERWARE, STATIONERY, AND 
ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
THE TIFFANY BLUE Book 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Here AVENUE & 0/2 STREET 
New YorK 
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Alone 


rr its absolute correctness of con- 





truction, for the perfect contro! 
and noiselessness of its power, lor 
ts inspiring dignity of appearance 
und for the studied attention to 





very smallest detail that provide s 
omplet comfort and relaxation, 
he White Berline stands un- 


qualled. 
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Venus pertwades A pelle to abandon his 
ewe cheriet for the White Beriine. 
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DECEMBER McCLURE’S 


CAMERON MACKENZIE, Managing Editor 











Frederick L. Collins, President Cameron Mackenzie, Vice-President 
Arthur S. Moore, Secretary Horace W. Paine, Treasurer 
Half a million last year. 
600,000 now. 


750,000 soon—very soon. 
THE REASONS 


Strong, clean stories—vital and well told. 
Authentic, distinctive articles on important subjects. 
Lively, likable pictures—and plenty of them. 

And always, . 

The Largest Quantity of the Highest Quality. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Three American Singers............... Willa Sibert Cather 


LOUISE HOMER — GERALDINE FARRAR — OLIVE 
FREMSTAD. The stories of three women who are at this 
moment dominating the most splendid operatic stage in the 
world —the Metropolitan Opera House of New York —and 
who, out of widely differing circumstances, have each achieved a 
supremely individual success... ... cata 8 — 


He Knew She Was Going to Say That........ .Julian Street 


The truth about marriage — told with a wit that bites but leaves 
no sting and with a realism that reflects more than the surface 
of human nature —is the new thing that the “After Thirty” 


stories are bringing into McClure’s. Sea ae wheel Pass palate 49 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
Life on Broadway. ep eee Helen Van Campen 
“Master tn His Own House”... .. 6... ccc www cece yee 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 
“Thrown to the Lions................ _....Wallace Irwin 


THE CAREER OF LINNIE CARTER—II. THE LAIR. 
The continuation of this moving and powerful story of a self- 
rE i a a Te eat welen ~ = 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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we just 


ay Pop! gotts tave a 


Columbia 


rafonola this Christmas 


him 


Make this Christmas last all winter. Give } *", | 
a Columbia the one ideal gift for all the 
family for all the year around. No one thing 
will give so much pleasure, to so many people, 


for so long a time, at so little cost. 














8500 dealers ready to demonstrate any Columbia, playing any record that you select. You 
can be sure it is a Columbia by the tone-control “leaves” at the front, which have taken the 
place of the old double-door idea. 

New catalogs for 1914 ready —Columbias from $25 to $500. You will want the great catalog 
of Columbia records too. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records will play on Victor Talking Machines; 
likewise all Columbia Grafonolas will play Victor Records. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box 213, Woolworth Bldg., New York Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 
Prices in Canada plus duty 










Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Ma- 
chine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking 
Machines inthe World Dealers and prospective dealers write for a confidential letter 
and a free copy of our book ‘“‘Music Money.”” Manufacturers of the Dictaphone. 






McClure advertisers tell the truth 
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~The Salamander 


A great study of the women of modern New York —the most 
brilliant and significant novel that the author of “Stover at Y ale’ 
has yet written 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVERETT SHINN 


‘The Leopard Lady 


THE SECOND EXPLOIT OF CAPTAIN O'HAGAN — in which 
the dashing and chivalrous hero performs a skilful manoeuver 
in behalf of a lady... 


My Autobiography 
In this instalment Mr. McClure tells of his first years at college; 
of his journey back to Ireland with his mother; of how he 
shipped as a cabin-boy on an Atlantic liner; and of his youth- 
ful engagement to the daughter of Albert Hurd, head of the 
Latin Department at Knox College. sh 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


Memories of a Doctor 
REINCARNATION. A story which for merciless analysis and 
haunting power will long be remembered as one of the great 
SE EIS ae hckasinvensegeessac cma . 107 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


‘Anthony the Absolute... Samuel Merwin 
The second instalment of Mr. Merwin’s great new romance 
of the China Coast, in which a dramatic situation between three 
people comes to a strange climax << . 117 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


“Agnes and the Wheel of Fortune Marion Hill 


AGNES GOES OUT TO LUNCHEON. New trials on the part of 
a little girl who did not know how to tell anything but the truth es, 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. H. TAFFS 


The Three Knocks Edith Macvane 


Another adventure of Fanny Gordon, the American girl in the 
secret service of France _ , . 143 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


Tom Rowland— Peanuts Edward Mott Woolley 
The remarkable story of the peanut industry in the United 
States — how it grew out of nothing through the force and orig- 

inality of one man’s ideas nies ' j 183 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. J. ENRIGHT 


Your Money and How to Make It Earn... . Albert W. Atwood 


204 


COVER DESIGNED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
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Published monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York, New York. Entered as Second- 

Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. Entered at Stationer’s Hall, London. Copyright, 
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Service 


McClure’s Money-Back Guarantee 


Did You ever stop to think how many things you have to buy every day of your life2— 
and 


Did You ever sit down and figure out how small a percentage of your yearly income 
you could put by for the proverbial rainy day ?— 
and 

Did it ever occur to You that buying — your necessaries of hfe — or your luxuries that 
McClure’s Magazine offered you a Protection and a Guarantee not to be obtained 
elsewhere ? 
Here’s what McClure’s Magazine guarantees for you through The Advertising Service 
Department. Read this—-it is worth your while.— 

1 st —-McClure’s puts before you a list of Manufacturers who 

sell Only honest, clean, dependable merchandise. 

2nd —-McClure’s investigates all of their selling arguments to 

see that they square with the exact Truth. 

3rd—McClure’s guarantees that you will get satisfaction as 

represented or you will get your Money Back. 
McClure’s knows that Nationally advertised goods are sold as cheaply to You as the 
brands of the go-as-you-please Manufacturer who has no standards to maintain and 
whose principal argument is a larger profit for the Retailer. 
We wish you would look into this matter—for Your Own Sake and write us care of 
The Advertising Service Department about our advertisers and their goods 

for 

We want to serve you and save you the annoyance of continual dissatisfaction which is 
bound to come to you if you buy the manufacturer's goods who makes his merchandise 
to fit his price. You can save your money—improve your health—and add to your 
enjoyment of life—if you will form the habit of buying Guaranteed Goods of the 
manufacturers through the pages of McClure’s Magazine. 


Wate us. 4 
Aatrt<1 . 
Advertising Director. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Dollar Watch 


Measure your gifts by the pleasure and service they give—and 
your mind will turn naturally to watches—and to Ingersoll s. 

Childish faces light with pleasure at the tick of an Ingersoll on 
Christmas Morn, and older folks appreciate them just as much. 
An Ingersoll is a sane and sensible gift—the nature of which 
cannot be measured by price. It is the sincerest of remem- 
brances, an intimate daily companion and consultant. Think 


how many of your friends you can please with an Ingersoll—there is a model 


just suited for each one of them. The five models are: 


“The Watch that made the dollar famous” . $1.00 
The Eclipse —a thin model for men . 1.50 
The Midget—a medel for women and girls 2.00 
The Junior-—a small thin model watch . 2.00 
The Wrist Watch—for men and women 2.50 

Send for the Ingersoll booklet, “Pointers” —it’s free 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 49 Ashland Building, New York 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 














Automobiles, Motor Boats, and 


Accessories 
Anderson Electric Car Co 185 
Chalmers Motor Company 9 
Electric Vehicle Ass'n 187 
King Motor Car Co. 210 
Packard Motor Co ith Cover 
White Company, Th« 2 


Banking and Financial 


Bankers Trust Co 216 
Industria! B. & L. Ass'n 206 
Los Angeles Trust & Sav. Bank 205 
Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank 206 


Building and Construction 


Corbin, P. & F 225 
General Fireproofing C» 173 
National Fireproofing Co 228 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass'n 202 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


Amer. Optical Co. 169 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 158 
Eastman Kodak Co 164-181 
Goerz P., American Optica! Co. 166 
Rochester Optical Co 155 


Educational 


American Farmers’ Schoo 


7 
American School of Banking 28 
American School of Correspondence 29 
American Schools’ Ass'n 27 
Arlington Street Church 28 
Brooks Classical School 192 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 27 
Chicago Corres. Schools 27 
Columbia Corres. College 26 
Cortina Academy of Languages 27 
Emerson Inst. of Efficiency 23 
Hamilton College of Law 27 
Home Correspondence School 26 
Illinois College of Photograph 26 
International Corres. School 227 
Language-Phone Method 27 
National Corres. Institute 26 
National Press Ass'n 28 
National Salesmen Training Ass'n. 192 
Page-Davis School 29 
School of Applied Art 27 
Sprague Corres. School of Law 27 
University of Chicago 26 


Residential 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 26 
Brenau College 26 
Foreign Study and Travel 26 
Monticello Seminary 26 
National Park Seminary 26 
Pennsy!vania Military College 26 


Food Products 


Amer. Jersey Cattle Club . 184 
Baker Imp. Co. . 220 
Campbell Soup Co. ird Cover 
Common Sense Gum Co 208 
Cream of Wheat Co. 232 
Cresca Co. 218 
Curtice Bros. Co. 180 
Dwinnell- Wright Co : 196 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co . 162 
National Biscuit Co 171 
Ramer, A. M., Co 229 
Ridgway's Tea 211 
Wrigley's Spearmint ° 199 


For the Home 


| Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. ‘ 207 
Brunswick-Balke Collender Co 223 
Burrowes, E. T.—Billiard Tabie 203 
Curtis & Cameron ‘ 28 
Eagle Lye Works : 179 
Glidden Varnish Co. ‘ 206 
Libbey Glass Co., The .. 157 
Macbeth Evans Glass Co. 165 
Ostermoor & Co. 219 
Perry Pictures Co 27 
Western Electric Co. 230 

Furniture 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. 229 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 2nd Cover 
Karpen & Bros. 8... 192 
Royal Chair Co. 197 


Heating and Lighting Systems 


Best Light Co. 202 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co 207 
Jewell Mfg. Co. . 197 
Kalamazoo Stove Co 201 
Peck-Williamson Underf'd Furnace 194 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. . 178 


Jewelry and Silverware 


Gruen Watch Co. 156 
Hamilton Watch Co 200 
Ingersoll, Rob't H. & Bro 7 
Loftis Bros. & Co 206 
Reed & Barton 163 
Tiffany & Co. 1 
Waltham Watch Co 167 
Miscellaneous 


Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 168 





Office Equipment 


American Fountain Pen Co. . . 194 
American Writing Machine Co. . 196 
Automatic Adding Machine Co. 192 
General Electric Co : 170 
General Fireproofing Co. 216 
Parker Pen Co. . —— , 219 
Press Company . 192 
Typewriter Distributing Co 196 
Typewriter Emporium 218 
Ward, Samuel Mfg. Co. . 221 
Waterman, L. E.,Co. . 159 
Wiggins, John B. Co. . 198 
Whiting PaperCo. . ... . we 
Publishers 
Atlas Publishing Co. ‘ ~~ | 
Book Supply Co. se See 
Century Magazine, The ——a > 
Century Company, The 193-222-224 
Clode, Edward J. i - « aa 
Cosmopolitan Magazine ~ »~ 
Dodd, Mead & Co. . > 2 
Dutton, E. P. & Co. 17 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Cc. lfa-b-c-d 
Hearst's Magazine . "8% 7 . 20 
International Bible House ... 29 
Macmillan Company, The + ‘wee 
Ogilvie, J. 8., Pub. Co. 29 
Pathfinder, The ; ; 202 
Puritan Pub. Co 196 
Scribner Music Club, The 12-13 
Stokes, Frederick A. Co 16 
Tabard Inn Book Co. 25 
Thompson Pub. Co., The 18-20 
Vir Publishing Co , 2 
Vogue Pub. Co. . 22 
Western Newspaper Ass'n 19 
Winston, John C., Co. 10-11 


American Tobacco Co. ; 205 Sporting Goods 

sarnes, W. F., & John Co. 192 

Battle Creek Sanitarium 188  Iver-Johnson Arms & Cycle Works 195 

eet Sony = mew B.. Markham Air-Rifle Co . 172 

Sars Sane agnaine Aguney - 209 Ross Rifle Co. 203 

Brinkler, G. H. . . 192 . 

Electro-Vaporizer Co . 217 Toilet Articles 

Evans, Victor J. . 206 i 

Hanson, J. M. Magazine Agency . 25 American Drug Syndicate 191 

Keeley Institute 23 Colgate’s Dental Cream 161 

Munn & Co. ‘ . 206 Fairbank Co., N. K. 182 

Novelty Cutlery Co . 5 218 Florence Mfg.Co. . J 160 

Owen, Richard B - + «+ + 206 Tyory Soap . es 32 

Aneel — Co. : * * —- Lablache Face Powder . : 196 

andolp oO ° ‘ 5 . 

rs “ J. Tobacco Co. . . 177 Mentholatum Co. . 189 

Siggers. E. ; : _ 206 Newskin Co. : 189 

U Playing Card Co. ; . 216 +©Potter Drug & C hemiecal Co. 174 

ites Drop Forge & Tool Co. . . 195 Williams, J. B., Co. i. @ «a 

Vapo-Cresolene Co se 

Victor wv Co. Se ey Gate Travel 

Vinol . ‘ ‘ : " ‘ . 190 

Vonbergen, F. . . « « « 218 | A. B. A. Traveler's Checks . . 216 

Waterman, L. E. Co. . « « « 159 | Bowring & Co. ie 
Raymond & Whitcomb C 0. > io a 

Musical Instruments, etc. Southern Railways - + + + 206 

Where-to-Go Bureau . . 24 

Aeolian Company 147-8-9-150 | White StarLine . . 203 

Columbia Graphophone Co. wo 4 

Emerson ee On , 201 Wearing Apparel 

Vietor Talking Suchine Co. 152-728 | Duofold Health Underwear Co. . 200 

Vose Piano Co. j _ 184 | Edgarton, C. A., Suspenders 202 

Wilcox & White Co... . . 231 | Florsheim Shoe Co., The. 198 

Wing & Son . . 202) Revillon Freres . . . . 186 
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This Is the Day of the “Six” 


No one ever goes back to a “Four” after 
driving a new Chalmers “Six.” 

Because no “Four’’ can ride as easy, live as 
long or live as cheaply. Let’s find out why. 
Try to Match It 

Run the New “Six” up along hill. Creep it 
through a crowd. Send it through the deep 
sand or where the going is rough. 

Then ask the maker of any “‘Four” to dupli- 
cate its silent flexible power--its freedom 
from vibration, its lack of stress and effort. 

You’ll know then why the New “Six” will 
live to serve you long after a “Four” has been 
discarded. 

Yet the New “Six” costs but a trifle more 
than a “Four” at the start and much less 
in the end. 

The New “Six” Lasts Longer 


The explosions of the New “Six” give a con- 
tinuous push to the pistons. There’s no in- 
terval—no gap in the power stream. This 
even pull—this absence of vibration gives a 
smoothness no “Four” can equal; a smoothness 
that spells economy. 

For vibration means wear—trenewals. It is 
the chief enemy of endurance. The absence 
of it means long life and low upkeep. 

The Hare and the Tortoise in One 

With the New “Six” you can do nearly 
everything on high gear. You can idle down 
to a tortoise-like crawl in a crowd and then at 
the touch of the throttle away with the speed 
of the hare. Gear shifting is rarely required. 

This unusual flexibility is all in the motor it- 
self. There’s no need to weigh down the New 
“Six” with supplementary gear mechanism. 


A New Factor in Safety 


The motor of the New “‘Six”’ can’t be stalled. 
It can never “‘go dead” in crowded traffic nor 
fail you under sudden overload. 

The silent Chalmers-Entz electric starter 
won’t allow the motor to stop even should the 
gas be cut off. Simply release the clutch 
and it keeps the motor running until it picks 
up again. 

The starter is always ready. You don’t 
have to give it a thought. 


Beauty That’s More Than Skin Deep 


The low-hung chassis—the long wheel base, the 
under-slung springs cushion the bumps of the rough- 
est road; yet they give to the New “Six”’ the lithe and 
speedy grace of the thoroughbred. 

The oval fenders sit so close not a drop of mud 
can reach you, while their long graceful sweep com- 
pletes the stream-line effect of the roomy bodies. 

So all the distinctive features of the New “Six” are 
more than merely beautiful. They mean greater 
utility as well. 


Let the Car Itself Win You 


This IS the day of the “Six.”” The big Chalmer’s 
factory has been unable to build ‘‘Sixes”’ as fast as the 
ublic wants them. We have more orders on our 
ks for winter delivery than for any other model 
we ever built. 

Now that for a few dollars more you can have all 
the advantages of the New “Six,” it seems a pity that 
anyone should be disappointed through delay in 
placing his order. 

Your dealer is ready to take you on the Chalmers 
Standard Road Test now. See him today, and when 
the car has won you be wise and place your order 
immediately. 


Roadster .... .$2175 Six Passenger $2275 
Four Passenger.. 2175 Coupe....... . 2850 
Five Passenger... 2175 Limousine 3600 


All bodies interchangeable. Five wire wheels, $80 extra. 
Fully equipped, f.o.b. Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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his monoplane. 


with Hoxsey's 
American 


How fast 


Going 30 nautical miles an hour. 
is this in land miles? 


How do they vulcanize rubber? 

Why is the sea always in motion? 

Why does milk turn into butter? 

Can you answer these simple questions—and the hun- 
dred and one others that arise every day? 


Winston’s Cumulative 
Encyclopedia 


is indispensable for your office, for your home, and for 
your children in school. 

Leading educators, and business and professional men 
everywhere, use it in preference to the old-fashioned ency- 
clopedias which cost so much more money. 

Winston's Cumulative Encyclopedia has been adopted 
by the Boston, Mass., and other leading schools, because 
itis always as new and up to dateasthe day it was printed. 

Prepared especially for easy reference, its typography 
and its clear, concise statements make this encyclopedia a 
wonderful aid to children in school, and a practical work of 
reference for the busy man or woman 


“Up-to-Date Facts” Free 


Send attached coupon at once for this unique, illustrated 
book and our Special Introductory Offer on Winston’s 
po acy y Encyclopedia. Remember that only a limited 

mber of sets will be sold on these special terms, so act 
quickly. Mail this cougee now. You assume no obliga- 
tion. The book is FREE. 


10 vols. 5,600 pages. 40,000 subjects. 2,750 illus- 
trations, colored plates and maps. Covers the 
whole range of human knowledge. 

















5,880 metres high in 


How does this compare 







INSTONS 


CUMULATIVE 
Ohe up lo date 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


An entirely new work on which the United States 
Government has issued three patents. 


Complete, compact, authentic 
—it gives all the latest facts on 


any important subject. 

Made for Americans, it gives special atten- 
tion to American subjects. Its Editor-in-chief, 
Charles Morris, has had longer experience 
and greater success in editing works of this 
kind than any other living American. 


Kept Constantly Up to Date 


While other encyclopedias, costing about 
three times as much, start to grow old and 
unreliable the day they are published, Win- 
ston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia gains every 
year in value and reliability. 

Without loosening a single printed page, 
without affecting the binding or shape of the 
book, our simple patented method of adding 
new material assures you the latest informa- 
tion on every important topic. 

China is now a republic—though the encyclopedia in 
your home probably calls it a monarchy. inston's 


Cumulative Encyclopedia always records the very newest 
developments in the world's progress. 


Why Pay $50.00 or $100.00 for an 
Old-fashioned Encyclopedia 
when for a small fraction of that amount you 
can get an encyclopedia that is always up 

to date. 

A Special Offer and easy terms are being 
made now to quickly put Winston’s Cumula- 
tive Encyclopedia in the hands of people who 
will learn its great value by use, and who will 
recommend it. This offer is open only fora 
limited time, and is mailed only in a direct 
letter to those who send this coupon at once. 


John C. Winston Co. Philadelphia 
Largest American Book and Bible Publishers 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
AND MERIT FOR CHRISTMAS 








Fanny of the Forty Frocks 


By Frances Aymar Mathews, Author of ‘‘My Lady Peggy Goes to Town,’’ etc. 


‘A delightful story, rich in surprises, which leaves one with the conviction that Fanny is the 
daintiest, cleverest and most lovable heroine who has lived between book covers in many a day.” 


-Albany Times-Union. Colored frontispiece by George Gibbs. Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage, 14 cents. 


The Man Who Saw Wrong 


By Jacob Fisher, Author of ‘‘The Cradle of the Deep,’’ etc. 
“It is a clean, wholesome book, and is full of fresh air and sunshine. Those who care for a 
love story set amidst a clever plot will hardly fail to be pleased.’’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Colored frontispiece by George Gibbs. Cloth. $1.20 Net. Fostage, 14 cents. 


The Fate of Felix Brand 


By Florence Finch Kelly, Author of ‘‘With Hoops of Steel,’’ etc. 
“With a number of powerful characters, a series of dramatic circumstances, and a most 
uncertain and gripping plot, this book will occupy a position of importance.”—Boston Globe. 
Illastrated. Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage, 14 cents. 


DAMAGED GOODS 


The Great Play, ‘‘Les Avariés,’’ by Brieux, Novelized by Upton Sinclair 
with the Approval of the Author 
“The production of Eugéne Brieux’s play, ‘Les Avariés,’ or, to give it its English title, ‘Damaged 
Goods,’ has initiated a movement in this country which must be regarded as epoch-making.”’ 
New York Times. “Mr. Sinclair has now enlarged Mr. Brieux's audience, and in so doing 
has rendered a service to the cause of decency.’ —Philade!phia Public Ledger. 
Cloth. $1.00 Net. Postage, 10 cents. 
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Sylvia The Mystery of 31, New Inn 


By Upton Sinclair. ‘‘No American fictionist By R. Austin Freeman. ‘‘Rarely does one 
in his day has produced a more trenchant and __find a book of this type more interesting. It 
highly vitalized criticism and portrayal of the chains the reader to the pages of the book 
social order.’’—Philadelphia North American. until the mystery is solved.'’—Boston Globe. 
Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage, 14 cents. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage, 14 cts. 


Written in the Sand TheReluctant Lover 


By G. R. Duval. “Otiginal in its daring, By Stephen McKenna. ‘‘He gives it a 
persistent in its fascination, searching in its freshness that would have been lost by the 


analysis of life. A remarkable piece of fic- more conventional method.””— New York 
tion.’’"—Boston Globe. Times. 
Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage, 14 cents. Cloth. $1.20 Net. Postage, 14 cents. 


For Sale by All Booksellers 
Publishers THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY philadelphia 
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For more than two thousand years, the custom of presenting 
gifts betokening peace and good-will to one’s family and friends 
has become almost universal, and though most of us may not 
emulate the wise men of the East by hers gold, myrrh 
and precious stones, still we may 
offer those whom we know to be 
musical a gift which will be quite as 
precious to them—THE IDEAL 
HOME MUSIC LIBRARY. Just 
stop and think for a moment how 
those who love music in your family 
or among your friends would appre- 
ciate this beautiful music library, 
encased in an attractive cabinet, its 
ten volumes overflowing with the 
best classic, modern, light, operatic, 
dance, sentimental and—most ap- 
propriate of all—sacred piano pieces, 
songs and hymns which are sung all through Christen- 
dom at the Yule-tide season. It is not too much to say that 
there is no gift you could make which would be so beauti- 
ful, so useful and so enchanting to their eyes as this wonder- 
ful Library, called by one of its greatest admirers 
‘*THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS OF MUSIC.” 


What a satisfaction it will be for you to know that your gift this year 
at Christmas-tide will have a deeper significance, a greater usefulness and 
a more permanent value than almost anything else which you could have 
selected for your loved ones—that when the sands of the hour-glass have 
fallen three hundred and sixty-five times again, the gift of last Yule-tide 
will have entwined itself deep into the affections of those to whom 
you presented it a full year before. And it is further pleasant to know 
that this princely holiday remembrance for family wr friend can be pro- 
cured through the SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB at not only one-half 
the publishers’ price, but it will also be delivered where you desire upon 
a small initial payment and a simple promise for the balance. 


THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB (°*4*£5,scrisnen’s) 





























Actual size 15 x 11x 10 inches 
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JS A GLORIOUS 


NOT A “CUT AND DRIED” WORK 


Most musical collections are 


in the home. The method by which 
The Ideal Home Music Library was compiled 
stands out in sharp contrast. 


HOW IT CAME TO BE 
rhe idea of The Ideal Home Music Library 


occurred to the compiler about twelve years ago, 


for use 


and over ten years was spent in studying the 
home music field and in gathering together the 
compositions which comprise its contents, the 
challenge for each number being the magic word 
“melody,” and each one has met this severest 
of tests. 


WHAT “THE IDEAL LIBRARY” IS 

The Ideal Home Music Library is exactly 
what its name implies, a perfect compilation of 
piano and of vocal music for use in the home. 
ten (10) 
piano and vocal music, 


convenient volumes of 
measuring about ¥% of 
an inch in thickness, twelve inches high and 
nine inches wide, with a Practical Guide to its 
use, the entire set housed in a substantial case 


It comprises 


illustrated on opposite page) which may be 
placed on the piano or on the music cabinet—a 
thing of beauty as well as usefulness. 


Send for this specia 


For the benefit of all those lovers of music whose interest will be at once 
aroused by the above brief description of this wonderful music library, w« JS 
have prepared a most attractive sixty-four page souvenir booklet, pro- 


fusely illustrated and prirted in several colors. It con 


description of the entire work, including a detailed explanation of 
each one of the ten volumes and the “Practical Guide- 


illustrated article on great composers; twenty pages 


printed from full-size plates and the contents-lists of the 
We send it to you absolutely free of charge, 
together with full details of our price-saving and easy p< 
“Library” while 


ten volumes. 
ment offer, which allows you to use the 
paying for it. Send for this booklet to-day, as any de- 
ay may prevent you from securing the set at the pres- 


ent low price. DON'T DELAY—SEND TO-DAY! 


Merely fill out this coupon and mail it 


NEW YORK CITY ” 


ame 


Address .... 


4 


“cut and dried” in 
that they are bulky volumes of difficult music 
put together without regard to their suitability 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Flow It Came To Be and What It Is 





EVERY CONCEIVABLE KIND OF MUSIC 


Among the more than one thousand piano 
and vocal numbers, arranged for 
home use, contained in The Ideal Home Music 
Library will be found every conceivable kind 
classic, modern, standard, 
operatic, sacred, sentimental, dance in 
fact every kind and class to appeal to every 


specially 


of music 


taste. 


THE “PRACTICAL GUIDE” 


Here again is at once a remarkable and an 
feature. The Practical 
Guide leads you through the 3,000 pages of 
“The Ideal Home Music Library” 
‘“‘Baedeker”’ through 
bringing out the strong points of each individual 
volume and rendering intelligent use of the 
music possible from the very start. 


ITS SPHERE OF USEFULNESS 

The usefulness of The Ideal Home Music 
Library is absolutely without limit in every 
home where music is a factor in the recreational 


absolutely exclusive 


just as a 
J 


conducts you Europe 


plan. Every member of the family from the 
lover of classic music to the five-year-old 
nursery rhyme singer will find his particular 
taste catered to by an abundance of just that 


kind of music he prefers, and he will further find 
that every number is readily performed. 








INFORMATION 
tains a graphic COUPON @ PTHE IDEAL? ® 
SCRIBNER HOME MUSIC LIBRARY 


Book"; an / MUSIC CLUB 

of music ‘ 

entire 599 Fifth Ave. 

New York City 

ay- / Please send me free of charge 

and without obligation on my 
part, this booklet and details of 

Fa T HE sc RIBNER- MUSIC CLUB 

Price Saving Plan. 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS. THE BEST HOLIDAY GIFTS 








The Most Important Book of The Year 
THE LIFE OF COL. ROOSEVELT 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT antovicgeanty 


In this stirring autobiography, replete with the most varied and interesting experiences, Col. 
Roosevelt writes intimately of his life, his philosophy and the achievements which have helped to 
mould his remarkable career. 

During many years no other single personality of the present-day has attracted such general 
attention in national and world-wide policies, and no more vivid picture of contemporaneous history 
probably will ever be written than Col. Roosevelt’s own story of his life. 

In its interpretation of Col. Roosevelt’s striking personality, this work is not only of national 
but of international importance. 

The book is handsomely bound and is unusually attractive with illustrations of portraits, facsimi- 
les of various documents, pictures of buildings, localities and other interesting and appropriate matter. 


Decorated cover. Gilt top. Richly illustrated. Octavo. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.66. 
——_$—__—_____——- New Books of Travel and Adventure - —- 


My Life with the Eskimo Hunting the Elephant in Africa The Barbary Coast 


By VILHJALMUR STEFFANSSON By CAPTAIN H. STIGAND By ALBERT EDWARDS 
Introduction by COL. ROOSEVELT Interesting experiences in Northern 

A graphic recital of dramatic hunting Africa by the author of “ Panama,” 
incidents. “Comrade Yetta,” etc. 


Mlustrated. $4.00 net Mlastrated. $2.50 net Mllastrated. $2.00 net 
——_——_-—- ———— New Books for Boys and Girls - 


Robin Hood’s Barn Deering at Princeton When I Was a Little Girl 





A great explorer's story of life, ad- 
enture and peril in the Arctic regions. 





By ALICE BROWN By LATTA GRISWOLD By ZONA GALE 
A delightful story of quaint humor The lively college experiences of the An exquisite and charming fantasy 
and happy characters. author's hero, “ Deering of Deal.’ romance of childhood. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net Itlastrated. $1.35 net Illustrated. $1.50 net 


—_————— New Novels of Realistic Interest ———— 


The Valley of the Moon Van Cleve His Great Adventure 


By JACK LONDON By MARY S. WATTS By ROBERT HERRICK 
One of this author's best love stories, A modern American story, inviting in “An unusual mystery story of rapid 
the hero again an unforgettable hero. the intensity of its realism. action and breathless interest.’ 
Mlastrated. $1.35 net Cloth. $1.35 net Mlastrated. $1.35 net 


**The Most Profoundly Interesting Novel of the Times’’——___— 


CHurcHi’s 1. hne Inside of the _Cup 


By the author of “ Richard Carvel,’ “‘ Coniston,” ‘A Modern Chronicle,” 


“Abounds in thoughtful delineation of character, presents certain salient aspects of city life with fidelity and restraint, 
while the interwoven love-story offers, in its refined and spiritual intensity, a re iy contrast to much that is overheated 
in the fiction of the day.""—London Times. A book that will live."—New York Times. 

Mastrated. Cloth, $1.50 net 











MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


"eves. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 222 
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Avert Christmas Tragedies 


People lose their heads in buying Christmas gifts. Under the 
spur of holiday hysteria, tons of good money are spent for foo!- 
ish fripperies. You are apt to give your friends things they don't 
want and have no use for. They do the same to you. You and 
they might as well have built a big bonfire of the Christmas money, for 
~ %S all the good it did you or them. 


Be Sensible This Christmas. Give the one you wish to aid and honor most a set of the 


New International Encyclopaedia 


($1.00 Puts It In | diate P 
Ny Expensive? NO. It would be cheap at double its price, which is moderate. And you can pay for 


sar 


SO I I ow” 















> 
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ee 
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it so very comfortably—cash, with a liberal discount; or, the entire set will be delivered on payment of $1.00, 
the balance to be conveniently covered (after Christmas) by small monthly remittances 
- Maybe You'd Like To Give Yourself This Peerless Gift ? 
Whoever the recipient, you couldn't pay him or her a greater compliment. To give a good encyclopaedia is a high compliment to 
the intelligence ; to present the New International, The Finest Encyclopaedia in Existence, is the supreme act of friendship 
and courteous homage. Beyond all argument, Everybody Needs This Encyclopaedia. 


| 


| NEW THIN-PAPER EDITION (Half the Weight) 


— 


- : : 


“) 








22 Volumes 70,000 Subjects Thousands of Pictures Hundreds of Splendid Maps 
An Exhaustive Treatment of the Whole Field of Learning from Earliest Times Until the Present Day 


Its Editors: Most learned, most practical men from the still the New Inte-national gives th: latest authentic information 
largest universities of this and foreign countries. They have on practically every subject it treats, and it treats (under alpha- 
drawn on practicaily every important educational source in awe betical arrangement) fully 50°% more subjects than any similar 
and America. They have thus produced a reference work inter- work. A few of such —- selected at random are Polar 
national in character but American in viewpoint. Never before | Exploration, Aeronautics, Wireless Telegraphy, Packing Indus- 
was such an organization of scholarship assembled. The minute try, Panama Canal, Electric Railways, Roosevelt. Also ac- 
accuracy, the chensiveness in number and treatment of sub- counts of latest progress in Politics, Economics, subjects of 
jects, the strict alphabetical arrangement of subjects, the plaia interest to women, scientific research. And latest statis- 
Anglo-Saxon style have placed the New International Encyclo- tics, military and naval pr ergineering feats. 

aedia foremost of all reference works of to-day. That's why the quests, benefactions, thgeglio. necrology, reviews of 
New International Encyclopaedia is the “ first ” reference book literature, music, drama, painting, sculpture. In addi- 

in all important Universities, Colleges, Schools and Libraries, tion, every important event, discovery and invention 

Department of State, with professional men and in the _ im every department of human knowledge is record- 

ed alphabetically and its story easily accessible. 



















we 
— 


Companion Volume or Guide to Systematic Read- Bibliography: It gives lists of best DODD. 
ing: This volume is invaluable. It increases the utility of the books on all important topics, thus directing MEAD&CO. 
Encyclopaedia many fold. Whatever course of study the reader —_ the reader to wider investigation should 449 Fourth Ave. 
wishes to pursue, > ae directs him to every he desire to pursue any subject further. New Y. 
article pertaining to that subject _ Encyclopaedia contains. Sica eed moll the o = eitamnimmaia 
Every general topic that belongs to a high school or college cur- will oi you a beak describing hag x hee of pe al 
riculum is similarly handled, so that, by means of the companion the Encyclopaedia and its and details of small pay- 


me, ia bee itab 1 — nent plan of the New ; 
bay = oe ane = ten Nepee ~ scope; ere Hyp ars of Bene esS> Inter 
extra charge. a » color ‘ 
Late Subjects: While the province of an encyclopaedia is ings, and 
not necessarily to give late information, it being rather a sum- our easy payment 
mary of fini ings than a record of the doings of the day, _ plan. 
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SUSETTE 


A Romance of Two Young 


People 


The HEART of 
the DESERT 











By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 


By HONORE WILLSIE 








Mr. Calthrop, a disciple of William J. 
Locke, has written a whimsical romance. ert silences — the health-giving beauty 
It tells of a man and a girl on a desert 
island—but the island has a house with 


modern conveniences, and a yacht brings 
- - ? 2 sodes,”’ says the Philadelphia North American. 
supplies every few months! ys p verica 


full of smiles and temper. She has the wilderness is its real theme.”” They make a 
grave manner of a courtly French father, woman out of a complicated overcivilized girl 
the innocence of a sav:ze, the pretty of the city. Mrs. Willsie wrote this novel in 
naughtiness and angelic sweetness of a the midst of the desert she describes. It is a 


child. Who would not be 
so marooned? $1.25 net; 


postpaid, $1.37 








THE 
HEADQUARTER 
RECRUIT 


By RICHARD DEHAN 








Author of 
“ Between Two Thieves,” etc 


Richard Dehan’s emo- 
tional power was brilliant- 
ly shown in “ Between 
Two Thieves” and “The 
Dop Doctor.”’ In these new 
short stories her humor and 
ingenuity have full play. 

\ man escapes arrest by 
impersonating a chintz cov- 
ered chair; a girl avoids an 
unwelcome marriage by en- 
listing in the army — and 
soon. Each story is pun- 
gent, and rich in humanity. 
We hear the good Colonel's 
gruff old voice and see his 


A lrooping mustache; each 


A character has a personality 
and a peculiarity which 
‘ Ric hard De han knows 
4 “4 well how to con- 
12-1 “ vey 
x 

$1.25 net; post 

F. a. $1 
Stokes Co. ‘ paid $1.37 





The warm fascination of the empty des- 


of the wide Arizona solitudes — Mrs. Willsie ; 
makes us feel these through and through. Y 
“The tale abounds in stirring, dramatic epi- 


usette 1s But the profound influences of the vast 


wonderful love story — in 
a wonderful setting. 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 











DAVE’S 
DAUGHTER 


By PATIENCE 
BEVIER COLE 











Here is an unusual 
story that brings the 
scent of old lavender 
chests into modern life. 
Dave's Daughter was heir- 
oy velett ess to millions but her love 

Burdess affair was not going very 

e smoothly. Two nice little 
(emer ae dressmakers read she was 
going to pay $25,000 for 
her wedding dress, and were 
scandalized! 


The MAXIMS How Dave's Daughter 


came to know the little old 


of NOAH maid twins and get into 


their shy hearts, how she 








By GELETT BURGESS slipped color and ease into 
, : their lonely dressmaking 
Maxims in regard to wo- lives, and how cleverly and 
men like those in ‘Maxims innocently they meddled in 
of Methuselah," in Mr. Bur- her love affairs,—all this 
ar popul: ur and witty makes a fine and tender 
style Illustrated in color by little t a 
Louis Fancher r16mo, net Soc; Ittle romance. 


postpaid 87¢. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 
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Pie “ 18-pag 
** Budget of News ‘ egauteye ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for Christmas: Dickens’ Christmas Stories, “The 
or g new | ns ‘ ory of Evangeline,” Oscar Wilde’s “Happy Prince,” etc., fully described in “Our Budget 
in g books for re x. of News for Lovers of Books.” Sent free on application. 
. 
— 
i Publishers = FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY =: New York 
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Buy the Books You Want 
Beautifully Printed and Bound, at 
Low Price, in Everyman’s Library 


In Everyman’s Li- 
brary are 640 volumes 
covering the whole field 
of literature and includ- 
ing practically every 
one of the better 
known classics. The 
list of specimen titles 
on this page is a good 
indication of the kind 
of books in Everyman’s. 


The everlasting pop- 
ularity of such books as 
these, and the large 
number of yearly sales 
of each volume, make 
the low prices of Every- 
man’s Library possible. 
Any person who loves 
books can own all of 
his favorites in the low- 
cost, well- printed, uni- 
form Everyman’s edi- 
tion. 


Examine an Everyman's vomme at your 
book store. Note the wonderful book value 
for the money. Ask for a complete list of 640 
volumes. There's no better way to buy books 
than from Everyman s Library. 


Dictionary Catalog of 
Everyman’s sent for 10c 
Besides listing the first 505 volumes, this 
loth-bound book of 173 pages, explains the 
scope and extent of Everyman’ s Library, and 
gives historical notes on the various authors. 
Descriptive booklet sent free. Use coupon. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are also publishers 


of the Temple Shakespeare. 












PAISRAVES 
GOLDEN 
IREASURY 
INTROD 
TION RY 
LETTERS eowarp 


FROM AN HLT Te)" 
\MERICAN 
FARMER 
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Books that fit the hand, the mood, 
the mind and purse of Every Man 


Sinha 
= LIBRARY = 












A Few of the Forty 
Slow Vullseass 


These will give you an idea of 
the kind of books in Everyman's 
Library: 


Livy's History of Rome, Newly 
Transiated by Rev. Canon 
Roberts. 

DeQuincey’s English Mail Coach 
and Other Writings. 

Yeast, by Charics Kingsley. 

Frankenstein, by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelicy. 

Tristram Shandy, by Laurence 
Sterne. 

Marryat's Jacob Faithful. 

Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
in 3 vols. 

Leaves of Grass and Democratic 
Vistas, by Walt Whitman. 

Thomas Gray's Poems and Let- 
ters. 

Roget's Thesaurus, 2 vols. Re- 
vised and with Additions. 

Swedenborg’s The Divine Love 

and Wisdom, 


If you “order any of these books 
From us, please enclose 8c extra for 
postage for each volume. 





piped TON TIN isenestduisibednidehdesiseonennetentenwee’ 
WRA BU caceccccecorcceccocevocnsccosccososose Stute 








I buy books from 
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681 Fifth _ 
Enclosed please find 10 cents 


(stamps or coin) for Dictionary 
Catalog Everyman's Library. 


No agent or canvasser will call on ae ani wf this ond 
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GIVEN AWA 


To McClure’s Magazine readers who 
fill out and return coupon below at once, 
we will give free, this splendid 10 Volume 
set of Guy De Maupassant with each 
order for the 18 Volume “‘Library Edi- 
tion’”’ of Balzac’s Complete Works. 





UY De Maupassant is King pf all Short-Story Writers. 
( His stories, never dull, deal with Human Passion in both 


its comic and tragic aspects. 


Tales of Adventure, 
Side” of the Seine —the 


Set which is yours free, a 


BALZA 


- atin Quarter 
* Premium 


among the world’s greatest writers. 





Ad eet 


\ 


— 


as they should be, | 


Experience. 


blue genuine Imported ‘ 


rve tuomeson ™, MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
\ <- meres 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
St. Louls, Me. . 
E o iuce this handsome “Li 
Send me for examina- \ To introdu 


1127-29 Pine St., 
brary E lition” of Balzac’s Complete 





tion, one set of Balzac's s Worke we will accept orders for our 
Complete Works in 18 rv $54 Libra-y Edition at only $29.50 
volumes Library Edition. on terms of $2 a month We do 
lf [ am satisfied with the ® not ask you for any deposit or 
boots, I will send you $1 as A any guarante Just tear off 
first payment, and $2 a month and mail coupon and we will 
thereafter until the special e ship you the complete Set of 18 
pric: of $20.50 is paid If I do rv Volumes for 7 days’ exami 

not wish to keep the books I will nation You can then ex- 
notify you in 7 days and the * amine each Volume care 

bo>ks are then to be returned at fully, and if the books ar» 
vour expense. In consideration satisfactoryand you wish 
of my) to keep them, then send 


prompt reply, I am ~ 
also to receive free, as a s us only $1 as first pay- 
‘Premium,”’ the 10-Volume © ment and $24 month 
Edition of De Maupassant as ~ untilthespecial price 
offered McClure’s Magazine of $29.50 is paid. 
readers. (2-19) . Te those who answer 
- .¥ promptly, we will 

“Prem! 
NAME ume Edition of 
De Manpas<ant, 
— free ofcharge 

Se mall cou. 

esenes . pen imme- 
diately. 


ADDRESS 


10 Volume Set of De Maupassant 


Stories of Passions, Stories of Youth and Folly, Stories of Hap piness and Good Cheer. 
Tales of Strange Medical Experiences, Tales of Parisian High Life and of that Mystic ‘ 
;—all this marvelous array from his magic pen is to be found in this splendid 
” with your order for the handsome 





Che most brilliant name of his day in the literature of France, 


N WHERE in the literature of any country on the face of the globe are there any books like Balzac’s. 
His marvelous imagination coupled with his intimate knowl- 


xl 


yut with things as they are, and his university is the Great University of Human 
Balzac’s stories literally burn themselves into your brain and memory; 
though they were his own actu1l personal experiences, and such is their master-grip and hok {upon } you that 
to read them is to live them for yourself. Volumes measure 84% by 514 
‘Library Cloth.” Here is your chance to get these wonderful books— at a bargain. 





” ae A a. 












‘Other 





18 volume “Library Edition” of 





TRANSLATED FROM THE 
ORIGINAL FRENCH—UNABRIDGED 










Balzac reached the very pinnacle 





edge of life, enabled him to scale every 
height and sound every depth of human 
passion. Of himself, he said (and said 
significantly): ‘‘ am the Secretary 
of Society.”’ 

F you would read the great 
book of life, with its count- 
less thousands of lights and 
shadows, portrayed by the hand 
of a master, then you must 
read Balzac. But if you 
would read only that which 
is superficial, then do 

not read Balzac, for 
he deals with things not 






















they read as 






by 15€ inches and are bound in deep 







Balzac and De Maupassant 


—Both for the Price of Cne 


We were fortunate in being able to procure 
a limited number of Sets of the 10 Volume 

Edition of Guy De M: jupassant at a very rea- 
pon figure. The regular price of this Set is 
$9.00, but we do not want to sell these books. 
Our plan is to give them away as “Premiums” 
to those ordering our handsome 18 Volume 
Library Edition of Balzac, zs an inducement 
to prompt action. When the small number 
of sets of De Maupassant on hand is exhausted, 
this offer will be withdrawn, but if you fill out 
and mail coupon at the right promptly, we 
will see to it that you get one of the free sets 
of De Maupassant along with your Set of 
Balzac. But remember, that in order to get 
the De Maupassant free, you must fill out 
and mail coupon at the right at once. 
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QUEEN OF SHEBA’S VISIT TO KING SOLOMON 





The Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon is one of the most famous incidents in the history of the ancient world. 
The beautiful picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History illustrates but one event of all the thousands in the com- 
plete work. ruly it may be said of the merits of this history as was said of the splendor of King Solomon's Court: 
“ The half has never been told.” All nations, ancient and modern, are embraced in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History:::World 


We will mail our beautiful 46-page free booklet of sample pages to all interested in our offer, 
and without any obligation to buy. A coupon for your convenience is printed in the corner of this advertisement. 
We offer the remaining sets, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the 
Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is 
done, but his widow derives her support from his history, and te print our price broadcast, for the sake of more 
quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 




















IDPATH’S 
History is 
strongly en- 
dorsed by Presi- 
dents Harrison, 
Cleveland, and 
McKinley, Wm. 
J. Bryan, Lew 
Wallace, Bishop 
Vincent, Rabbi 
Hirsch, Presi- 






$1 only 










dents of Ann marl your 
Arbor, Am- hristmas 
herst, Brown, Money bri 
Dartmouth, the Compile ngs 
Tufts, Trinity, lan te Set. 
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Smith, Vassar, sums Monthly, 


Yale, and other | ». 
Colleges, and by Nine 
a quarter of a| Massive 


million delight- 
ed owners. Volumes 










2000 
Pictures 
4000 


















IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 
Alexander is there,—patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat—crowning the glory 
of Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistocles, 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thou- /& 
sand sail and help to mold the language in which this paragraph is written. /«: 
Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor / & 
madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage /.* 
cruelty. Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels /«*, 
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Newspaper 
Associ tion 
H. E, SEVER, Prest. 
140 S&S. Dearbern St., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
Please mail, free, 46-page 
sample booklet of Ridpath’s 



































before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck a Mistery weap ye po 
b ; . , »Hotog~ravures « it ‘ ue ) 
is there—gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring—laughing a Elicabeth Gocrates. Caesar and 
with grim disdain at France which says: “ You shall not." Washington is s Shakespeare, diagram of Panama Canal 





etc., and write me full part lars of your 
special offer to MeClare’s readers. 


there, “foursquare to all winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles 
of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing Ry 
over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another century aS) 
the most colossal world-figure of his time. Ridpath covers every 
race, every nation, every time, and holds you spell-bound by his 
wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, instructive and 
inspiring has ever been written. 
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This Complete Library of 


LAW 


IN 6 HANDY VOLUMES 
Only *1 a Month 


























gnorance of the law excuses no man. " THAT'S 

LAW. You can't always “guess” the law. he may not 
have time t study" law Lawyers come h-—especi- 
ally some of them. BUT YOU MUST KN W LAW! 
This splendid little handy LIBRARY OF LAW is 
prepared for the average man—the business man—the doc- 
tor—the teacher—the minister—the man who works for 
others—-the man who works for himself—the man who 
writs the man who has money and the man who has 
not £ VERY MAN This Library is a work to read at 
odd times and a reference work combined. The language 
is simple, direct, plain, and it covers every subject you 
need to know about. Here are just a few of them: “‘ Wills” 
Mortgages"’ Deeds Parm Laws" ‘Landlord and 
Tenant Leases Copyrights ‘Trade Marks" - 






























Partnerships Letters of Credit” ‘Trustees "’ Cor- 
porations Stockholders’ Dividends’ : Marriage’ 
Parental Relation E mployer and Employee "’—"‘As- 
sault Defamatior Libe ~“Criticism"”— Self De- 
fense Automobile Laws “Patents” “C ontracts 4 
Fraud Damages Negotiable Paper’ Indorse- 
ments Promissory Notes Checks" ‘Bills of Ex- 
c a ange Bonds Agents “ Banks ""—* “Bankrupte y, New Story of Love, Mutiny 
and Battle on the Open Sea 


Jack London has written a glorious tale 





“Low Price & Easy Terms 


We can't begin to tell you all aun this splendid set 
of books, so we are not going to r We want to send 
you the books themselves—the COMPL ETE SET of 6 
handy volumes, measuring 6*4 by 4'4 by 7% inches, so 
that you can examine all the volumes and decide for 
yourself if they are just the books you want—AND 
NEED. If you decide to keep them, just send us $1 as 
first payment, and $1 a month thereafter for 8 months. 
But if you do not wish to keep the books after seeing 
them, then you may send them back at our expense. 
That's fair Isn't it? Mam Covrpon Betow At Once. 











of the sea. Rugged, powerful, it is as bold. 
and forceful as the character of the man 
himself. 


You have read many gocd sea yarns. You 
have enjoyed the vivid love passages in 
many tales of passion. But you havenever 
read any work in which the rough life of the 
sea and the tender, warm sweet episodes 
of love aboard ship were more sharply 
portrayed, more realistically drawn, than 
in this master story by this master author 


Anton Otto Fischer, who delineates with char- 
acteristic brush the hardy types met with in 
London's books, has drawn the illustrations. 
If you love a big, breezy novel, redolent with 
the tang of the salt sea, a story that lays bare 
men’s brute passions, yet portrays with ex- 
quisite touch the charm of young womanhood, 
you owe it to yourself to read this master- 
piece. A quarter and the coupon below brinrs 
it to you in the next three months of 


6] 
Hearst’s 
= . 
Magazine This 
119 West 40 St. Coupon 
New York and a Quarter 
City brings you the next 
oon months of Hearst's 
azine containing Jack Lon- 
Son 8 ie novel. This is a special bargain 
pen to new subscribers only. Send 
in the cow nm below now before you forget it. 






















THE THOMPSON PUBLISHING CO. (12413.) 
1127 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me for examination, one set of your handy LIBRARY OF 
LAW in six vo es bound in Buckram It IT am satisfied with the books 
T will send y $1 as first payment, and §1 month thereafter until the 
spe price of $9 is paid lf I do not wish to keep the books, I will 
notify you in seven days. and the books are then to be returned at your 
fiered McClure’s readers 
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BoothTarlangfon 


with his inimitable humor has pictured 
a real boy in these new stories. The 
author’s sympathetic understanding of 
the juvenile mind has enabled him to 
catch the spirit, the exuberance, the 
bubbling over enthusiasm of boyhood. 
We say it with a deep appreciation of the 
place that Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn have earned in the regard of the 
American public, but these Booth Tar- 
kington tales are without a doubt the most 
delectable stories ever written about a 
boy. Penrod is more fun than a bag of 
monkeys. Your sides will fairly ache 
with laughter when you read of his 
schemes, his projects, his escapades, his 
“‘love”’ affairs. 


(osmnopolitan 


11 West "40% St. New York Gfy 





e Best 
Sfories 


‘of a Boy 


You EverRead § 


WorthBrehm 


is just the artist to illustrate a 
series like this. His snub-nosed 
urchins and wistful puppy dogs 
have tickled the risibles of thou- 
sands of people everywhere. If 
you want a good laugh, read 
these stories. They are running 
now in Cosmopolitan. Do not 
miss them or you will miss a 
rare treat. Sign the coupon 
right away before you lay this 
aside. 


PATS 2 OE oe Sar 
a Pai ades Sat >os Ste 


This Coupon and 


Only a Quarter 


will bring you the next three numbers of 


Cosmopolitan. This is a very special short 
time offer open only to new subscribers. 
Write your name below, tear off this coupon 
and mail it today. 


Name. 
Street 
City 


“J 






——- me 
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Wogue for Aecember 


Stop worrying about this year’s Christmas Gifts. You don’t have to 
worry. Vogue has a new way to find them and to buy them for you. 
The longer your list and the more people you have to plan and provide 
for, the more you will need the two great December Numbers of Vogue. 








Christmas Gifts Number 


A budget of novel Christmas Gifts, chosen 
specially for you by Vogue in the best shops 
and indexed for quick reference. Ar ong them 
are furs and jewels fit for an Empress (if there 
is an Empress on your list). Also we are in- 
cluding a great many inexpensive gifts that 
nevertheless have a surprising chic; and there 


Christmas Number 


First aid to the last-minute Christmas shopper 
—a necessary supplement to the first Decem- 
ber number, and also a singularly attractive 
review of the holiday inspirations in dress and 
in all fashionable entertainments of mid-winter. 


Ready Now 


are more than fifty appropriate gifts for men. 
Last but not least, there will be several things 
which the woman who has seen seventy Christ- 
mases will really appreciate. 

Gather your copy while you may; the Christ- 
mas Gifts Number is now on sale, and the 
supply is by no means equal to the demand. 


Ready Dec. Sth 


Both these numbers will contain a wonderfully 
complete selection of advertisements from the 
very best shops; to read these pages is to make 
a leisurely shopping tour through the smartest 
shops of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 








And both December Numbers also contain Vogue’s famous offer to do 
its readers’ Christmas Shopping. Vogue will take the whole burden 
off your hands—for full details see the Christmas Gifts Number, now 
ready. 


VOGU E 


443 Fourth Ave., New York 
Condé Nast - - Publisher 


4 dollars @ year 
Twenty-four Numbers 


25 cents a number 
Twice a month 





Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s. 
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Every student will 
receive personal 
attention. Write 
at once for “The 
Story of Emerson” 
and the Plan of 
Payment. 











Almost every- 
body needs this 
Course and al- 
most everybody 
can afford it. 


Write today. 



































Let Emerson Train You 


F. IS now possible for you to be trained at 
your home by Harrington Emerson, the best 
known of all Efficiency Experts. 

You can get by mail the same training that you 
would get in Mr. Emerson’s offices, where he 
supervises the work of forty highly skilled spe- 
cialists. 

The whole story of the Emerson Method of 
Efficiency has been condensed into 24 Lessons, 
so that you can acquire an Efficiency Education 
without leaving your home or giving up your 
present occupation. 


Emerson Institute of Efficiency 
Harrington Emerson is the man who first made Effi- 
ciency famous. It was he who SHOWED the rail- 
roads HOV they could save a million dollars a day. 
He is the most highly paid of all Efficiency Experts, 
and is consequently the best fitted to train others. As 
the head of the new EMERSON INSTITUTE OF 
EFFICIENCY, he will personally supervise the whole 


course of instruction. 


$2,000 a Month 


In the last 20 years, Mr. Emerson has trained scores 
of men. Every one of these men is now drawing a 
high salary. One of them is receiving $2,000 a month. 
Every great corporation is demanding men who un- 
derstand the principles of Efficiency. 

There are more BIG JOBS than BIG MEN. Never 
before has there been such an opportunity for a man 
who is ambitious and persistent, and who prepares 
himself for a Big Job. 

This course of 24 Lessons will save you years of pre- 
paration. It will give you the results of 40 years’ ex- 

erence, IT IS A SHORT-CUT TO BUSINESS 
























THE EMERSON INSTITUTE OF 
EFFICIENCY 


ROBERT D. CHASE, Secretary 
30 Irving Place New York City 
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WHITING 
PAPERS 


for Fine Corre- 
spondence or Gen- 
eral Business Uses 
are America’s Best. 
They have given 
satisfaction to a 
multitude of users 
for nearly half a 
century. They are 
made in tints and 
surfaces to suit all 
tastes. You can get 
them at any first- 
class stationer’s. 





THE TRADE MARK 
that, #tands for 
quality in fine 
writing papers 











When youthink of writing 
think of Whiting 


yx 


Warrtinc Paper Company 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 










HOLIDAY . 
GIFTS | 
) 
A box of fine writ- . 
ing paper is both \! A} 

attractive and use- 

ful, and is sure to 
please the recipient. An 
The Whiting line is a Ve. 
unexcelled in the CS] 
quality of the paper ry 

and in the tasteful- Re ¢ 
ness of the boxes. .\f"_ | 

Fach holiday box _ 
contains from one Le} 


A 
m™ 


to five quires, with ’ 
envelopes to match. 
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NEW YORK CITY __ 








~ If Coming To New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
CLENDENING *S.. yo" 
elect, homelike, economical. Suite 
f parlor, bedroom, private bath for 


two persons, $2.00 daily. Write for 
Booklet H.. with fine map of city.* 


WASHINCTON D. ¢ _—_ 


“HOTEL DRISCOLL | 
"| Faces U. 8. Capitol. Near | 
Union Station. Amidst 














hel 
a pr Est »#| Show Places. Running 
g | W ater, Electric Fans in 
Bo Rooms Bath Gratis. 
rage. Music. Am. 33, 


a) ir ar. #150 up. Booklet. 
M odern appotnt- 


THE HAMILTO ments: homelike; 


ideal location for family and transient 
trade. 3 blocks to White House. Amer. 
plan. 82.50 up per day. Booklet and map. 


SEATTLE WASH. 
Hotel Savoy. “12 stories of solid com- 


fort,” conerete, steel & 
marble. At center of things English grill. 
Auto Bus. _Rooms 81 up. W ith bath h #2 2 up. 


TRAVEL 


FLORIDA EXCURSIONS 
$35° New York to Jacksonville 


& Ret. Mondays & Fridays 
October to February. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Get_ booklets from W. E. ConkKLYN 
G. E. P. A., 1184 Broadway ,New York City. ! 














2 °. eT ete 
Atlantic City. BLENHEIS 
Above illustration shows but one AU of 


this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and 
comforts of the Mariborough- Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for Fall and Win- 
ter. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors.* 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.4. 
Galen Hall. Hotel and Sanatorium. 
New stone. brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. le 
and attendance unsurpassed 


These small advertisements read by 
IHions yield remarkable results. 


® Write for further information. 
















COME TO BATTLE CREEK 


The Battle Creek Samtarium affords the most abun 


H facilities for rest recreation and health improvement 4 
| ons chet system. physical culture classes. interesting 
| lectures saumming golf tennis aepee boating 
and a hundred other attractive features fill each days pro- 
gram with useful entertainment have the combined 
fant to be derived from favorable climatic conditions. 
pet yee a methods. oe t ‘mete 
cal supervision —— Wi 


OR PROSPE 
THE SANITARIUM: BATTLE CREEK. MICH. Box 109 








NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 
THE HOME OF HEALTH AND REST 


Forest surrounded, beside a Crystal Lake 
Seven miles from ton 


BATTLE CREEK METHODS 
BOX 79 MELROSE, MASS. — 


CLEMENS FAMOUS MINERAL BATHS 


T ¢COLONAL| 





DR. "STRONG & the Saratora =— 

ealth resort 
open continuously, y fitty-elght ears for 
health, rest and recreation. All kinds of 
baths. All forms of electricity. Sarato 
waters are unsu wpeqeed. Dry tonic air. 
John B. Yates, President. 
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Over Four Million Sold 








THE AUTHOR’S LATEST SUCCESS 


Harold Bell Wright’s 
Book of Human Heart Beats 


Their Yesterdays 


Tender Story of Lite and Love 
Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo., $1.30 net. 


Boston Globe — This is the gentle story of the love of a 
man and a woman in which the vigor of “That Printer of 
Udell’s,’’ the kindliness of ‘“The cr of the Hills,”’ the 

wer of “Dan Matthews’ and t grace of “Barbara 

orth’’ are all woven into a strain more delicate and more 
tiful than this great writer has ever before penned. 


One Million Edition 


50 Cents Everywhere 
The Book That Thrilled the World 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 


A Story otf Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright 
The Famous Ozark Life Stories 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
That Printer of Udell’s 


Harold Bell Wright’s Next Novel 
The Eyes of the World 


Announced for publication this fall, has been post- 
poned till next year (1914). 


Mr. Wright's story of 
The Uncrowned King 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 
Cloth, 16mo., 50 cents net. Full leather, $1.00 net. 
The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in Novel 
form in “‘The Calling of Dan Matthews’ and then again in 
Allegory in this story of ““The Uncrowned King”’ is vital 
to the race. 


Our mammoth ca’ , Size 8'¢x53 inches, over 400 » 
advertises books of all t ‘e publishers at big savings. Write us 
for it today. Bargains on every page. B son all subjects. 
Hundreds of Fine Bindings for your library. Every book 
carried in stock. Catalog sent postage prepaid free on request. 


The Book Supply Company 


E. W, Reynolds, Pres. Publishers and Booksellers 
231-233 West Monroe Street :: Chicago 














Book Bargains 


Holiday Catalog 
No. 41, Containing 


Books of All Descriptions 
At Special Prices 








The Tabard Inn Book Company 


1302 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WRITE FOR IT 
J. M. HANSON 
Magazine Agency 
fe tae 5, Se weit Set 


sible Club Prices, and gives the quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 


Our 1914 Catalog (44 pages) lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. 
It's a BIG MONEY-SAVER, and is 
FREE to you for the asking. 


WF Mine int Address 1 O-Day 
JI. M HANSON 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 
a + 








210 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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The McClure’s School Service Department 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 














ashington, D. C. ( ) 
Junior College. All Hien —— 
courses and 2 years of C 
Wide range of Vocational, 
Cultural studies. Attention to special talents 
and individual tastes. Music, Art, 
Open-air life near National Capital sy book 
on request. Address Box 152, orest Glen, M4. 





















Georcia, Gainesville 


Brenau College and Conservatory 


Among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College of highest grade; 
Conservatory in affiliation The South's representative among 
national colleges for women Students from 30 states. Catalogue 
and booklet, “The Brenau Girl” on request 





Iturmors, Godfrey 

by ; 76th year opened Sept. 18th, 1913 
Monticello Seminary School for Young Women and 
Girls. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science 
Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well equipped 
laboratories Gymnasium Beautiful campus, with tennis courts, 
@rerery rance, basket-ball and hockey fields Rates moderate 

Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chester 
; s14 We train from the 
Pennsylvania Military College Ys ‘tus‘rom th 
deavoring to secure the highest order of efficiency, physical, mental, 


moral Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts 
Also Preparatory Courses Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry s2d year 
opened Sept. 17. Send for catalogue Cou. Cuas. E. Hyatt, Pres 





New York, 60 Broadway 


Foreign Study and Travel for Girls 


Villa F 1 Roule School, Paris, France. Principals, Miss Mar 
guerit vibson, Miss Anna Seaborn All classes in French Travel 
in France AL rica, Sicily, Italy Winter sports in Switzerland For 


circular address Mrss Seasorn, care of Miss Evrpuremia Ho_pen. 





New Yor, Carnegie Hall, Room 146 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SarGent, President 
For Catalozue and Information, apply to 
Tue SECRETARY. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the hi . form, structure and 
writing of the Shert-Stery taught by Pr. J. “Rerg Esenwein. Editor, 
Lippiecott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Corresp 


Springfield, Mass. 








pr Esenvein Dept. 145 





Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to #50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue—NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois. 











OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 20,000 appointments made 
last year. Number will probably be 
doubled next year. Thousands we pre- 
Pp have been appointed. Established 
1893. Work confidential. No political in- 
fluence needed. Common school educa- 
tion sufficient. Full particulars freeconcern- 
ing positions, salaries,examinations(to be held 
soon in every state), sample questions, etc 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
407 Seventh St, 5. W Washington, D.C. 




















CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, steady 
work, life positions, congenial surroundings, promotions on 
merit, short hours, annual vacation and sick leave with pay. 
Many thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common schoo! edu- 
cation sufficient. Full information and questions used by the 


Civil Service Commission free 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a 








The University of Chicago 
STUDY 


Zand Year ‘U. of C. (Div, B) Chicago, "+! 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


Por detailed in- 
formation address 
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ENCH—GERMAN 
ANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
2 Practical Linguistry 
is the u:tural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the living 
unce each wor?! and phrase He speaks 


night or day, for minutes or hours at a 
no tedious rules or memoriz- 






This 

ice of a native professor prone 
s you desire—slowly or quickly, 
me. It is a pleasant, fascinating study; 
ing It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it You 
simply practise during spare moments or at convenient times, and in a 
prisingly short time you speak, read and understand a pew language. 
+ Cylinder Records—Send for booklet, and particulars, 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


Disc 


New York 








918 Putnam Raliding 2 West 45th Street 








> SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syl ubic System—written with only nine characters. No‘ = 
tions’ "—no * ‘ruled lines’*—no “‘shadin g’"—no ‘‘word-signs’’- no ‘‘code 
notes." Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home 
ly, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 

a House 














How to Do It Safely? 


Give up struggle for mere existence in city? Plan 
now safe way out. Nocost toinvestigate. Free 
Book explains plan formanorwoman. (No land 
to sell No agents.) We teach Farming by 
Mail. All subjects. Which interests you? 


American Farmers School 
417 Laird Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Hor Christmas Gifts JR 
‘The Perry Pictures 


SEND TO-DAY 
Reproductions of 
the world’s great 
paintings. 
They should 
in every home. 


One Cent Each 


for 


be 


25 or more. 
Postpaid. Size 
5! 9x8. 

250 subjects 
trom which to 
choose. 

(The One Cent 


pictures are 8 to 
12 times the size 
of this Baby 
Stuart.) 

Send 25 cents for 25 Art subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 
for children, or 25 kittens, or $1.00 for the four sets. 

Larger Size. 10x12. Five for 35 cents. 





Large Pictures for Framing for your home. Size 22 x 28 
including margin. 

75 cents each. Send 75 cents for Baby Stuart, ‘or the 
Angelus, or The Mill, or Sir Galahad. 

Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a 


colored bird picture for three two-cent stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Dept, 800, Makien, Mass. 


Awarded Four 
Geld Medals. 











School Information 
FR EE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools - cam pa) in 
U. 8. Advice free Maintained by schools. 

Want for girlsor boys? American Schools’ LATA 
1010 Times Building, New York, or 1515 Masonic Tempte, Chicago. 


WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


TUDY drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every parc = 

the world. Turn your Talent inte 

Students are filling high salaried positions. mL. onan 

successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 

Teachers’ Normal and 1 Applied A rt. Profit or Oulture. 























Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 








Young Man! Crystallize Ambition! 


Stop wishing—and act! Law is powerful, 
honorable and well paid. And our College 
Law Course is complete, easily mastered 
and highly endorsed. Write for catalogue 
and “evidence.” Read the testimonies 
of our hundreds of graduates. Oldest 
and best. 24 years of biggest success. 
Write now! 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 

354 American Bullding, Detrott, Mich, 











German—French— English 
TItalian—Spanish 
or any other language learned quickly and 
tinarhone Method at home a 
FREE booklet today; EASY payment plan. 


Cortina Academy of Languages 
1083 Mecca Rullding, 1600 R’way, cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


The Marketplace of the 








STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school in U. & 
conducting standard resident school and giving same instruction, by 
mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent law- 
yers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. Only law 
school giving Complete Course in Oratory and Public Speakiug. . School 
highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. Officials, Sasiness . Noted 
Lawyers and Students. Send today for Large Handsomely Illustrated 

‘ospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW,400 Advertising Bidg.Chicago,!l. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


T HE Chautauqua 
Schoo! of Nursing has 
trained thousands of 
women in their own homes 
to earn $10 to $25 a 
week as nurses. Send 
for a copy of “How I Be- 
came a Nurse” and our 
Year Book—248 pages, 
tauqua Nurses 





with 
Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirers 


| The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
272 Main St. Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y 
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cents to $50.00. 





NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP or TWILIGHT MADONNA, 
By Jessie Willcox Smith. One of the new pictures in Edward W. Bok, 
° Frances E. Willard, 
Fe Cowley Prints cage ah 
: Eminent Physicians and 
An exquisite gift for a mother or child. SYLVANUS STALL, D. B. Hundreds of Others. 
These Prints have for nearly twenty years been recog- 4 BOOKS TO MEN. _ by Syivanus Stall, D. D. 
nized by artists themselves as the best of art reproduc- What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
tions. Permanent as well as beautiful in quality. Fifty What a Young Man Ought tc Know. 


At Art Stores or sent on approval. What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stampsaccepted) 


Contains 400 illustrations, — practic ally a Handbook of American 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. 
Art. This cost deducted from subseyuent purchase of the prints. What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
Family Portraits done on private order from What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old photographs, etc What a oman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Copyright by Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents, 


CURTIS & CAMERON ciurc.cts BOSTON | | Vir Publishing Co., ™ "2,25; 60 ssa 8e, 





Stall’s Books 


Up to Date. No Medical Terms. 


The Self 24 
Sex Series 


is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Judge Lindsey, 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, ( 
Dr. Wilbur Chapman, 





What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. ant 























vacation with pay, good salary. DPiploms in six months, Catalog free. 





EDGAR G. ALCORN, PRES | by Rev. E. E. HALE, , and other Unitarian literature Sent 


MPERICAN SCHOOL GE BANKING. 106 Mclene Building, Columbes, FREE Address M. fi ws St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


8 Saeensnyerseaeneee| (WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 











We Teach Story.Writine by Mail 


Nothing Pays Like Success in the Writing of Fiction 


This ts the Golden Age of the “Unknown Writer." The collective royalties of the first novels of ten new writers 
are estimated at $1,000,000. The prices paid for a stories range from two cents to ten cents a word. Novelty of 
theme and treatment and individuality of style—not the prestige of the author—are the measure of value of the short 
story of to-day. Story-writing is not a gift; it is an art that cam be mastered by patience, perseverance, industry, 
and intelligence We sell short stories and book manuscripts to publishers, on a commissio . We criticize, revise 
and prepare MSS. for publication. Our students sell their manuscripts to the best magazines. Send for free booklet, 
Writing for Profit’’; tells how, gives proof 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 112, Indianapolis, Ind. 











> 
e e] eV For Liquor and Drug Users 
A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 
in the past thirty-three years, and the one treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. Administered 


* " . . 
LU I - by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes only. 
For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Me. Oklahoma City. Okla.. 918 N. Stiles St. Wankesha, Wis. 
AUaata, Ga. Omaha, Neb. Ebiadeiphin., oS 812 N. Bread St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Dwight, OL 
Marion, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ta. 
Orab Orchard, Ky. 





Manchester, N. H. Ae Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Guatemala (ity, Guatemala. 
Ruffate, N.Y. Dallas, Puchia, Mexico. 
Greensboro, N. 0. Salt ube “ches, Utah. Lenden, E. 

Columbus, Obie. Seattle, W. 
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Every Married Couple 
and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 
New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 
the U. 8. Unfolds the secrets of married 
happiness, so often revealed too late! No 
book like it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects here 
as this book is not meant for children 
(Agents wanted): 


Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at 


x6 = 
400 pas 
iKonrated 
$3.00 


Prepaid. 








Special Offer 


The regular price is 


$3.00. In order to in- Which to Marry. Law of Choice. Love 
troduce this work in Analysed. Qualities One Should Avoid in 
to aS many neighbor- Choosing. Anatomy of Reproduction. Ama- 
— ds = — = tiveness. Continence. Children. Genius. 
“ or a Imitec 

petro Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement 
BN feader ot | Nursin Plow a Happy Married Life is 
this Magazine, post ecu 

paid, upon receipt of Descri 








ive circular giving full pode _com- 
FREE 


$2.00, of contents mailed 





plete tab! 
25 Rose Street 


Publishing Co., New York City 
EARN < Fa — 8108 


ty Ait: 
k mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS 


J. S. Ogilvie 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





How to Increase Your Sala Boo! 
CO., 65 Page Building, Chicago, i 
LEARN a EW ELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A bigh salaried and trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will teach the be- 
samer better pena y re —— can gain 'n years ot cals tigid apprenticeship. We will aleo im- 
prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog 
The ou Sch ool, 65 Page Bidg.. Michigan Ave.. Chieago, I 
CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. 
our perfect method ; 
4 We help those who want to sell their «¥ Write for particulars. 
hool of Short-Story Writing, De cb 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
Learn to draw. We will teach you by 
mail bow to draw for magazines and 
Bewspapers. Send for Catalog. 




























SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Mlastrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Tells All About Sex Matters; what 
young men and women and all others 
need ; what parents and teach- 
ers should tell children ; tells husbands 
4 sex . don't know; tells young 
wives how to prepare for motherhood, 
i d pow Rett 08 Plain Truths of Life according to 
: Read the iF atest researches of Medical Science, 
in relation to Bugenics aud Hi in Mr Laws of Sex 
and = explained. Plain Sex Facts }: ..erto misunderstood, = 
sin - Thorough! Selentife 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D, M. TLaipsigh Heat of Physiology 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School ; Author, 
Lecturer, Scientist, Medic al Man of Highest Standing ; 7 
Authority on ‘‘Sex Hygiene’ and ““Sex Problems’ and ‘‘Eugenics, 
“BEXUAL KNO " and “EUGENICS” in One Volume, 
Only $1.00; postage 10¢ extra; mailed under phage wrapper. 
THE INTERRATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W 1. Philadelphia, Pa, U.S.A, 


DON?T visite *2N4 


CANAL 


or the West Indies without sending for Book of the 
21 day limited cruise Jan’y 10—Feb. 3rd, 1914, 
on the new Tourist S. S. Stephano of the 


RED CROSS LINE 
21 DAYS Scumen'seas $100 UP 


SUMMER SEAS 


visiting Colon, Panama; Hamilton, Bermuda; Port 

Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica; and Havana, Cuba. 
Only 150 passengers carried; ample deck space—no crowding 
or difficulty of obtaining conveyances at ports of call; a near 
approach to a yachting cruise; orchestra; swimming tank; 
numerous baths and showers; superior cuisine; sea spo 
Fans in all rooms and ventilation from deck. 

Write to-day for Booklet G 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Placc, N.Y. 
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| The Man Who Can! 


There are but two kinds of men in the world— 
men who can and men who can’t. Men who can 
are trained and men who can’t are not. No mat- 
ter what his occupation, you will find that the 
man who does things has been thoroughly trained 
in his particular line of work. Just compare him 
to the fellow who continually “falls down’’— 
he’s the man who can’t hold a good job because 
he failed to get the training he needs. 


Success today depends upon the amount of time and energy you 
epend in fitting yourself for your life work. No matter how strong, 
or intelligent, or willing you are, if you aren't specially trained 
you will be held back—you will see other men promoted over your 





Beginners learn thoroughly under | 
many sell their stories before completing the 








head—you will not get the money you wouldliketoearn. Succe-s- 
ful men may have no more brains than you, but they do have the 
one thing you lack—training. 
Resolve, then, to become 8 epoctally trained. Decide today to fit 
ourself for a trade or_ profession and make your mark in it. 
Remember. it all depends on you. If you have the determin- 
ation to get ahead, reasenable ability and a willingness to 
mora. training will start you on the road to success—a better job— 
eger pay. 


How you can become a trained man 
and earn more money 


The American School of Cort d . an educati 
tnetesten, chartered under the same laws as yourstate univ’ = 
stands ready to help you. It will train you, in your spare tiie and 
in your own home, in any branch of Engineering. Business 
ye. or will prepare you for entrance into any resident college. 
u can get the Falning you need without leaving home or giving 

up your work and the American School will 
pay as suits your n 

Fill in and mail the coupon today—now. It’s the first step to- 
ward becoming a trained man—a man who can. 


erican School 


ence. Chicago. USA. 
Your Opportunity Coupon 


coupon now 





arrange for you to 










Check the course you want and mall the 


© American School of Correspondence, Ciicago.U, S.A. 
Please send me rea Bulletin and advise’ me how I cas qualify for 4 
the position marked “ Moc ature 's 12-13, 





eee a Engineer 
_ lee. Light & Power Supt. 





Wireman rapber 
“Telepbent Expert rivate Secretary 
-.-- Accountant 
ing Contractor -+--Cost Accountant 
Draftsman «oe. Cert’'?’'d Public Ace’nt 





--Anditer 
-- Business Manager 
«««-Fire Ins, Inspector 
.. Fire Ins. Adjuster 





*.l@as Tractor Engineer Li .eAute. Mechanteian 
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Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 


¢ eminent novelist-states- 
an, writes from London 


Sanatogen is to my mind a 


true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy 
and giving fresh vigor to the 


overworked body and mind *" 


Colonel Henry Watterson, 
the famous eclitor, writes 
"I feel I owe it to truth t 
that I have made a thorough 
trial of Sanatoyen, and that I 
have found st efficacious 
1 beneficent 1 do not 
sk I could have recovered 
ry vitality, as I have done, 
without this Sanatogen oper- 
ating equally upon the di- 
gestive organs and nerve 
centers. 


John Burroughs, 
the distinguished natural- 
ist and author, writes 
“Tl am sure I have been 
greatly benefitted »anato= 
yen My sliee is filty per 
ent. better than it was a 
year ago, and y mind and 
ength are much im- 
















































anatogen 


stands ready to help 
YOU to Better Health 


Wherever men and women are confronted 
with the problem of sustaining health and 
strength in the face of physical and nervous 
exhaustion—the aftermath of overwork, 
worry or illness—there Sanatogen wins its 
greatest victories —extending beneficent aid 
to help multitudes regain new strength, 
greater vitality, sounder nerves, vigorous 
digestion. And the remarkable benefits con- 
ferred by Sanatogen, as told in written 
tributes from many grateful thousands who 
took Sanatogen in their time of stress, be- 
come doubly impressive in the light of 
endorsements of great medical authorities. 

Over 18,000 physicians have written in praise of 
Sanatogen— praise founded upon actual experiences at 
the bedside — often in their own families —and follow- 
ing scientific laboratory tests. These authorities vouch 
that Sanatogen does bring new strength and vitality— 
that it does truly nourish the blood and cells — carrying 
needed upbuilding food elements to the tired-out, 
starving nerves— that it is a remarkable assistant in 
strengthening and toning the process of digestion and 
assimilation. In the face of this impressive array of 
proven evidence — can you afford not to take Sanatogen? 


Write for a Free Copy of 
**Nerve Health Regained ”’ 
If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen before you use it, write for 
a copy of this booklet, beautifully illustrated and comprising facts and 
information of the greatest interest. 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, 
in three sizes, from $1.00 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
24-C Irving Place, New York 


Sanatogen received the Grand Prize 
at the International Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 
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y ~ ENUINE hand-made lace is becoming very rare. Travelers who pass 
(> through the countries famous for lace-making find but few places 
fs where machines of some kind are not used. 


Therefore if you are fortunate enough to own some beautiful pieces you should not fail to 
give them the special care which will preserve them to you for the years to come. 

That, as you know, means painstaking washing with Ivory Soap. For Ivory is so mild and 
pure that it cleanses the most delicate hand-work without harming a single thread. 

Go where you will, you will find that the people who know lace also know Ivory Soap, a 
statement which is proven by the following directions received from one of the famous lace 
makers of St. Gall in far-off Switzerland. 


To Wash Delicate Laces and Embroideries 


If white, set the jar on a piece of wood 





Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a half- waters. 

gallon glass jar. Fill jar balf full of boiling water, in a kettle half full of boiling water and boil for 

screw on lid and shake until soap is dissolved. fifteen minutes. After boiling. remove lace and 
Z ; al 

First soak the lace or embroidery in clear, cold rinse in two clear waters and then in blue water. 

aa . a few minutes to keep the dirt from Lay lace flat between Turkish towels and remove 

setting, then put in the jar and shake until clean. moisture by patting. Then shape and pin to a clean 


If acolored lace, remove and rinse in three clear cloth on an ironing board to dry. Do not iron, 


) IVORY SOAP. . . fam). . . 99%% PURE 


ar “* = = aoe , ~<a =ff= i 
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THREE 
AMERICAN SINGERS 


LOUISE HOMER eS) 


GERALDINE FARRAR SC 
OLIVE FREMSTAD =. 


BY 
WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


HREE women are at this moment dominating 

the most critical audience and the most splen- 
did operatic stage in the world — the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York. One of these women 
came out of a new, crude country, fought ber way 
against every kind of obstacle, and conquered by 
sheer power of will and character. One of them 
has lived a sort of fairy-tale of good fortune from 
the time she began to sing. Each one has achieved a 
supremely individual success. The careers of these 
three great singers make one of the most interesting 
stories in the history of American achieven.ent. 


LOUISE HOMER 


OR thirteen years Mme. Louise Homer 

has been the principal contralto of the 

Opera in New York. No other con- 

tralto has, on the whole, pleased the 
patrons of the Metropolitan Opera House so 
well. Other contraltos have surpassed her in sin- 
gle rdles, but no one of them has sung so many 
parts so well or has 
maintained so high an 
average. If she seldom 
rises above her stand- 
ard of excellence, she 
almost never falls be- 
low it. Probably her 


a A 
physical poise has a & Fi, 
good deal to do with ee 2 


the evenness of her 
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her five children. Domes- 
ticity is not a rdle with Mme. 
Homer: it is her real self. Her 
children are splendid children, 
and they are most fortunate 
in having a mother who meets 
the demands of a complicated 
life so graciously, warmly, and 
simply. 

Louise Homer was born in 
Pittsburgh, where her father 
was a Presbyterian minister. 
She grew up in a big, easy- 
going house where the chil- 
dren, when they were not at 
school, were always at the 
piano. She learned to sing 
easily and naturally, without 
any definite purpose or am- 
bition After the death of 
her father she went with her 
mother to Philadelphia, where 
she sang in a church. Upto 
that time she had had no 
regular instruction in singing, 
but the next winter she went 
to Boston to stay with her 
married sister and study voice 
under William Whitney and 
harmony under Sidney Homer. 
She had then a big, rich, un- 
manageable voice, and her 
teachers felt that something 
very fine could be made of it. 
In Boston Mme. Homer, then 
Miss Beatty, heard her first 
opera when Maurice Grau’s 


Copyright, Aime Dupont 

: company gave a season of 
LouIse HOMER was a tall, handsome girl from Pittsburgh, with a big, opera at Mechanics’ Hall. 
unmanageable voice and no definite ambitions, when she came to Boston Sidney Homer got season 
and heard opera for the first time, with Eames and the de Reszkes in tickets and took his pupil, 
the ca Four years later she was singing with these same artists. In who had then not the re- 
Orpheus, perbaps the most beautiful music ever written for a contralto motest idea of becoming an 

Ume. Homer made one of the greatest successes of ber career opera singer. 


work. Her physical equipment is magnifi- 
cent. Large, handsome, generous, she has 
reservoirs of strength and calmness to draw 
from. Her freedom from vanity frees her 
from self-torture, and her nerves are hidden 
under a smooth and strong exterior. She 
is blessed with an absolute integrity of 
health, which enables her to meet the 
exigencies of her work vigorously and 
calmly. During the entire opera season, when 
she is singing on the stage several times a week 
and filling concert engagements as well, she 
manages her own house, her own nursery, and 


The first night, Emma 
Eames and the two de Reszkes 
were in the cast. Miss Beatty heard them with 
delight and amazement, with that sincere, 
whole-hearted pleasure of which she is still so 
capable, but without definite ambition. She 
was a tall, handsome girl from Pittsburgh, with 
generous impulses and becoming modesty, 
listening to an opera for the first time and for- 
getting herself. In less than four years she was 
singing in opera with those same artists, Emma 
Eames and the brothers de Reszke, at Covent 
Garden, London. 
It was during that season of opera that Sidney 
Homer asked his pupil to marry him. They 
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were married very soon after- 
ward, and he at once took his 
wife to Paris to study. They 
fitted up a comfortable apart- 
ment in the Trocadéro, and 
there Mme. Homer quietly and 
peacefully pursued her studies. 
She was careful not to put any 
strain upon a naturally robust 
constitution. She enjoyed life 
as she went along — her lessons, 
the people she met, the fine air, 
and the comforts of her own 
apartment. She worked hard, 
but goading ambitions never 
kept her awake. She was never 
harassed by nervous strain 
She meant to go as far as she 
could, but she had set for her- 
self no goal that it would break 
her heart to lose. 

During her second winter in 
Paris, before she had studied 
operatic rdles at all, Mme 
Homer sang for Maurice Grau, 
who advised her to study a 
number of réles and make her 
début in opera as soon as 
possible. After consulting her 
teacher, Monsieur Koenig, she 
learned the grand aria from the 
fourth act of “The Prophet,” 
which is a standard test aria 
for contraltos in France. A 
few weeks later she sang this 
aria at the Operatic Agency. 
rhe director of the Vichy Opera 
House happened to be in the 





next room while she was sing- FARRAR'S STORY 1s the kind that Americans like: a stor) 
ing. When she finished the success with a dazzling element of luck Viss Farrar 
aria, he walked into the room the only artist who could hold a baseball audience throu 
where the artists on trial were performance of grand opera. There is something in ber | 
assembled, and asked Mme. in ber personality, ber beauty and enthusiasm that 
Homer whether she would ac- across to the American who 1s proverbially bored by opera 


cept an engagement with the 
Vichy Opera. She made her 
début in “Favorita” at Vichy, June 5, 1808. 
The summer season at Vichy is important 
because the audience is cultivated and cos- 
mopolitan, made up of people from all the 
capitals of Europe. Mme. Homer’s most con- 
spicuous success was in “Samson and Delilah.” 
From Vichy she went to Angers, where she sang 
through the winter season and was promptly 
engaged for Covent Garden. Since then her 
career has been one of uninterrupted success. 
Histrionically and vocally, Mme. Homer’s 
Amneris (in Verdi's “ Aida’’) is the most satis- 
factory ever heard in New York, No one 


else has sung that rdle here with such com- 
manding dignity of presence, with such richness 
and power of tone. Her Brangine, in “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” is one of the most beautiful 
and satisfying things she does. In this part 
she has certainly improved upon the German 
tradition. Her Brangine is less wild and 
violent, more gentle and sympathetic, than 
that of the German contraltos who have sung 
the part here. Her warning cry from the tower 
is always one of the most beautiful moments in 
The mere amplitude of her 
Its richness and power 


the whole opera. 
voice is a pleasure. 
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contribute to the volume and brilliancy of a 
performance. Several years ago, when Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” was revived at the Metropolitan, 
Mme. Homer achieved the highest success of 
her career in the title réle— perhaps the most 
beautiful music ever written for the contralto 
voice. Her noble rendering of that part will 
long be remembered in New York. 
I] 
GERALDINE FARRAR 


HE story of Geraldine Farrar’s early youth 
is well known; it is the kind of story that 
Americans like. We admire success in which 
there is a large element of “luck,” more than 


success laboriously won. We like a_ rich 
natural endowment, native “gift,” fame ‘in 
early youth. The mining-camp ideal obtains 


widely with us, and Miss Farrar’s story is one 
that the ranchman or the miner can understand; 
it gratifies his national pride, meets his sense 
of the picturesque. When he puts a “Farrar 
record” into his phonograph, he has some- 
thing of the feeling of part-ownership that 


our fathers had when they spoke of Mary 
Anderson as “‘our Mary.” 

Briefly, Miss Farrar was born in Melrose, 
Massachusetts, in 1882; went to Paris to 


study in 1897, when she was fifteen; made 
her début at the Royal Opera in Berlin as 
Marguerite when she was nineteen; and did 
not return to America until 1906, when she had 
already a European reputation behind her and 
was the avowed favorite of the Prussian capital. 

Melrose, Massachusetts, is a dull little 
New England town, not far from Boston. 
Miss Farrar’s father kept a small store there, 
but in the summer he was pitcher for the Phila- 
delphia baseball team. He was a handsome 
man with a good tenor voice, and was still very 
young when his only child, Geraldine, was born. 
The mother, too, sang in her girlhood; but she 
was married at seventeen and her daughter 
was born before she was twenty. Miss Farrar’s 
maternal great-grandfather was a blacksmith in 
Melrose, but her grandfather, Dennis Barnes, 
was a musician. There is no very glorious career 
for a musician in little New England towns, and 
Dennis Barnes was never esteemed a man of 
much force. He had a little orchestra which 
he taught and trained; he gave violin lessons; 
and he composed. He never made more than a 
scant living. He learned to play the violin from 
an Italian fiddler who lived in his back pasture. 


Farrar a Darling of Fortune 


Miss Farrar says she can not remember the 
time when she did not intend to become an 











opera singer. She never had any doubt about 
it, even before she had heard an opera. When 
she was twelve years old she heard Calvé as 
Carmen, in Boston. Then she was just as sure 
of her own career as she had been before. There 
are some photographs of Miss Farrar taken at 
about this time, in which she looks very much 
like the child elocutionist of the ice-cream social. 
The best thing that ever happened to Miss 
Farrar — and, in so far as luck goes, she has been 
the very darling of the gods — was that her par- 
ents had courage enough to borrow money and 
take her abroad to study early, before her self- 
confidence became too confident. Once she got 
to Paris, the finest thing in her, her capacity to 
admire, was aroused. Her photographs, taken 
after a year in Paris, look like another girl. 
Not that she was humbled. The peculiar 
note of her personality is that she has never 
been humbled, but quickened. In conversation 
Miss Farrar sometimes speaks of “the beauty 
that burts,’’ and those early Paris photographs 
show a face over which wave after wave of that 
kind of beauty had passed, marking it as with 
little knives. 

There was never any one less afraid of violent 
emotions than Miss Farrar, or more gallant 
about accepting the depression that often follows 
pleasurable excitement. She consumes herself 
as ardently in her recreations as she does in her 
work; she gives herself out to the costumers who 
design for her, the artists who paint her, the 
stage-hands who adore her. For her own sake, 
one can but hope that she will train up a duller 
self to serve her for dull purposes. But she says 
that she “would rather live ten years thick than 
twenty thin.” “Why should | want to string 
it out twenty, thirty years?” she exclaims. 
“| want to give it out all in a lump. | want 
to go hard while I’m at it!” 


Miss Farrar’s Views on Domesticity 


Mr. Henry T. Finck, in his book, “Success in 
Music,” prints some letters written to him by 
Miss Farrar during her first year in Paris. They 
are a whirlwind of youth and feeling. They are 
a much truer presentation of her than many of 
her published interviews, because Mr. Finck has 
had the courage to let her be herself and speak 
for herself, while friendly interviewers are prone 
to tone her down with platitudes, for fear that 
she might be misunderstood. Miss Farrar is not 
a platitudinous person. She has a frankness 
that is quite splendid and wholly ingratiating — 
the frankness of one who has nothing to fear. 
She does not believe that conjugal and maternal 
duties are easily compatible with artistic devel- 


opment; she does not believe that, for am artist, 
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anything can be very real or very important 
except art. She quotes with fervor that there is 
nothing in the world so ugly that it can not be 
made beautiful in art; and that there is nothing 
in the world so beautiful that it can not be made 
banal by a stupid or prudish artist. 


Learned Much from Bernhardt 


Miss Farrar admits frankly that she was 
always an indifferent student. She would work 
only at what interested her. Teachers told her 
that she must sing in a church choir, and then in 
concert, before she could sing in opera. She 
smiled and went her way. She undertook a 
course of training under a teacher of plastic art 
in Paris, and, after a few lessons, paid her tui- 
tion and gave it up. She could learn nothing 
from practising Delsarte before a mirror. She 
learned from life, and people, and the theater 

a great deal from Mme. Bernhardt, who warmly 
admired the girl’s beauty and talent. 


Miss Farrar was not always easy to please in 






the matter of teachers, but she managed to get 
on famously with the most exacting teacher in the 
world, Lilli Lehmann. In Miss Farrar’s study 
on 74th Street West, there is a veritable exhibit 
of photographs and engravings of Lehmann, in 
the heroic pose of song and in the ample dignity 
of private life; each covered with paragraphs 
of painstaking German script, recording with 
mathematical exactness the degrees of her belief 
in and admiration for her pupil. Certainly, if 
the youthful Geraldine played fast and loose 
with other teachers, she worked seriously with 
Lehmann. That powerful repository of tradition 
bestirred herself, as she always does when she 
finds the stuff out of which artists are made. 
She began by resolutely tying Geraldine’s hands 
behind her — this not in a figurative sense, but 
with a stout cord. She said Miss Farrar threw 
her hands about too much, and that she must 
say what she had to say with her face. 

It was Lehmann who was first able to make 
the world believe — and her pupils understand 
—that it is the quality of a voice, not the 
quantity, that matters. She prizes the indi- 
vidual quality of a beautiful voice more than 
any feats of skill it can be made to accomplish. 
From her Miss Farrar learned to treat her 
voice with consideration, with courtesy. “‘An 
instrument,” she says, “is made to be played 
upon intelligently, not knocked to pieces.” 


Farrar Defends Her Unconventional Juliet 


Miss Farrar says that the emotional element 
of her parts often interests her more than the 
purely lyrical aspect. Some of her teachers 
used to prophesy that she would break training, 
run away, and become an actress. When she 
made her début as Juliet in New York seven 
vears ago, her critics were greatly disconcerted 
because she sang much of the chamber scene 
lying down, in her night-gown. Her defense 
of this was as fiery as it was youthful. Inci- 
dentally, she murmured that not every prima 
donna could sing a scene lying down — and 
every one had to admit that that was true. 
Miss Farrar says: 

“People are often shocked because when I 
sing in concert | don’t wear gloves. | can’t sing 
in gloves. I can’t sing if | feel my clothes. | 
don’t wear stays, and | would like to sing with- 
out any clothes, if | could. Fifty years ago a 
singer had nothing to do but nourish herself and 
sing; they had never discovered their 
But with a singing actress it’s different; 
with my body, and the freer it is, the better 
can sing.” 

It is as a singing actress, indeed, that M 
Farrar should be heard and enjoyed. Rédles li 
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Violetta in Verdi’s “Traviata,” Marguerite in 
Gounod’s “ Faust,”” and Gounod’s Juliet, which 
were formerly vehicles for the execution of a 
singer, opportunities for coloratura, Miss Farrar 
sings in a modern way, as characters or imper- 
sonations. She takes her cue from the dramatic 
import of the aria rather than from its vocal 
possibilities, and she may be half-way through 
a lyrical passage before one recognizes that it 
is one of the so-called “big arias,” which for- 
merly always brought the singer to the front of 
the stage and drew out her voice to its fullest 
power. The waltz-song in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
for instance, Farrar sings lightly, carelessly, 
girlishly. The jewel song 
in “Faust” she sings 
with a lightness and 
gleefulness against tra- 
dition. 

During her first sea- 
son in New York Miss 
Farrar achieved the feat 
of presenting a wholly) 
fresh Marguerite. She 
sang the part as if it had 
never been sung before, 
played the character as 
if Goethe’s “Faust” had 
) just been written, and 
his Gretchen not dulled 
and formalized by hav- 
ing been marked off in 





t lessons for college classes 

Much of her stage busi- 
t ness was entirely her 
e own; it was always spon- 
S taneous and impulsive 

Her singing of the “‘He 
e loves me, he loves me 
n not,” when Gretchen 
| pulls the flower to pieces, 
€ was a marvel of youth 
e and feeling expressed in 
P sound. Her performance 
4 was full of moments of 
d reality, like that moment 


when Faust, having over- 
heard her song to the 


she grows she will simplify even more. For, as 
one of her critics wrote of her, she is rich in to- 
morrows. In the natural course of things, her 
voice will be much better at forty-one than it is 
at thirty-one; it is now by no means in its 
prime. Its chief beauty is in its coloring, in the 
admirable way in which it takes on the hue of 
feeling and expresses shades of emotion. Her 
voice is supple and elastic, like her body. In 
“Butterfly”’ and “‘Manon” it often seems to be 
not so much vocalization as a kind of feeling 
which manifests itself in sound — which, indeed, 
occurs in sound. Much has been said and writ- 
ten about the remarkable fidelity of her Butter- 
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WISS FARRAR says she can not remember 
when she did not intend to become an opera 
singer She was her parents 
took Parts to study. The picture 


shows her as Mimi in Puccini's ‘La Boh@me”’ 


fifteen when 


her to 


fly, so Japanese in appearance, in posture and 
movement, that it has been marveled at not 
only by Americans who know Japanese life, but 
by the Japanese themselves. Her Manon (in 
Massenet’s opera), without the emphasis of 
exotic costume and attitude, is equally well 
realized and even more delicate. Such archness 
and irresponsibility are the outcome of many fine 
things—of a quick and volatile fancy, a well 
nourished imagination, and of an impulsive 
and tender sympathy with human life. 

Like her impersonation of Dumas’ Lady of the 
Camellias in “Traviata,”” her Manon is fickle, 
wilful, wayward, as beautiful and as elegant as a 
Watteau figure or a femme galante by Fragonard. 
In the first act, as the little country girl on her 


first journey, this Manon is indescribably fresh 
and sweet; through scene after scene, to follow 
the pretty thing is to pardon her. No one who 
has once heard it can ever forget that last scene, 
when the dying Manon, in rags, and on the way 
to Havre for deportation, lying by the roadside, 
looks up at the evening star and says to her 
lover, with an arch little flicker of the old light- 
ness: “Ah, the lovely diamond! You see, | am 
still coquette!”’ 


Farrar’s Beauty has been Held Against Her 


Miss Farrar savs humorously that when she 
returned to her own country to sing with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, she expected 
that her youth and immaturity would be taken 
for granted; but instead only the things she did 
well were taken for granted. Unquestionably, 
her youth, her foreign triumphs, and her beauty 
were held a little against her. There was a feel- 
ing among the more critical members of her 
audience that she herself overrated the worth of 
these assets, and that she depended too much 
upon their carrying power. That was not strictly 
true. She no doubt enjoys being young and 
beautiful. But, in so far as her work at the 
Opera goes, her idea has been to sing her parts 
as she felt them and understood them, with the 
feeling and conviction of youth, even the effer- 
vescence of youth, and to mature and deepen 
them as she matured and hardened. The event 
has proved that she was right. Her frankness 
and her fearlessness amount to artistic rectitude. 
Often, in defending a conception, she says more 
than she means, perhaps; but she is not afraid 
to say what she feels at the moment. One 
thing that al! people of really first-rate ability 
have in common is an absence of caution; they 
are not afraid to say to-day what may be quoted 
against them to-morrow. 

Miss Farrar is not so much fortunate in being 
beautiful as she is fortunate in her peculiar 
kind of beauty. We have had beautiful Ameri- 
can singers before, but their faces have been of 
a soliditv! Even so lovely a woman as Emma 
Eames — after one had seen her unchanging 
countenance as princess and peasant and Egyp- 
tian slave, through grief and joy and love and 
hate — used to inspire one with the wish that she 
might have another face for a while, even if it 
were a less beutiful one. Miss Farrar’s face 
is an anomaly; it has the flexibleness that is so 
seldom found with regular features, the beautiful 
pallor rare in American women, a finely shaped 
forehead, and splendid, changing eyes, full of 
storm and color, of that strong sea-gray color 
that has always been most effective on the 
stage, where it becomes the mirror of emotion. 
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Her youth—and its effervescence has 
been a source of delight to many thousands of 
people — her sternest critics will miss it when 
it has passed. One often feels, in listening to 
her, that she finds the Opera a splendid game, 
in which not only she and the tenor and the 
orchestra, but the whole audience, take part; 
that she is enjoying every moment of it, and 
making things come her way every moment. 

Farrar and the verage American’’ 

From her childhood the national game, base- 
ball, has been curiously associated with Miss 
Farrar’s name, and this association is not so 
incongruous as it may seem. She has a hold on 
the baseball type of American. She is the only 
artist — and she is always an artist — one can 
think of who might be able to hold through a 
performance the howling throngs that crowd 
the league ball-grounds in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York — and this not by singing 
“The Last Rose of Summer” or “ The Suwanee 
River,” as earlier prime donne used to do. She 
would play her own game in her own way, 
but there is something in her legend, in her per- 
sonality, in her beauty and enthusiasm, that 
gets across to the American who is proverbially 
bored by the art in which she excels. | doubt 
whether Miss Farrar would be flattered by this. 
Like all young artists, especially those who 
have not had an artistic background, she is 
jealous of art for its own sake. But she must 
at least be pleased that the phonograph com- 
panies find it necessary to issue a new Farrar 
record every month, and this necessity comes 
about only because Miss Farrar has made her- 
self heard even above the roar of the ball-park. 

[he star dressing-rooms at the Metropolitan 
Opera House are large and comfortable, but 
they look a good deal like the fitting-rooms of 
a good dressmaking establishment — all except 
Miss Farrar’s, which is just such a luxurious 
bower as, when we were fifteen, we all imagined 
a singer’s dressing-room must be. She enjoys 
all the parts she plays, and among them the 
rdle of prima donna (“prima donna assoluta,”’ 
as one of Colonel Mapleson’s stars insisted upon 
being billed!), and she is by no means wanting 
in the wit to be amused at her own enjoyment. 


Farrar Says She Wants to Keep a Few 
Feelings for Her Own Use 


As a singing actress Miss Farrar is a much 
»erson than many of her blind admirers 

r realize. There is not an indolent nerve 
lithe body. She constantly grows in her 

»he works to satisfy some restlessness 





WHEN FARRAR began to study “ Tosca,” Mme. 
Bernhardt, who warmly admired the girl's beauty 
and talent, gave a special performance of the 
play for ber benefit. In “Tosca,” as in all 


her parts, Farrar ts, above all, a singing actress 
] 


within herself. Ten years from now the result 
of all this will be the more apparent. When 
the air is cleared of both incense and cavil, 
when her youth and beauty no longer dazzle 
the susceptible nor prejudice the perverse, 
then, in the ripeness of her powers, we shall 
be able to take her full measure. 

Miss Farrar declares frankly that she loves 
the sensuous rather than the intellectual side 
of her work; that music is a short cut to 
emotion. She is, as she says, Latin in her sym- 
pathies; she loves warmth and color, the excite- 
ment that attends a stimulated imagination, 
the releasing of these things in her voice and 
face. The fact that many of the world’s great- 
est singers, and her own teacher, Lilli Lehmann, 
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were intellectual singers, does not tempt her to 
take an attitude or to deceive herself. She is 
as frank with herself as she is with her public. 
She confines herself to the work that she can do 
with delight, with youth, with joy. She says 
emphatically that she does not wish to forget 
herself to marble. ‘Some of us,”” she remarks, 
“‘want to retain a few of our feelings for house- 
hold ornaments.” In a letter written to Mr. 
Finck in 1909 — quoted by him in his book — 
Miss Farrar says: 

“| have learned that talents have limita- 
tions. | do not long to, nor do | believe 
| can, climb frozen heights like the great 
Lehmann.” 


111 
OLIVE FREMSTAD 


HE singer who is now aspiring to and at- 
taining those frozen heights of which Miss 
Farrar speaks, is Mme. Olive Fremstad. From 
the night of November 25, 1903, when Frem- 
stad made her début here, and the night of 
December 2, 1904, when she electrified her 
audience by her Kundry in “Parsifal,’’ all stu- 
dents of the opera realized that here was a 
great and highly individual talent, unlike any 
that had gone before it. From that time on we 
have watched the rise of this great artist, have 
seen the fruition of years of unfriended labor, 
the rapid crystallization of ideas as definite, 
as significant, as profound as Wagner’s own. 
Mme. Fremstad says: “We are born alone, 
we make our way alone, we die alone.” She 
believes that the artist’s quest is pursued 
alone, and that the highest rewards are, for 
the most part, enjoyed alone. She is not con- 
fident that much of a singer’s best work ever 
crosses the footlights to the people who sit 
She says: “‘My work is only for seri- 
ous people. If you ever really find anything in 
art, it is so subtle and so beautiful that — well, 
you need never be afraid any one will take 
it away from you, for the chances are nobody 
will ever know you've got it.” 


beyond. 


Fremstad’s Mysterious Personality 


It was Mme. Fremstad’s Kundry that first 
made her known throughout this country, and 
a little of the mystery of that mysterious wild- 
woman has always clung to her. No singer 
except Ternina has managed to live in such re- 
tirement here, so to lose herself in New York. 
To her fellow singers she is almost unknown. 


Members of the Metropolitan company are 
often heard to exclaim that they “haven't 
the least idea what the Fremstad really looks 


like.”’ 


She seldom goes to the opera except to 


sing. She gets very little from people; she 
does not catch ideas or suggestions from what 
she sees or hears; everything comes from within 
herself. Work is the only thing that interests 
her. She says she has tried this and that thing 
in the world which, from a distance, seemed 
beautiful; but that art is the only thing that 
remains beautiful. 

Mme. Fremstad is the most interesting kind 
of American. As Roosevelt once said, Ameri- 
canism is not a condition of birth, but a con- 
dition of spirit. She was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden; her mother was a Swede, her father a 
Norwegian. Her parents, her grandparents, and 
her own older sisters sang. Mme. Fremstad 
can not remember a time when she could rot 
read music. She began to study piano at the 
age of four. She first sang in public when 
she was four years old, at a church social in 
Christiania, Norway. She sang standing on a 
table, and after she was lifted down she was 
given a chocolate horse. She supposed that 
this was to be eaten, but when she bit off the 
tail she was shaken and put in a corner. Mme. 
Fremstad says that she can remember exactly 
what she thought and felt in the corner, and 
that she has not since been a stranger to those 
emotions. More than once, after a great effort 
at the Opera, she has remembered the corner. 


As a Child Fremstad Led the Singing 
at Revivals 


When she was six years old, Olive Fremstad 
came with her family to America. Her father 
settled in St. Peter, Minnesota, where he prac- 
tised medicine and preached. During their first 
years in Minnesota, Dr. Fremstad sometimes 
conducted revivals. He took his daughter 
Olive with him from settlement to settlement, 
to play the organ and to lead the singing. 
They had a little portable organ which they took 
about with them. Still under ten years of age, 
Fremstad could not reach the organ pedals, so 
her father made wooden clogs which he tied to 
her feet, piecing her out to meet her task. 
There are people in Minnesota who still re- 
member the fire with which the tow-headed 
child used to attack the organ when, at a 
signal from her father, she started the hymns 
of penitence and entreaties for pardon. In re- 
vivals, a great deal depends upon the emotional 
resources of the song-leader, and Dr. Fremstad 
found these qualities in his daughter. Her 
voice was effective; it aroused the sinner, 
awoke remorse and longing. 

There is a legend in some parts of Minnesota 
that the child herself was more than once “con- 
verted”; that, when the congregation was slow 
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to kindle, the child at the organ would be over- 
come by emotion. The result was invariable: 
repentant sinners rose from every corner of 
the house. I have refrained from questioning 
Mme. Fremstad about this story; on this point 
the memories of the Minnesota settlers may 
be better than her own. However, when I said 
something to her about the completeness of her 
penitent Kundry in the last act of ‘“‘ Parsifal,”— 
the way in which her presence dominates the 
stage, though she is given but two words to 
speak, “‘ Dienen, dienen !’’ — she remarked, with 
ashrug: ‘It ought to mean something. There 
is much of my childhood in that last act. You 
have been to revivals? Well, so have I.” 
All this was not bad training for a dramatic 
soprano, certainly, and very different from 
the church-concert exercises in which children 
are put up to show off. From the begin- 
ning, Mme. Fremstad had to get results with 


her voice. 
Her Father’s Relentless “Discipline 


It was for the piano, however, that her 
father intended her. In Sweden and after they 
came to Minnesota, he was relentless about her 
practising. She spent hours every day at the 
piano. Her wrists still show the mark of early 
strain. After each music lesson she had to take 
home a report from her teacher, stating how 
well she had known her exercises. If the report 
was not satisfactory, her father punished her 
not by argumentative methods. Dr. Frem- 
stad’s easy-going American neighbors thought 
his severity outrageous; they thought the 
child ought to be taken away from a father who 
made her work so hard. Mme. Fremstad says: 
“To know how to work is the most valuable 
thing in the world, and there are very few peo- 
ple indeed who know what real work is. Many 
a night, before | go to sleep, | thank my father 
in my mind that he taught me.” 

When she was twelve years old Mme. Frem- 
stad began to give piano lessons. Her father 
thought she would study still more earnestly 
if she instructed others, and that she ought “to 
be bringing in something.”” Some of her pupils 
were older than their teacher, who had had so 
little time for play and so few playthings that 
she sometimes gave extra lessons in exchange 
for a doll. 


The Solitary Beginning of Fremstad’s Career 


When her parents moved to Minneapolis, 
Olive Fremstad began to sing in a church 
choir in that citv. In the winter of 1890, when 
she was eighteen years old, she held a good 


church position in Minneapolis. She got a 
leave of absence for the Christmas vacation, 
and came on to New York, without telling any 
one where she was going. She had no particu- 
lar reason for concealing her purpose, but it was 
not her habit, even then, to take many people 
into her confidence. She arrived in Jersey 
City on Christmas eve, and came across the 
ferry alone. She did not, of course, know any 
one in New York. It would be interesting to 
conjecture what she thought about when she 
first crossed the North River on that Christmas 
eve of 1890 — whether she had any forebodings 
that the dark city before her was to be, in a 
manner, her antagonist, the scene of her fiercest 
struggle and greatest conquests. But what she 
thought one would never find out from Mme. 
Fremstad. She is not a sentimental person. 
She has not been back to Scandinavia since she 
left it a child of six, simply because her business 
has never called her there. She says romantic 
people never get anywhere. 

The day after Christmas, Miss Fremstad 
found a teacher who tried her voice. She told 
him that she was a poor girl, that she had no 
money and would have to earn her way while 
she studied; under those circumstances, would 
he advise her to stay in New York? He ad- 
vised her to stay. She gave up her position 
in Minneapolis and remained in New York. 
She sang in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and in 
1891 made a concert tour with Seidl. In three 
years she had saved enough money to go to 
Germany to study. Although the opera was 
going full blast in those days, and the “Ring 
des Nibelungen” was new upon the Metro- 
politan stage in the years when Fremstad was 
studying in New York, it is my impression 
that she was never present at an operatic per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera House 
until she came back from Germany to sing there. 


A Worker, Not a “Dreamer 


When | asked her how it happened that she 
did not go to the opera, she replied that she 
“had to save her money.” Fremstad never 
squandered her brains in dreaming about the 
future. She says she never looked further than 
a step ahead; that she could not divide her 
energy up into near and remote purposes; she 
had to have all her mind to do the next thing 
as well as possible. She insists that she worked 
as intensely and devotedly at her church singing 
as she does at her operatic rdles. 

Mme. Fremstad made her début in opera 
at Munich, where she sang for ten years, with 
results more satisfying to her public than to 
herself. The Munich public liked her in com- 
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edy. The verdict there was that she was a 
singer of unusual talent, with a light, pleasing 
voice. She sang mainly contralto and mezzo- 
soprano parts, especially parts like Amneris, 
in which the singer must be able to invade 
soprano terri- 
tory. This was 
disheartening 
work at last, 
because Mme. 
Fremstad felt 
that the upper 
tones of her 
voice were not 
being devel 


oped. 

The common 
saying is that 
Mme. Frem- 


stad was a con- 
tralto who by 
persistent effort 
has extended 
her range and 
become a s0- 
prano. She 
herself says: 
“The Swedish 
voice is always 
long.”’ Nilsson 
and Jenny Lind 
had this same 
extended range. 
When Mme 
Fremstad re- 
turned to New 
York ten years 





scale. It was constantly charged against 
Viardot that she had somewhat injured her 
entire voice for the acquisition of a few tones 
above her natural always 
been with singers of the greatest talent, more- 
over, that the 
voice has been 
most difficult 
of subjugation. 
It would seem 
that when the 


becomes 


compass. It has 


voice 
the vehicle of 
the mind, made 
to serve tor 
some end be- 
yond its own 
sensuous 
beauty, it has 
to be recon- 
quered on a 
higher plane. 
The more sub- 
tle the intel- 
ligence, the 
more in di- 
vidual the 
quality of the 
voice, the more 
reiuctant and 
unaccommo- 
dating is th 
organ itself. 
Jenny Lind’s 
required 
extraordinary 
labors on the 
part ol the 


voice 


ago, her con- 
tralto tones singer, and re- 
were unques- mained uneven 
tionably more to the end 
beautiful than of her career 
her upper the middle 
notes; the tones being al- 
were richer “ ways slightly 
more beauti- veiled. Pasta’s 
fully colored, DURING the entire opera season, when she 1s stinging on! voice was 
had a more in- stage several times a week and filling concert engagements a originally weak 
dividual qual- well, Mme. Homer manages ber own house, ber own nursery and husky, 
ity. She herself and her five children She 1s never harassed by nervou inflexible 
believed that strain. Her sineine ts the expression of a ric! ll poised as mere sound, 
her upper voice nature that has never tortured itself with goading ambition qu ite without 
charm. Chor- 


would have an 
equally dis- 
tinctive quality if she had the same oppor- 
tunity to develop it. In this belief she was 
almost alone. 

Singing masters and critics have always 
been hostile to a singer’s efforts to extend her 


ley wrote of 
Viardot that from the first her hearers recog- 
nized that in her voice “nature had 
her a rebel to subdue, not a vassal to com- 
mand.”’ It has seldom happened that a voice 
easily managed, rich, sweet, even throughout 


given 
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its compass, has fallen to the lot of a singer 
of the highest talent. 


Fiercely Attacked on Her Début as a Soprano 


Although Mme. Fremstad’s Kundry was an 
almost sensational success, critics complained 
that the music of the second act lay beyond 
the natural compass of her voice. It was not 
until December 13, 1905, that she at last made 
her début in a soprano part, the’ Briinhilde in 
“Siegfried.” Of this performance the critic of 
the New York Sun wrote: 


\bout 11.15 p. M. on Wednesday, Olive Fremstad 
awoke from the dream that she was a dramatic 
prano [he high notes which do not belong to 
her scale, for which she had made such elaborate prep- 
aration, refused to come. They were pitiful little 
head tones; . the meaning of Wagner was lost; 

the final duet was a saddening exhibition 
This experiment should be a warning to ambitious 
contraltos, etc 


$o- 


Six years later the same critic wrote of her 


Isolde: 


Mme. Fremstad as Isolde took the opera into her 
hands as soon as the first act was fairly started. Her 
Isolde last night rose to new heights, and it must be 
said with all possible emphasis that this was due to 
increased mastery of her tones. She has never be- 
fore sung with such freedom, such assurance, such 
boldness of attack, such a marvelous variety of color, 
and such perfectly carrying tone. Having this splen- 
did vocal equipment at her command, she threw her- 
self into the role with such an outpouring of dramatic 
eloquence that she fairly lifted her associates above 
themselves 


This “splendid vocal equipment” the singer 
has built tone by tone, without mach encourage- 
ment from her critics. Mme. Fremstad says: 
“| do not claim this or that for my voice. I do 
not sing contralto or soprano. I sing Isolde. 
What voice is necessary for the part | under- 
take, | will produce.” 


Fremstad a Great Tragic Actress 


The Wagnerian rdles, of course, offer the 
creative singer great opportunities. Wagner 
said he discovered that a good libretto could 
not be a great poem; that a libretto must retain 
the simplicity of legend, that the characters must 
be indicated rather than actualized. It is in 
the musical ideas and in the scoring of them 
that the poem flowers, that the legend rises 
from the low relief of archaic simplicity and 
becomes present and passionate and personal. 
Mme. Fremstad has developed these heroic 
roles in the heroic spirit. A great tragic actress, 


she is, of course, able to give these Wagnerian 


heroines color and passion and personality and 
immediateness. An actress with such power to 
create life and personality might well forget the 
great ideas which lie behind these women, in 
realizing and releasing their rich humanity. 
But with Mme. Fremstad one feels that the 
idea is always more living than the emotion; 
perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say 
that the idea is so intensely experienced that 
it becomes emotion. 

However definite and full her conception of 
a character, her portrayal of it is always aus- 
tere, marked by a very parsimony of elabora- 
tion and gesture. After you have heard her 
sing Isolde, for instance, you are unable to 
say by what means she communicated to you 
the conception that is all too-present with you. 
You can not recall any carefully contrived stage 
business by which she took advantage of the 
You can not say, “By such and such 
You are 
whatever 


composer. 
a thing she accomplished so and so.” 
driven back to the conclusion that 
happened during the performance, happened in 
Mme. Fremstad; that the fateful drama actu- 
ally went on behind her brow. 

Mme. Fremstad’s impersonations are deeply 
conceived rather than highly inflected. She 
rejects a hundred means of expression for every 
one that she uses, but the means she finally 
adopts is often a hundred things in one; it has 
its roots deep in human nature, it follows the 
old paths of human yearning, it repeats those 
habits of mind and body which, by repeating 
themselves, define human nature. But her 
means of expressing these things are so simple 
that, powerfully as they affect us, we are 
scarcely conscious of the means themselves; 
we get the feeling, but we do not know how we 


get it. Why does one so vividly remember 
her oath upon Hagen’s spear in the third 
act of ‘“‘Gétterdimmerung’? Other singers 


have caught the spear as fiercely and have sung 
the passage with as much righteous indigna- 
tion; but, at some time or other in her study 
of the part, Mme. Fremstad has been able to 
realize Briinhilde at that moment more in- 
tensely than other singers have done. Artistic 
experiences are always mental experiences, and 
the instrument of art never forgets a 
great moment —can always reproduce it. 


one’s 


Kundry — Fremstad’s First Great Success 

A great artist usually handles a difficult situa- 
tion simply, but that simplicity has cost the 
imagination many births and deaths; it is the 
very flower of all the artist’s powers. Take,” 
for instance, the moment in which Kundry 
gives the young Parsifal his ersten Kuss in 
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Klingsor’s garden. The enchantress is bound 
by tradition to give this kiss while she is seated 
on a couch, upon which she has been wheeled 
into the middle of the stage. Parsifal, perforce, 
must kneel beside her in order to be kissed at all. 
The duration of this kiss, under the full glare 
of the calcium light, is determined by the or- 
chestra; it must last through a long orchestral 
passage. Parsifal must start back from it and 
be re-subdued to it before he finally breaks 
away with the cry, “Amfortas! die Wunde!” 
How is the singer to manage the mere element 
of duration without making the caress either 
formal or ridiculous? Kundry bends over the 
youth to give him this kiss with perfect self- 
confidence, almost indifference; she has. never 
failed to vanquish her knight. But, as her 
face comes near to his, her indolence changes 
into something less negative; she is moved by 
a sort of tenderness, powerful because it is 
corporeal and sincere. Her right arm is about 


the boy; with her left hand she lifts her flowing” 


hair and holds it before her face and his, like a 
scarf. Behind this she kisses him. The in- 
clination of her head, every line of her body 
contribute to the poetry of the moment. In 
Mme. Fremstad’s performance of the part this 
is always a great moment; — it might so easily 
be a great stupidity. 

Wagner had done many kinds of women 
before he did Kundry, and into her he put them 
all. She is a summary of the history of woman- 
kind. He sees in her an instrument of tempta- 
tion, of salvation, and of service; but always an 
instrument, a thing driven and employed. Like 
Euripides, he saw her as a disturber of equilib- 
rium, whether on the side of good or evil, 
an emotional force that continually deflects 
reason, weary of her activities, yet kept within 
her orbit by her own nature and the nature 
of men. She can not possibly be at peace 
with herself. Mme. Fremstad preserves the 
integrity of the character through all its 
changes. In the last act, when Kundry washes 
Parsifal’s feet and dries them with her 
hair, she is the same driven creature, drag- 
ging her long past behind her, an instrument 
made for purposes eternally contradictory. 
She had served the Grail fiercely and Klingsor 
fiercely, but underneath there was weari- 
ness of seducing and comforting — the desire 
not to be. Mme. Fremstad’s Kundry is no 
exalted penitent, who has visions and ecsta- 
sies. Renunciation is not fraught with deep joys 
for her; it is merely — necessary, and better 
than some things she has known; above all, 
better than struggle. Who can say what 
memories of Klingsor’s garden are left in the 
renunciatory. hands that. wash Parsifal’s feet? 


After her ministrations to the knight, she 
goes to the rear of the stage and stands with 
her back to the audience, but there is no doubt 
as to what she is doing. She is not praying 
or looking into herself: she is looking off at 
the mountains and the springtime. From the 
audience one seems to see the ranges of 
the Pyrenees, to feel suddenly and sharply the 
beauty of the physical world. She moves 
toward the door with her bent step of “‘ser- 
vice.”” Before she disappears she turns again 
and looks at Parsifal. There are many de- 
grees of resignation, it seems; the human 
spirit can be broken many times before it 
becomes insensate. Then only does she in 
truth renounce. 

In the last scene renunciation is complete 
and the will to live entirely gone. This scene 
Mme. Fremstad continually improves. One 
used to feel her entrance too much, there was 
too much of the fixed religious idea in it. Now 
she effaces herself among the crowd of knights. 
Her personality was conflict. The struggle 
over, she is without personality; there is nothing 
of her but a desire for release. When the Grail 
is extended to her, she sinks slowly, and against 
the altar stair lie her dead hands, which have 
at last renounced — everything. Nothing short 
of death itself could make an absolutely sure 
convert of Kundry. There were many such 
stubborn struggles in the early days of the 
Church; they are to be found even in the lives 
of the saints. 


Fremstad’s Power of Transformation 


Like Geraldine Farrar, Mme. Fremstad cos- 
tumes her parts herself. She not only designs 
her costumes — she practically makes them. 
Many of her most effective ones are not gar- 
ments at all, but pieces of fabric which she 
drapes and pins together before she goes upon 
the stage, giving them exactly the lines she 
desires. Thus her costumes become a part 
of the action.. Her body she is able to manage 
and readjust very much as she does her fabrics. 
It is difficute, to believe that her voluptuous 
Venus and her girlish Briinhilde are made out 
of the same body. How, for instance, when 
she sings Giulietta, in “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
does she remold her own strongly modeled 
countenance into the empty, sumptuous face of 
the Venetian beauty ? — lifted, one might say, 
from a Veronese fresco. 

This girlish Briinhilde, in “Die Walkiire,”’ is 


a wholly original conception. The traditional 


Briinhilde is a large, full-figured woman, op- 
pressively mature, who stands upon a rock and 
sings; she moves as little as possible, and then 
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with matronly dignity Mme. Fremstad’s 
idea is that the war-maiden in the first opera 
of the Ring is a girl, not a matron. During 
her magic sleep on the rock she, if she does 
not grow older, at least loses her girlishness, so 
that Siegfried finds her a young woman. It 
is not until she appears in “‘G6tterdammerung” 
that Mme. Fremstad permits her Briinhilde 
that full-blownness which usually stamps the 
Valkyr throughout the Ring. This conception 
is justified by the score; the Valkvr music 
is restless, turbulent, energetic. The Valkyrs’ 
ride is the music of a pack of wild young things. 
Motion lightness of foot, spring of step, 
eagerness of body — is the physical expression 
of Mme. Fremstad’s Briinhilde. The short 
skirt —a courageous innovation — no doubt 
contributes to the effect of slender girlishness. 
But the matter is accomplished by means more 
subtle. 


The short skirt would be a pathetic impro-, 


priety in a statuesque Briinhilde; the accent 
is in the nervous foot and leg, the knee usually 
a little bent, as if she were always ready to run. 
Her shoulders, too, incline forward with a sort 
of youthful eagerness, like the shoulders of 
a boy running. Her body looks straight and 
athletic, like a boy’s. But everything goes 
back to the untamed energy, the rhythm of 
the Valkvr musk The Valkyr’s first song she 
does not, certainly, sing as well as other Briin- 
hildes have sung it; but after the first few mo- 
ments the magnificently vital conception never 
flags. .Impulsive youth explains much in Briin- 
hilde that seems inexplicable in a mature and dis- 
creet Valkyr; her gibes at Fricka, 
her passionate hero-worship, 
her feeling that people matter 
Wotan’s 
reproaches are less revolting 
than when they are directed 
toward a mature woman. The 
Valkyr is a girl being sacrificed, 
not a woman being degraded 
Any one who watches Mm« 
Fremstad’s work is driven 
to the conclusion 
that, although she 


more than laws 
















gives such distinctly different physical personal- 
ities to her Sieglinde, Elsa, Kundry, Tosca, her 
make-up box has little to do with her trans- 
formations. The opera-glass will never betray 
any of Mme. Fremstad’s secrets. The real ma- 
chinery is all behind the brows. Mme. Fremstad 
herself says: “Even the voice is not a physical 
attribute. It belongs to one’s soul rather 
than to one’s body. When I was studying Sa- 
lome, | discovered that you can not even be 
wicked with your body. A little wickedness 
is as stupid as any other kind of mediocrity 
If you are going to be wicked, you must be very 
wicked, and you can be that only with your 
mind and your voice. Your body can’t accom- 
plish much. To leave out a hip or a shoulder, 
that is mere stupidity. Wickedness, to be 
interesting, must be something active, not a lack 
of clothes.” 

Circumstances have never helped Mme 
Fremstad. She grew up in a new, crude coun- 
try where there was neither artistic stimulus 
nor discriminating taste. She was poor, and 
always had to earn her own living and pay for 
her music lessons out of her earnings. She 
fought her own way toward the intellectual 
centers of the world. She wrung from fortune 
the one profit which adversity sometimes leaves 
with strong natures — the power to conquer. 
Wagner once said that the bigger the bell, the 
more difficult it is to release its tone: a sleigh- 
bell will tinkle to the tap of the finger-nail, 
but to ring a great bell one must strike it with 
a hammer. It is only within the last eight 
vears that Mme. Fremstad has disclosed 
the scope of her artistic 
and intellectual powers. 
Goethe said: “There are 
many kinds of garlands: some 
of them may be easily gath- 
ered on a morning’s walk.” 
There are others that are 
unattainable — that no one 
has ever gathered, and no one 
ever will. But the pursuit 
of them is one of the most 
glorious forms 
of human activity. 


FARRAR'S impersonation of Madame Butterfly is so Japanese in 


appearance, in posture, and movement, that it bas been marveled at by 


the Japanese themselves 
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HE KNEW SHE WAS GOING 
TO SAY THAT 


Another ‘‘After Thirty’’ Story 
BY JULIAN STREET 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


The truth about marriage —told with a wit that bites but leaves no sting 
and with a realism that reflects more than the surface of human nature — is 
the new thing that the “* After Thirty”’ stories are bringing into MCCLURE'S 


I is no matter what the first girl’s name 

was. Enough that she was very round and 

very pink, that her bathing-cap was blue 

with black Valkyrie wings at either side, 
and that, from the hour of her arrival at the 
Seaview Inn, Shelley Wickett perceived a new 
romantic beauty in the coast of Maine. Every 
afternoon they strolled out to the point and 
watched the surf come smashing in upon the 
rocks; every evening at the club they danced 
his collar to limpness; every morning they 
played tennis; every midday they swam and 
splattered in the sea. Within a week they 
ceased to talk of people and hotels and clothes 
and things to eat, and got along to Venice and 
the stars and the feeling that they had “known 
each other always.’’ Then, one day, just to 
show how deep and true her friendship for him 
had become, the girl came up behind him in 
the surf and ducked him. 

Purposely, upon the following day, he reached 
the beach a little late, and as he loped down the 
stretch of burning sand his eyes searched 
the margin of the sea for the familiar wingéd 
bathing-cap. And presently, amid the swirl- 
ing suds just inside the breaker-line, he sighted 
it. The girl’s back was toward him. He hur- 
ried into the water, and, coming within reach 
of her just as a great green roller toppled over, 
pressed a hand upon her damp, delightful neck. 

Her head went under for an instant. She 
came up a disheveled mermaid, blowing, 
dripping, angry. And she had a right to be 
angry, for she had never seen Wickett before. 

He was horror-stricken. His face crimsoned 
beneath its tan, and the crimson oozed down 
into his neck and disappeared beneath his 
bathing-suit. He tried to tell the story of the 
other girl and the other ducking and the other 


wingéd cap, and because he was so ashamed, 
and because his blurted apologies were so 
pathetic, and because he was so amazingly 
good-looking, her heart softened toward him. 
She forgave him. And when she actually 
laughed across red lips and small white teeth, 
he forgot the other girl forever and became 
Molly’s bondsman. 

That was her name — Molly. She had an- 
other name, but — oh, her complexion was like 
a bunch of pink and white sweet-peas, and her 
eyes. were like a pair of cornflowers, and her 
ways were baffling beyond belief. You never 
knew what she was thinking, or what she was 
going to say. She was Mystery personified. 
Even when Wickett asked her to become his 
wife he didn’t know what she was going to 
say. But she did. So in about a year they 
went to a big stone church which was full of 
flowers and friends, and stood up before a 
minister who could intone the sense out of any 
service, and were married. And for a long 
time after that they seized every opportunity 
to tell about their first romantic meeting in 
the surf. 

Their first baby was called Molly and their 
second was called Shelley, and both children 
gurgled, and ‘looked at their hands and feet, 
and teethed, and were so generally engrossing 
that their parents hadn’t time to tell the story 
of the ducking as often as they used to. Even 
when they did occasionally recall it, the episode 
seemed vague and unreal, like a dream, or an 
anecdote about a boy and girl whom they had 
known long, long ago. The world had changed. 
It had become a parents’ and children’s world — 
happy, but lacking the rainbow radiance with 
which their lovers’ world had shone. For it is 
a truth (an annoying truth, which people will 
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dispute as they dispute any truth unpleasing 
to them) that children, however they may 
bind their parents together by a mutual interest 
and affection, are among the strongest agencies 
for the destruction of romance. 

Far up among the radiant mountain-peaks 
of Youth bubbles the spring of Curiosity, 
which, trickling downward, runs into the rapids 
of Romance. Your couple, embarking in the 
matrimonial canoe, shoot these rapids, and are 
but vaguely conscious of the splendid scenery 
which flashes by on either bank. After a time 
they come to the first cataract — the birth of 
their first child — a long hard portage, with the 
larger portion of the burden on the wife. After 
that there may be other rapids, but they never 
rush so swiftly. With each succeeding cata- 
ract the stream grows calmer, until Romance 
has been left far behind and the matrimonial 
craft (if it has not capsized) floats placidly upon 
the sweet, slow-flowing river of Affection. 

It was on this river that Wickett found him- 
self after eight years of married life. For a 
time he tried to think himself contented, but 
he was forever dreaming of the rapids and the 
hills, and presently he found himself admitting, 
secretly, that the pastoral panoramas surround- 
ing him were cloying. It bored him to be able 
to foresee, in every detail, the landscape that 
would lie beyond each bend ahead. And the 
more he thought he knew what lay ahead, the 
more his longing eves looked back. 

Molly, on the other hand, seemed satisfied 
to drift and doze through life, sunned by her 
motherhood. Now and then her husband made 
some effort to awaken her, to remind her of 
the old days when the stream flowed fast. But 
she was not responsive. And it was when he 
admitted to himself that she was not responsive 
that he first began to notice that a handkerchief 
was fluttering at him in flirtatious signal from 
the shore. 

The lady who inspired Wickett’s interest was a 
Mrs. Barton, who possessed black eyes, a “‘tem- 
perament,” and a husband (fat despite the ex- 
ercises which she made him do for fifteen min- 
utes every morning) whom she credited with 
the phenomenal feat of failing utterly to under- 
stand her. However, Mr. Barton had money; 
wherefore his wife (whose very prayer-book was 
gold-mounted) had not the least intention of 
letting him go — or of letting herself go, either. 
She only wanted to be entertained; and so did 
Wickett; so they entertained each other. 

Finding flirtation with Mrs. Barton stimulat- 
ing, Wickett began, in his own mind, to justify 
it. He told himself that, for one thing, it was 
not serious, and that, for another, it never would 
have started had Molly kept herself a little more 


alive — had she been a little more the sweet- 
heart and a little less the suburban wife and 
mother — plump, pretty, conscientious, and — 
uninteresting. Wistfully he thought of their 
first years together. She had been a real com- 
panion then, up and ready for anything at a 
moment’s notice: to tour Europe with a pair 
of suitcases, or to rush in for a gay evening in 
New York. But all that lay behind, now. 
Any proposal calculated to alter her domestic 
routine was sure to be rejected — because she 
had (or hadn’t) done her marketing for Sun- 
day; because of the expense; more frequently 
because of the children. Even her kisses were 
becoming sisterly. 

So, one day, instead of asking Molly in to town 
for luncheon, he invited Mrs. Barton. They 
lunched at Sherry’s, and had a bottle of choice 
Chateau Latour (oh, he’d have done as much 
for Molly if she had given him the chance!), 
and exchanged horizontal glances and intimate 
ideas. The sensation of adventure pleased 
them both; so presently they tried it again — 
and again — and again. And as thev ate and 
drank and talked their way along, they dis- 
covered that they “understood” each other, and 
told each other so — with subtle implication that 
certain other people failed to understand them. 
Thus, by degrees, they became sorry for each 
other, and still more sorry for themselves. 
Wickett began to think of Mrs. Barton as a 
combination of Sappho, Helen of Troy, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Lady Hamilton, Isolde, and 
Guinevere; and of himself as a blend of Paris, 
Tristan, Rizzio, Launcelot, and a number of 
other notoriously ardent gentlemen. It seemed 
to him that, but for his family, his coffee busi- 
ness, and the conventional and commercial era 
in which he had the misfortune to exist, his 
name might have echoed down through history 
as that of an exceptionally picturesque and 
torrid lover. (There are times when al! men 
suspect themselves of things like that.) 

When Mrs. Barton talked to him about her 
“temperament,” he discovered that he had one 
of his own. Had he not been on the glee club 
at college? Had he not taken part in amateur 
dramatics, and even written a verse that was 
published in the college paper? He had! But 
after graduation stern necessity had forced 
him to abandon Art for coffee. He began to 
see the matter as a tragedy — though just 
what branch of Art he had given up he never 
told Mrs. Barton. Probably, however, it was 
poetry. At all events, he had a relapse when 
Mrs. Barton had a birthday, for he wrote her a 
poem in which he rhymed “hair” and “fair” — 
and what poet, | ask you, could make a better 
rhyme than that? 
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As he began to realize the depth of his 
artistic nature, Wickett acquired the habit of 
dropping in on Osgood, the illustrator, who had 
a bungalow not far away. He liked to go there 
Sunday mornings, while Molly represented the 
family at church. He would fling himself upon 
Osgood’s couch, wave an arm at the untidiness 
about him, and proclaim with heavy sighs 
that, but for cruel fate, he tao might have been 
living “this sort of life.” Then he would look 
over Osgood’s latest drawings, nod his head 
wisely, and tell Osgood exactly what he didn’t 
like about them. 

The apparent seriousness with which the 
young illustrator listened to him would have 
been creditable had it been prompted by mere 
hospitality. But that wasn’t it. Osgood liked 
Mrs. Wickett. She not only gave charming 
little dinners to which he was invited with 
steadily increasing frequency, but — oh, her 
complexion was like a bunch of pink and white 
sweet-peas, and her eyes were like a pair of 
cornflowers, and her ways were baffling beyond 
belief. You never knew what she was thinking, 
or what she was going to say. She was Mys- 
tery personified. 

And Molly liked Osgood. She liked his curi- 
ous unconventional ways, his periods of dreamy 
abstraction followed by flashes of intense and 
eager interest, in which he emphasized his 
utterances with gestures of the arms and head. 
There was an earnest, frank, ingenuous look 
in his brown eyes which was boyish and charm- 
ing, and which called (Molly told herself) upon 
her “‘mother-instinct.’”” She worried over him: 
over his’ fantastic bachelor housekeeping, his 
dish-washing, the colds he caught and neglected 
(and got over), the buttons he sewed on, and 
the half-tame mouse which he called Henrietta 
and allowed to run about his studio. 


Yes, you see what sort of story it is going to 
be. But, in the interest of a faint originality, I. 
would call attention to the fact that never, at 
any time, was Osgood the “best friend” of 
Wickett. (Thev very often are, you know.) 
Wickett’s best friend was named Higgins. He 
was fat and lazy and prematurely bald, and 
utterly unromantic, inside and out, and as he 
has nothing whatever to do with this story, I 
wonder that | mentioned him at all. 


Every one who has lived — even those who 
have not lived, but have gathered their ideas 
of life from plays and stories — knows that sit- 
uations such as | have outlined come to cli- 
maxes of one kind or another. The climax in 
the Wicketts’ case arrived upon the night of 
one of the summer dances at the Country Club. 


Several days beforehand, Molly proposed to 
her husband that, as Mr. Barton was away and 
Mrs. Barton liked to dance, they ask her to 
dine with them that evening, and go on, later, 
to the club. 

Wickett said he thought that would be nice. 
Deep down in his heart he was a little bit 
amused at Molly’s blindness. 

“Is there any one else you'd like me to ask 
in to make us four at table?” she inquired. 

“How about Osgood?” he suggested, 

Molly said she thought that would be nice 
—said it with an_ I-hadn’t-thought-of-him 
expression. 

So the dinner was arranged. 

It proved to be delightful, replete with those 
touches Molly knew how to give. But, un- 
fortunately, just as the entrée was being 
served, there came, from above, a_ wailing 
sound which caused the hostess to excuse her- 
self hurriedly and scamper upstairs; and which 
caused Mrs. Barton to reflect that, thank 
goodness, ber dinner-parties were not subject 
to such interruption — one had enough trouble 
with one’s cook and one’s Pomeranian! 

Presently the wailing ceased and Molly re- 
turned. Mrs. Barton made polite inquiries, 
and was informed that little Shelley had a 
stomach-ache. 

“Poor little tad!” said Mrs. Barton, in her 
sympathetic, mellow voice. 

(“What a wonderful mother she would have 
made!” thought Wickett to himself.) 

“Yes,” said Molly. “He was pathetic. He 
asked why God sent him the stomach-ache.” 

“How fascinating of him!” Mrs. Barton 
said. “‘You have such charming children.” 

“Of course we think so,” beamed Molly, 
reflecting to herself that Mrs. Barton had her 
good points, after all. 

One of her good points was a pearl necklace, 
and Molly took care to admire it, a little later, 
in the living-room, while the men were having 
theircigars. Then, when the cigars were pretty 
well burned don, there came the momentary 
glare of headlights through the window-shades, 
and the barely audible purr of a motor. 

“Here’s the car,” said Wickett. He arose, 
looking first at Mrs. Barton, then at his wife. 

As the others stood up, Molly began speaking 
with nervous rapidity. 

“Now, listen,” she said, looking from one to 
another. “I’m not going. You're all to go 
on just the same. I won’t hear of anything 
else. There’s nothing really the matter with 
little Shelley — nothing. But he might wake 
up again and want me, and | simply couldn’t 
be happy awav from the house.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Mrs. Barton said. 
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He tried 


“He'll be all right with Katie,” 
Wickett. ‘‘Do come along, Molly.” 
to sound persuasive. 

“Katie isn’t his mother!’”’ Molly affirmed, 
with a defiant little nod. 

“‘Well— do as you think best, dear,” said 
Wickett, with the air of one who surrenders 
only after a hard fought battle. “I should insist 
upon staying myself, but, you see ——’” 

“Suppose we all stay?’ suggested Mrs. 
Barton sweetly, but, somehow, not convincingly. 

“No, no, no!” protested Molly, shepherding 
them toward the door. “If you don’t go at 
once you'll make me very uncomfortable!” 

Evidently Wickett and Mrs. Barton did not 
wish to make her uncomfortable, for they gave 
in. Wickett went for his overcoat, and Mrs. 
Barton wafted filmily upstairs to get her wrap. 
Only Osgood hesitated. 

“Oh, say, Mrs. Wickett,” he protested, .in 
his impetuous, boyish way, “let me stay behind, 
won't your I didn’t want to go to this darn 
dance, anyhow. I hate dances. Honestly | do. 
I just came to be with you — with you people.” 

“Nonsense!”’ called Wickett, from the hall. 
“Come along, Osgood. You'll have a good 
time.” 

“You'll meet lots of attractive girls there,” 
Molly said. 

“Girls!” sniffed Osgood contemptuously, as 
if to imply that girls were the last things in the 
world to interest him. Then, turning a gaze of 
deep sincerity upon his hostess, he said: “‘ Truly, 
Mrs. Wickett, if you want to be very, very 
nice to me, you'll let me stay a while and taik.”’ 

Molly hesitated. ‘‘Of course,” she said, “if 
you really mean it ——” 

“But I do!” he broke in. 

“I’m sure it’s mighty decent in you, Osgood,” 
said Wickett, who was already in his overcoat. 
“I'd gladly stay behind, myself, but you see 
Mrs. Barton loves to dance, so | really feel —”’ 
Hearing that lady’s step upon the stair, he did 
not finish the remark. 

“Oh, you have to go, of course,’ Osgood 
agreed, sotio voce. “But don’t thank me for 
staying behind; I’m really very glad to.” 

Then Mrs. Barton came into the room with 
good nights which, somehow, reminded Osgood 
of the frosting on a fancy wedding-cake. 

He and Molly followed the other pair to the 
front door and watched them get into the car. 
Then, as the bloodshot eye of the tail-light 
disappeared down the drive, they turned back 
to the living-room. 

Molly crossed to a spacious table laden with 
books and magazines and lighted by a rotund 
lamp, and, taking up a piece of embroidery, 
sat down where the light would fall upon her 


work. Osgood did not seat himself. He 
walked with slow, aimless steps to the far end of 
the room, drew a fresh cigar from his pocket, 
and, as he lighted it, turned and regarded Molly 
curiously across the flaming match. Her head 
was bent; her needle passed swiftly back and 
forth through the linen stretched upon the 
little drumlike frame. The young man swung 
about again, and, strolling to the open French 
windows, gazed through the screen door at 
the little formal garden just outside. 

“You made the gardens, didn’t your” he 
asked her, presently, over his shoulder. 

“Yes,” she said. 

He drew a deep breath of the soft air that 
filtered in. ‘“They’re gorgeous now, in the 
moonlight,” he said. “Don’t you want to put 
down your work and come outside?” 

“Yes, | think | do.” She arose, laid her 
embroidery upon the table, and moved toward 
the door. He held the screen open and in- 
clined his head as she stepped out before him 
into the moonlight and the fragrance. 

Passing the pool, from which the moon looked 
up at them like a disk of Chinese gold, they 
strolled to a seat in the shadow of the hedge. 

“Shall we sit here?” he asked her. 

Obediently, she seated herself. 

Tossing four inches of cigar across the hedge, 
he dropped to a place at her side. His elbows 
rested on his knees. He regarded her beneath 
his brows, and as he did so he struck a fist slowly, 
abstractedly, into the palm of the other hand. 

“The air is so still,” he said at last, “that it 
seems as if one could almost hear the moon- 
light.”’ 

She held up a hand for silence. 

“Listen!” she whispered. “It’s not 
moonlight. It’s the music at the club.” 

In the silence that ensued, they both heard it, 
rising and falling, as if wafted to them across 
the links en intermittent zephyrs which were 
like the soft breathing of the summer night. 


the 


THERE is a terrace at the Country Club,— a 
wonderful wide terrace facing eastward toward 
Long Island Sound,— and on that terrace are 
syringa bushes, and in the shadow of those 
bushes is a marble seat of classic and uncom- 
fortable design, and on that seat sat Wickett 
and Mrs. Barton — and hardly knew that it 
was not upholstered. 

Wickett had not even had to say it was too 
hot for dancing; Mrs. Barton had not even 
had to make believe she had a headache. On 
arriving at the club, they had gone directly to 
the seat upon the terrace, and forthwith lost all 
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track of time. The whole world seemed to them 
to be composed of flower-scents, and music, and 
the dust of moon and stars. And oh, the mys- 
tery there was about her in that light! And 
oh, the rapt intensity of the gaze with which 
his eyes caressed her! So they sat and talked 
together, in low voices, of Men and Women, 
Life and Love. 

Presently she said: 

“How beautiful it is that we can talk about 
these things, yet keep it all impersonal!” 

The moon was making silver outlines of her. 
He did not feel impersonal at all. 

“Vera!” he breathed. It was the first time 
that he had called her by her given name. 

“It has been perfect — this companionship of 
ours,”’ she murmured. “Oh, Shelley! It can’t 
be — be —’”’ She did not finish the sentence. 

“Be what?” he asked in a tense voice. 

“It can’t be wrong, can it?” 

“Wrong?” he repeated passionately. 
don’t know! I don’t care!” 

“But oughtn’t we to care? Aren’t we grow- 
ing rash? Aren’t we being driven on by our 
hunger for sympathy and companionship?” Her 
voice broke; he heard her catch her breath. 

“Well,” he demanded, “haven’t two hu- 
man beings with feelings a right to some 
companionship?” 

“That’s just it!” she whispered. “Oh, tell 
me! Have you ever known the utter dullness 
of living with a person whose every thought 
and every word is known to you before it is 
spoken?” 

Wickett leaned and buried his face in his 
palms. 

“Have 1?” he said in a muffled 
“Have 1! Oh, Vera! Don’t ask me!” 

“Oh, don’t!” she pleaded, with a quick 
access of tenderness, laying her hand lightly 
on his hair — for just an instant. 

He sat up suddenly, and, leaning teward her, 
found her hand with his. 

“Vera!” he breathed. 
So wonderful!” 

Again he heard her draw a quivering breath. 

Then, drugged with the deadly combination 
of woman and scent and moon and music, he 
bent impetuously, and kissed her mouth. . . . 
And an instant after he was sorry, for he 
realized, even as his lips touched hers, that he 
did not love her. That was a disappointment. 
He wanted to love —to love magnificently, 
tragically. And just before the kiss he almost 
thought he did. Illusion! Suddenly he be- 
came conscious that the marble seat was hard 
and cold. 

“Why 
murmured. 


“5 


”? 


groan. 


“You are so strange! 


-why did you kiss me?” she 


The question annoyed him. He had a feeling 
that she was going to ask him that. It was 
the very question that he asked himself. 
Why had he kissed her? Perhaps he could find 
out by doing it again. He tried it. 

“Don’t!” she whispered, drawing back. 

Promptiy — more promptly than he should 
have, perhaps —he desisted. There came to 
him the memory of a school-girl with two braids 
down her back. She had said “Don’t!” to 
him, like that, long, long ago. Who might she 
be saying “Don’t” to now, he wondered — or 
had she thought of something else to say? 

Mrs. Barton rose to her feet. 

“This is folly!’”’ she exclaimed breathlessly. 
“Oh, Shelley! It can’t go on! Don’t you see 
it can’t? We must—” She sighed deep. 
“We must ——”’ 

“Part?” he filled in obligingly, as, with a 
definite feeling of relief, he also arose from 
the marble seat. His legs felt stiff. Sur- 
reptitiously he stretched them. 

She nodded. 

“It is the only thing to do! 
once. Just send me home in your car. 
try toaccompany me. _I wish to be alone 

“Of course,” he chimed in. “Alone with 
your thoughts.” 

“Ah!” she breathed. “How wonderfully 
you have learned to understand me.” 

And at that truth he sighed profoundly. 

“Good night!” she said, and offered him her 
hand. 

His sense of duty told him that he ought to 
seize her in his arms, but he could not bring 
himself to do it. 

“Good night!” He tried to convey fervor 
in his pressure of her hand. 

“T’ll get my wrap,” she said, as their hands 
dropped apart. Then she turned and made her 
way across the terrace to the club house, ad- 
justing her hair with both hands as she went. 

A few moments later, beneath the brilliant 
lights of the portico, he handed her into his car. 

“Don’t come back for me,” he ordered his 
chauffeur. “I’m going to walk.” 

As she heard him say that, Mrs. Barton shot 
him a sympathetic glance. He too, she believed, 
wished to be alone — “with his thoughts.” 
And, of a truth, he did. 

“Good night!” 

“Good night!” 

He heaved a relieved sigh as the car drove 
away. Then, putting on his hat, he set out 
across the links in the direction of his home. 

The close-cropped turf, exquisitely soft and 
cool beneath the thin soles of his pumps, 
stretched out before him like a luminous carpet 
of green and silver. Behind him, fainter and 


I must go at 
Don’t 
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fainter, he heard the music of the dance. Rag- 
time! Oh, he was sick and tired of it! 

A low-lying olive cloud, shadowy and mys- 
terious beneath the moon, became, as he drew 
near, a clump of trees. He rounded them, and 
presently reached the low stone wall separat- 
ing his garden from the eleventh green. Plac- 
ing one hand upon the capstone, he vaulted over 
into his own domain, and made his way up the 
grass path between the beds of hardy peren- 
nials shimmering at him in the silver light. 
Beyond the hardy garden he followed the curv- 
ing margins of the rose beds, until at length he 
reached the tall, stiff privet hedge which marked 
the limits of the formal garden, nestling in the 
shadow of the house. 

His nearest way indoors lay through the 
formal garden, access to which was given by an 
architectural arch of privet —a masterpiece 
of which the gardener was inordinately proud. 
But Wickett did not pass the arch. As he 
reached it, his ear was struck by an unfamiliar 
sound which caused him to stop. 

The sound was a peculiar kind of little song, 
and it seemed to him to come from somewhere 
near the far end of the hedge, where stood 
the pump-house. 

Until the week before, there had been a gas- 
engine in the pump-house; but it had balked, and 
balked, and balked, until, at last, Wickett had 
been irritated into ordering a more up-to-date 
contrivance to replace it—an electric motor 
which turned itself on and off automatically, 
as water was required in the tank or not. The 
new machine had been there for some days, 
but Wickett had not found the time to go and 
look at it. Not that anything would be ac- 
complished by his looking at it; but it is the 
universal custom for men with country places 
to go and look at things like that. 

Even now it would not have occurred to him 
to drop. in at the pump-house, had it not been 
for the fact that, as he reached the privet arch, 
the motor suddenly began to work, emitting, 
as it did so, its soft, crescendo song. 

He turned off and skirted the outer wall of 
hedge. The song grew louder in his ears. 
Then, suddenly, the tank must have filled up, 
for the automatic cut-out worked, and the 
motor stopped abruptly. The abruptness with 
which it stopped surprised him. Silence suc- 
ceeded for the briefest moment. Then he 
heard voices just beyond the hedge. 


To Molly and young Osgood, seated in the 
garden in the shadow of the inclosing privet, the 
whole world seemed to be composed of flower- 


scents, and music, and the dust of moon and 
stars. And oh, the mystery there was about 
her in that light! And oh, the rapt intensity 
of the gaze with which his eyes caressed her! 
So they lost all track of time as they sat and 
talked together, in low voices, of Men and 
Women, Life and Love. 

It was all impersonal at first, but presently 
he said: 

“You knew I didn’t want to go to the dance. 
You knew | wanted to stay!” 

She looked up at the stars as she answered: 

“I believed you when you said so.” 

“Molly!” he said — and it was the first time 
that he had called her bv her given name — 
“Molly, you knew without my saying so!” 

“Well?” 

“And you knew why!’ 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“| think so,” she answered. “It is because 
you like me — just as I like you.”’ 

“Like!” He stressed the word ironically. 
Then: 

“Did you ever feel that ideas were fluttering 
through your mind like a flight of gorgeous 
butterflies? That you'd like to catch them and 
show them to some one, but feared to try, 
lest you injure them? That is the way it is 
with my idea of you. It flutters on a thousand 
golden wings. | want to catch it and show it 
to you— | want to tell you what | think you 
are. But I can’t. You see, I’m not a lyric 
poet. And I’m not a composer—lI can’t 
compose another Liebestod for you, and, if I 
could, | have no voice in which to sing it to 
you. I’m not able to tell you, Molly, because 
there are only the old dead words, as dry as 
winter twigs. For you | want new ones — 
wonderful words that glow and shimmer like 
the moonlight!” 

“I’m not sure,” she said, “that you haven’t 
found them — and too many! But your idea 
of meis wrong. I’m just an ordinary woman — 
magically endowed, perhaps, for the moment, 
by the moon and your imagination. I’m get- 
ting matronly,— oh, yes, | am! — and besides, 
I’m old enough to be your mother!” 

“You're noi!” he protested vehemently. 
“It isn’t so! You're only four years older!” 

“More than that,” she told him. “I’m 
four years and two children and one husband 
older. And you'd better be glad. You will 
be, some day. You'll talk to some sweet girl 
as you have talked to me, and she'll marry you 
— she can’t help it!— and you'll be happy, 
and |— I'll be a nice, round old lady, who 
will come to visit, and be godmother to your 
children, and spoil them terribly.” 

“Oh, don’t wait for that!” he sighed. 
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“Spoil me! Ilove you!” Then, drugged with 
the deadly combination of woman and scent 
and moon and music, he bent impetuously, 
and kissed her mouth. And an instant after 
she was glad, for she realized, even as his lips 
touched: hers, that she did not love him. She 
had been a little bit afraid she did. 

“Why did you kiss me?” she asked reproach- 
fully. 

“1 love you!” he repeated, as if the words were 
an answer to all the questions in the universe. 

And those were the two utterances which 
wafted, on the stillness of the night, across 
the hedge to Wickett. The words crashed 
upon his senses as unexpectedly, as astound- 
ingly, as bruisingly, as if the bricks of his own 
house had toppled down upon him all at once. 
For an instant he was dazed. Then he felt, 
rising and burning within him like a mass of 
molten metal, the savage instinct of the out- 
raged male. His first impulse was to project 
himself furiously through the hedge. But two 
things deterred him. For one, the hedge was 
thick and high, and, even as he raged, he 
realized that an angry husband in evening 
dress, thrashing wildly in a mass of privet, 
would make a picture more absurd than 
menacing. For another, the remnants of his 
scattered reason told him that a “scene” 
would only dignify the fellow’s impudence. No! 
He would not take part unless he saw that 
Molly needed him. She had been a fool to 
get herself into th’s! She might have known 
young Osgood for an impressionable idiot! 
He was one of those “artistic” people! She 
should have had the sense tc pack him off to his 
beastly bungalow an hour or two since — or, 
at least, to have stayed indoors out of the 
moonlight. And she a married woman, too! 
But this would be a lesson to her —a much 
needed lesson; for she was altogether too in- 
genuous! It was time she found out what men 
were — time she understood the fascinaticn ex- 
ercised upon them by such a woman as herself. 
A wave of admiration for his wife swept over 
him. She was an attractive woman — tremen- 
dously attractive! And she had spirit, too,— 
lots of it! — for all her gentleness and pink-and- 
whiteness! She was quite capable of settling 
this young man. Well — /et her, then! 

Now, hearing his wife’s voice, he held his 
eager breath. 

“Of course | knew you were fond of me, 
she said, in a clear, cool tone. “But as for 
loving you—I simply don’t; that’s all. I 
have given my love once — given all | have. 
And you don’t love me, either. You only think 
you co. So both of us are going to forget that 


” 


anything like this has ever happened.” 


Listening, Wickett approved the first part of 
what she said, but thought the last of it too 
weak. Osgood was getting off too easily. 

“I’m sorry!” he heard the young man sigh. 
“It was all my fault!” 

“No,” said Molly stoutly. “It was not 
all your fault, but mine. I did wrong to come 
and sit here with you. And | knew | was 
doing wrong, but, to tell the truth, I took the 
risk just because—” She broke off without 
finishing. 

“Because — what?” asked Osgood eagerly. 

“Never mind,” she said; and Wickett could 
tell, by the little rustling that he heard and the 
crunch of gravel, that they had risen to their 
feet. 

“Please!”’ the young man urged. 

- just to show that I’m forgiven!” 

A moment’s silence followed, and in that 
silence Wickett heard his own heart thump- 
ing. Hardly less eagerly than Osgood, he 
hoped his wife would answer. What was the 
truth which she had begun to tell — and 
stopped? Had she been jealous of him? Had 
she seen more than he thought that she had 
seen? Had she, in her heart, resented his 
attentions to Mrs. Barton? Had she come 
out here with Osgood through sheer pique? 
He felt a sudden mad desire to seize her in his 
arms, and hold her close, and tell her he had 
never loved another woman, and that he 
never, never would! 

Then she spoke again. 

“Very well,” she said; “I'll tell you. And 
what I’m going to tell is the great Masonic 
secret of the married, which you have no right 
to know. It is the reason why my husband 
wished to go alone with Mrs. Barton to-night, 
and the reason why Mrs. Barton wished to go 
with him. It is the reason why I stayed at 
home — on their account as well as on my own; 
and it is the reason why I ventured here with 
you. This is the secret: Husbands and wives 
become a little tired, now and then, of always 
knowing, in advance, exactly what the other 
is going to say.” 

Then Wickett, standing silent in the moon- 
light, heard their footsteps on the gravel as 
they moved away. He was filled with an 
extremely strange assortment of mixed feelings. 
Whether he had a right to be or not, he was 
still a little angry. He was self-reproachful, 
too (but his self-reproach did not include Mr. 
Barton). He was jealous. He was more in 
love than he had ever been before. He was very 
glad and very sorry, all at once, about a lot of 
things. But, above all, he was amazed. 

He did not know that she was going to say 
that! 


“Tell me 
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“* You sassy little rascal,’ be says, ‘could 
I but grab you for my bride —’ ”’ 


“MASTER IN HIS OWN HOUSE” 


SCENE 
OF THE COAT-ROOM. 


THE TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD IN A New YORK HOTEL, WITH A VIEW 


CHARACTERS. ELMER, THE HEAD COAT-BOY, AND FLOSSIE, THE OPERATOR. 


LOSSIE. Did you see him gimme a 

contemptuous dime, an’ this the 

merry Yule-tide? Guests ain’t got 

no hearts. Say, you look worried, 
Elmer — are you sick? 

Ermer. I wish | never bought that country 
place in Mamaroneck! Frieda’s insistin’ on 
havin’ a Christmas ball for the peasantry, with 
dinner in Old World style, her an’ me at the 
head, an’ the best people next, an’ them with 
only one or two servants gotta set below the 
salt. What’s the idear of that junk? I b’lieve 
| was happier when I was a hop in Duluth, 
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gittin’ three a week an’ buy your own uniform, 
an’ the only sport | knowed was goin’ over to 
watch ’em load a grain-boat, Floss. 

Here you are, mister! Just gimme that hat, 
an’— there’s your check. . . . He’s wiser’n to 
overlook me when he comes out. Last time he 
done it, | told the manager | seen him leavin’ 
a hock-shop very frequent, an’ they shut him 
off on the pencil privilege next day; but we had 
a man-to-man talk, an’ now we're frien’ly. 

Frossie. Did you hear Hattye Murphy’s 
tharried again? An’ a hour after the ceremony 
his mother remarked it’d be better taste if Hat- 
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tye took off her other weddin’ rings, which she 
explained they was wished on; an’ he never 
done one thing in her defense, so Hattye said 
all right, if that was the best she got, an’ she 
had a cop wait while she packed the presents, 
for they was hers, yunno, an’ she was entitled 
to sumpin’ for enterin’ such a fam’ly. Now 
she’s manicurin’ in a exclusive Brooklyn hotel, 
an’ only wears black, an’ she’s got the owner 
goin’ already. It seems like us poor women 
always suffers. 

Eimer. No, kid, not so— I wasn’t goin’ to 
tell my sorrers to nobody, but — don’t let the 
office force hear of this, will you? Frieda’s 
gotta give them doin’s by herself. It was hard 
to part, but I done it — an’ | told that mob of 
female frien’s of her’n, an’ her two brothers, an’ 
the old man, that they’d saw the last buck of 
my dough. One brother come at me with a 
spear that was sent up with the joustin’ 
stuff, an’ I took it away from him, an’ if 
he hadn’t crawled on the very floor, beggin’ 
his life, I’d killed him sure, for my blood is 
awful hot! 1| fought a path through all of ’em. 

Sir? Up that stairway. Leave me have 
Floss, but while 1 was 


them coats. 
ap 
~ 
—_— 
strikin’ that brother of hers 


Lamp this hat, will you? 
I wouldn’t wear a roof like 
that in Weehawken. I’ve 
had bad luck all my life, 
to earth I says to myself, “Here’s where | 
git revenge at last!” 


Fiossie. But | thought he was a great big 
gink? 
E.mer. Sure he is! But looka this here 


arm — just feel that muscle. I might appear 
kinda small and weak, but they’d be safer in a 
tiger’s cage than with me when I| begin! I put 
the other one out with a punch. She started 
it, however. Wantin’ to have a pageant at 
the stroke of midnight in our Roman bath, 
with me playin’ Antony, in a barge! I scorned 
to argue before the rest, but | kin be candid 
with you, an’ the facts is, | ain’t got the legs 
for the part. 

So then she dug up Sandy Garrett, who 
was key clerk here once, an’ they had it ail 
plotted, an’ the spectators’ seats out from 
town, when | got home last night, an’ Sandy 
was bossin’ the entire works — in my house! 
He slips me a paper with some lines wrote 
on it, an’ says I’m to be one of the black slaves 
rowin’ the barge —— 

Say, Pete! Catch that lot goin’ into the grill 


—are you dopey? When you lamp a guy with 
three skirts, he ain’t in no situation to hold his 
hat out on you! 


Aw, s’pose he did say he'd 


keep it? They can’t—git me? Things are 
comin’ to a fine pass in this burg, when the 
public’s beginnin’ to go to their machines bare- 
headed, an’ then send the chuffer back for the 
bonnets! 

Frieda cried herself nearly sick, but | 
took my seal overcoat an’ my joolry, an’, with 
a look in my eye that all of ’em respected, | 
quit... . Pete! Stand by for the checks of 
them two on the stairway! 

Fiossiz. | Hello? Yup, 9309 — who? 
Dustin Farnum ain’t been in — try the Lambs. 
| — hello! . . . Oh, gee, 850’s beefin’ now. . . . 
Yes, sir? Found a charge of four bones for 
pressin’ a soot on your bill, an’ it only cost 
twelve in the beginnin’? I’ll tell the desk. 
Why does hicks like him dally around Broad- 
way — when Mossoo Picard the valet’s got a 
expensive home to keep up? Mossoo was tell- 
in’ me to-day that his own valet resigned 
simply because Madame Picard 
ast him to take the second 
man’s place at a few meals. 
Servants are gittin’ in- 
sufferable, ain’t 








they ? 


Hello! 

Oh, is 
that you, 
Clarice? 
H’are you, 
dearie? Say, 
listen, did he 


give you the 
silver fox set? 
If that 
ain’t enough 
to make a 
girl lose faith 
in ev’rything, 
Elmer 
Clarice took 
a long 
chanct an’ 





had her 

sapphire 

pendant 

made into 

a scarf-pin " 

for this 

party, an’ “‘J wouldn't wear a roof like that 


after givin’ in Weebawken’”’ 
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it she led him past a window full of lovely furs, 
an’ sighed that it wouldn’t ever be her fate to 
snuggle into any of ‘em, an’ he said just wait 
for Santy an’ she’d see. Then they stopped at 
his office, an’ he found a cable to start for Rio 
Janeiro at once, an’ she didn’t git nothin’! She 
says she’s goin’ to be a nun — an’ no wonder! 





“* Hello— yes. Hello, Abie? Sure I want to 
be took out’ ” 


But you bet | don’t present Abie with those 
embroidered suspenders till he comes through 
with a suitable gift from a gelman to a lady. 

I was to a lecture where the dame givin’ it 
advised all our sex to cultivate the mysterious if 
we would be sought after, an’ she said always 
have some long-stemmed roses about you, liftin’ 
the same at intervals, with a gesture of ineffa- 
ble grace, to inhale their fragrance, an’ peek over 
‘em to note howthe stuff was gittin’ over, yunno, 
as her who was a enigma was ever an allure. 
So I done it, except that you kinnot be liftin’ 
roses an’ handle these phones, an’ when the 
boss come an’ gimme a pannin’ after a guest 
made a roar, | merely regarded him with a slow, 
enigmatic look, an’ the unintellectual rummy 
ast me what | was sore about! 


Etmer. There ain’t much to our life but 
trouble. Here | been lavishin’ thoughtfulness 
on that deaf guy in 793, an’ he settled his 
tab an’ pulled out while | was off watch — an’ 
then to go home an’ git a deal like was gave 
me! 

Why, I wouldn’t leave Frieda even address 
me now. Wait’ll she tries to scratch up the 
taxes on that property, an’ she'll be thinkin’ 
of the little felier she neglected! Aw, parties 
warned me | was buyin’ a brick when I| wed her, 
for she knowed | had money, but when they 
smile a poor guy foolish, he dunno what he’s 
doin’. 

When we was kids, my brother Henry was 
keepin’ comp’ny with her, an’ J had to wash the 
buggy every Sat’day night for him to take her 
ridin’, but all I ast is to forgit her! |—— 

Ma’am? Left your sable coat an’ lost the 
check? That’s pretty serious, for we ain’t re- 
sponsible unless — just step this way; | may 
have to hire detectives —they’s lots of un- 
scrup lous folks about. 

Fiosste. Hello— yes. Hello, Abie? Sure 
| want to be took out. Where? Toan exhibit 
of arts an’ crafts, where they’ll all be doin’ the 
actual work? Waste my time watchin’ people 
work? You might’s well ast an Alaskan to a 
walkin’ tour! Here | got toil what's perceptibly 
weakenin’ me — you pers’nally seen | had to 
stop dancin’ at three, when things was scarce 
started! An’ that’s all you care! 

Eimer. Fifty bucks, kiddo! I had her 
scared to death, stallin’ like it wasn’t in the 
check-room. The truth is, I’m wasted here, 
for | oughta be lobbyin’ at Washington. 

FLosste. That brown-faced fella who's in 
the booth for the Cleveland call’s a San Do- 
mingo planter, an’ he says to me, “I'd give all 
my teak an’ mahogany, an’ my concessions too, 
you sassy little rascal,” he says, “‘could | but 
grab you for my bride; ar is they a chanct, 
dear?” he says. An’ since the cumshaw’s so 
slow here, why ain’t it test to flag the rigors of 
N’Yawk an’ sail away to where | kin lazy in a 
hammock under the breadfruit trees? He ap- 
pears lovin’ an’ wealthy. 

Evmer. An’ a doughnut’s the same shape 
as a life-preserver! He told me if I jumped 
for his hat again he’d injure me brutal, an’ a 
bunch just comin’ for theirs got nervy an’ put 
their tips away. His kind are society’s enemies, 
an’ the waiters’d be slippin’ poison ivy in his 
salad at the weddin’ breakfast. 

FLossig. He — s-sh! All through, 
Mista Espinosa? That’s two-forty. Why, 
what’s in that little box? For me? . .. Wasn’t 
he red, though, when he gimme it! | wonder — 
oh, look! look! Diamonds! Oh, Elmer, he 
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ain't! 1 will take him. He says when the 
natives need money they take the dish-pan 
down to the river an’ wash out some gold — an’ 
look how polite | gotta be here to git a mere 
quarter. 

Just glim that doll in the blue velvet an’ mink, 
an’ heelless shoes! Ah, wad some gift, eh — 
an’ Espinosa’s buildin’ a railroad to his mines, 
yunno. 

Eimer. They always are. Keep the ring, 
an’ say you seen tribulation an’ a dark man in 
your tea-cup, an’ to return for a final answer in 
a year,as— Check? ... Ah, human nature’s 
queer, Floss. Them fellers was openin’ wine 
inside for hours, an’ they got the indelicacy 
to stake me to fifteen cents! But I got a couple 
packs of cigs from the tan coat, anyway. 

Say, do you s’pose Frieda’s likely to git 
desp’ret an’—but | gotta keep my mind 
off her; 1— Check? Righto — there you are 
—an’ merry Christmas, sir... . Huh! Ain’t 
none of ’em got more’n a dime in their spend- 
in’ whips? 

FLossize. They— Hello? Hold the wire. 
. . . She’s one them peremptory ones what kin 
just wait. Oh, I wish the orchestry wouldn’t 
play ““Hitchy Koo” nomore! They wasa party 
in the next flat to us kep’ performin’ it over 
an’ over on a pianola, an’ maw nearly went 
bug, an’ each evenin’ he’d continue the hate- 
ful sound till twelve 


the bass viol. Yet who sacrificed for me? .. . 
Yes, sir, | think | kin git you a table for six in 
the Lemonry — why, thanks! I’m sure I kin 
now. 

Fiossie. Here comes Nora Monetz — she 
was a ter’ble bloomer with that London show, 
an’ the grill checker heard through a gelman 
frien’ who’s on the /mperator that she come 
back fourth cabin, declarin’ the only nobleman 
she met borried ten pounds offa her, an’ she’d 
been willin’ to swim to Broadway if she had to! 

But if you’re individual you'll always succeed, 
is my view, an’ she ain’t — she never bought a 
Bulgarian thing till I’d took up somber colors 
again, yunno. Either be a leader or dead, 
Uncle Heinie says, an’— Hello? Spell that, 
please. Ye-es, he’s here, but — Elmer, it’s 
summon for you, so grab this receiver! 

Ermer. Hello? Well, speak up, who wants 
me? What —1—you—little Elmer  swal- 
lered the gilt trimmin’s for the tree, an’ four 
matches outa my green vest, an’ the butler’s 
drinkin’ an’ insulted you by sayin’ you was a 
deserted wife with nobody to protect you? He 
did, eh? . . . Pete— Bill! Order my big 
car! . . . He which, Frieda? Made faces at 
your maw an’ she’s hysterical? . . . Sir? Oh, 
i got no time for tips! Take the cussed hats 
an’ on your way — can’t you leave a distracted 
man be? ... Hello, Frieda? You tell that 

. guy— Say, git off this 








So we put our pianola 


wire, will you! . . . Is 





close to the wall, an’ 
for a week we done 
shifts playin’ the same 
song till dawn to git 
even, an’ really I was 
half dead — an’ didn’t 
we speak to the janitor, 
an’ find our neighbor’s 
a night watchman! 
E.tmer. That woman 
gittin’ her key’s got 
hair the shade of Frie- 
da’s. I’m goin’ to snare 
a little bachelor flat an’ 
live my own life in fu- 
ture. It was the same 
as artistic suicide when 
I won her, an’ the sec- 
ond day she throwed 
my pipe-rack out, an’ 
coaxed me to give up 

















the trimmin’s still in 
the poor little feller? 
Say, dear, I’m willin’ to 
be reconciled, but some 
of your gang gotta at 
least git their meals out 
~ yes, | s’pose we kin 
have the pageant, but — 
no, | won't! Now, don’t 
sob like that, baby 
doll; 1—well—do you 
thoroughly realize that 
I’rm to be complete 
master in that house 
after this? Then I'll 

play the slave part — 
\ but | won’t black up 
4 for it... . Quit 








~ gigglin’, Floss — 
wait’ll you git 


married! 

















‘ Did you see bim gimme a contemptuous dime, 
an’ this the merry Yule-tide?’”’ 
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THROWN TO THE LIONS 


The Career of Linnie Carter 
II The Lair 


BY WALLACE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


Linnie Carter, a chorus girl out of a job, had searched fruitlessly for employment which would support 
her and her father, a retired piano-tuner in poor health. A friendly comrade told Linnie of a 
cabaret of doubtful reputation that would pay high for her services, and Linnie, in desperation, took 
the job, full of dread of the rough crowd who thronged the place,and in especial of its evil genius, 
Harry Sullivan, the political boss who was said to protect this particular cabaret. One night the 
proprietor ordered Linnie to drink with a customer who had invited her to his table. As Linnie 
wavered, a clean-cut young stranger came to her rescue with daring chivalry, declared that he had 
loved her at first sight, and invited her to a midnight marriage ceremony before a justice of the 
peace. Linnie prepares blindly to follow him; then she learns that he is the dreaded Harry Sullivan. 


HERE are we going?” 

Linnie Carter paused under 
the on-again-off-again — electric 
sign in front of Herman Krotz’ 

Cabaret Grotto, the smooth, strong hand of 
Harry Sullivan holding her arm somewhat 
too firmly. For the first time since her 
impulsive decision of a few moments ago 
her promise to go at once with this fascinating, 
clean-lined young political boss and be married 
before a justice of the peace — a flash of sanity 
came to her. She and this man had met but 
twice, and briefly, however bright with romance 
those meetings had been. What did she know of 
him, after all? Nothing. 

Harry Sullivan signaled forcefully to a big 
red limousine car which backed up beside the 
curb. The chauffeur opened the door. 

“Here we are, dear!”’ Sullivan announced, in 
that cheerful, wholesome voice which had first 
come like music to her ears, jarred by the cruel 
gayeties.of Krotz’ erotic den. Smiling good- 
humoredly, he urged her a little with his guiding 
hand. But she wrenched her arm free from his 
grasp, and turned upon him two eyes as clear 
and pure as mountain springs on beds of amber. 

“Where are we going?” she repeated. 

“We can talk that over better inside,” he 
explained. As he helped her easily to her seat, 
his attitude warranted a sculptor’s immortaliz- 
ing touch: Honor overcoming Doubt. And 
Doubt flew out of the window, for the face she 
saw beside her was in fine and holy contrast to 
those that had sickened her of all men after a 
week at Krotz’. His gaze, in fact, blinded her 
to everything but his kindness; and she sank 
quietly against the cushions, as the chauffeur, 
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apparently without instruction, rounded the 
slippery headlands of Columbus Circle and 
proceeded up Broadway under the awful eye 
of the traffic policeman. 

Linnie was silent, not from embarrassment, 
but because she had no words to express the 
sudden surge of adoration that filled her heart 
for this wonderful man. She loved to be 
persuaded by him, and the feeling of his protec- 
tion was an ecstasy poor girl, she had been 
too long without this primal right of beauty! 
When Harry Sullivan leaned forward and pulled 
down the shades, his every movement spelled 
that blissful word, protection. And the girl 
was strangely unafraid. Her puritanical blood, 
her maidenly instinct, were as naught; for 
this hero seemed to have come down in answer 
to her prayer, to pluck her from the teeth and 
talons of that frightful pit; and in an hour she 
would be his wife before the law and the world. 
Nevertheless, the question persisted. 

“Where are she began again; but, 
before she could complete the sentence, she felt 
her lips being drawn to his in a kiss that 
charmed, hypnotized her. She had often been 
kissed before, of course, being nineteen and 
alluring: boyish smacks at neighborhood par- 
ties; brow-touching salutes from gallant elderly 
salesmen, friends of her father’s; once, indeed, 
an assistant stage-manager had trapped her be- 
hind a set of scenery and pressed upon her indig- 
nant cheek a caress which smelt of mingled malt 
and manila. But here was something to hold 
her in a grip of iron and roses, and she wondered 
that she gave herself to it, struggling not at all. 

“And you don’t even know my name!” 
she found herself saying, at last. 
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“Linnie!” he whispered, his face pressed 
against her cheek. 

“Who told your” 

“Herman Krotz.”’ 

“Ugh!” She winced away in disgust. The 
swinish face of the Grotto’s proprietor seemed 
to thrust itself between her and her dream; and 
it was as if the association of ideas somehow 
contaminated the man she adored. 

“Where are we going —to get married?” 
she asked shyly. 

“Linnie, I’m mad about you!” He seized 
her again. “Linnie —linnet —my_ singing 
bird. Now, listen. I know a queer, quiet old 
place up Pelham Bay Road where a queer, quiet 
old justice of the peace stays and does a lot 
of this sort of — midnight matrimony. We'll 
run over there and ms 

“It seems so far and sort of 
Isn’t there somebody in town?” 

“It’s just around the corner, to a big six- 
cylinder whizzer like this.”” Persuasion again 
was uppermost. “And then, you know, you've 
got to take the J. P. you can find at this time 
of night.” 

She did not answer, because her heart was 
beating too wildly, too deliciously against the 
garment with which she had identified her lover 
from the first — the beautiful blue waistcoat 
with the hair-line stripe. 


irregular. 


Cuneo’s road-house stands directly back 
from the Pelham Road, in a grove of elms. 
An elderly, rather romantic structure it is, 
with long French windows opening upon 
wrought-iron balconies of elaborate grill-work. 
It had been built years agone by a certain 
contractor who once flaunted his sins in Tam- 
many Hall and later paid for them in Sing 
Sing. Many years before he had passed from 
his mildewed cell to a more comfortable family 
vault, and his mansion near the Pelham Road 
had since been let to a series of publicans 
holding a liquor license by a slender thread, 
duly empowering the proprietors to make drunk 
the citizens of Manhattan and breed divorce 
and scandal in the homes thereof. 

To-night business was dull, for a sloshy, 
sluggish rain befouled the roads and dripped 
dismally from the trees. A tall man in black, 
wearing a skull-cap, horn-rimmed eye-glasses 
with a black cord, and his white whiskers ar- 
ranged in weeping lines adown his jowls, stood 
in the door and rubbed his thin, respectable 
hands. He might have been a wealthy under- 
taker, or the pastor of a very conservative 
parish. As a matter of fact, he was Mr. Cuneo 
himself, proprietor of one of the least pleasant 
resorts in the environs of New York City. 


“A very dull evening, Frank — tut, tut!” 
said Mr. Cuneo to his head waiter, who had 
joined his emplover at the door. Mr. Cuneo 
folded prayerful fingers and regarded the drip- 
ping trees with saintly eyes. 

“Yes, awful, Mr. Cuneo.” Frank’s tone 
somewhat reflected his master’s sanctity. 

“Mr. Harry Sullivan just telephoned. He'll 
have supper for two in the red room.” 

“What —another one?” inquired Frank, 
grinning wickedly. 

“In our business, Frank, there is no such 
phrase as ‘another one,’”’ chided Mr. Cuneo, 
in a voice so mirthless as to quell his servant's 
levity. 

The head-light of an approaching automobile 
turned the surrounding foliage to arsenic green, 
and a big red limousine shuttled through the 
white gate-posts, stopping neatly at the 
steps. 

Outlined in the door above, Linnie could see 
Mr. Cuneo standing as one glorified, the light 
of a chandelier playing nimbus-like upon his 
black skull-cap. Adroit in professional hospi- 
tality, Frank rushed to the door of the car 
and bowed its occupants to the landing. 

They surely looked the bride and groom, that 
pair: Harry, large but not an ounce over- 
weight, his strong-set head of Celtic coloring, 
fine black brows and clear gray eyes; Linnie, 
attired in a suit of severe cut with frivolous but- 
tons, just a wisp of her beautiful hair flying from 
under her little hat with the red wing, two 
excitement-spots of the same color flaming on 
her sweet young cheeks. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. Sullivan,” cried Mr. 
Cuneo sacerdotally. 

“Hello, Cune!”” responded Sullivan sacrile- 
giously. 

“Anasty spell of weather we've been 
having.” 

“Isit? I haven’t noticed. Here, you Frank, 
show the lady into the gray room.” And, 
seeing that Linnie hesitated, not certain whether 
to follow or to Stay, Sullivan whispered to her in 
a tender tone: 

“Go ahead and order something hot, dear. 
I’ll be with you in just a wink.” 

“But you ordered supper in the red room,” 
began Cuneo. 

“| want to talk to you,” Sullivan said shortly, 
taking the evangelical one by the arm and 
addressing him in the tone which, from Sullivan, 
was listened to and obeyed in the midnight 
world that knew his footfall. 

In the high gray dining-room, whose oval 
doors with carved fruit-clusters and spiral 
columns still revealed the stuffy dignity of the 
Louis Philippe style, its black-walnut pomp 
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rendered somewhat more funereal under several 
layers of pallid enamel, Linnie sat alone and 
drank chocolate. Frank, the head waiter, in 
an extra attempt to be cordial to the great Sul- 
livan’s lady, reminded her, “You ain’t been 
here for some time,”’ then retreated, lacking 
encouragement. 

The girl was too wrapped up in her dream 
to put the obvious construction on the man’s 
remark, although she remembered it afterward. 
She was thinking, thinking. What a honey- 
moon for a girl who had come to New York 
to slave and starve for the pallid goddess Art — 
to fly at a moment’s notice with this gentle, 
fascinating master of dubious politics! How 
many stories had been rife about the wickedness 
of this man. 

Now she knew how jealous rivals must 
malign the great, bespattering him with lies. 
Ste wished she had a thousand mouths 
or a gigantic megaphone to announce to all 
the world the manly goodness, the heroic 
simplicity, the kindness and chivalry she had 
found in this much abused character whom the 
newspapers assaulted as something diabolic. 
And she had come here to be his wife. If she 
were only strong enough and clever enough to 
help him in his career! 

There came a second of panic. This flight, 
she reflected, took upon itself rather the nature 
of an elopement. But an elopement from 
whom? Herman Krotz! The thought of the 
Grotto’s tough proprietor standing as sponsor 
for her virtue caused her to laugh a trifle 
hysterically. Perhaps she should have asked 
Irma to come along as a witness -— they were 
necessary in these runaway affairs, were they 
not 

She wished she could have had a word with 
her dear, stupid old father before taking this 
step. But there would be time enough for 
explanations after the ceremony. 

“All ready, linnet!”’ 

Her tall betrothed was standing over her, 
his eves persuading 

“Where?” she asked faintly. 

“In the red room upstairs. The J. P. is 
on the job. We're in luck.” His voice was 
perfectly steady, but she noticed the tremor of 
his hand as he laid it on hers. 

Linnie’s mind was never quite clear as to 
that ceremony. She was under the impression 
that the parlor to which Harry led her was up- 
holstered in a violent scarlet velours which 
made a nauseating combination with the ma- 
genta wall-paper. At first glance she thought 
the ritualistic Mr. Cuneo was there to perform 
it; but she discovered her mistake when an 
untidy short man with an inordinately long 


neck, loose cherry lips, and moist eyes 
popped out of a corner and was introduced 
by some name that sounded like “Judge 
Idol.” He regarded her with a loose smile 
while catechizing her in some obscure foreign 
accent. 

“Yaas. Name, pleez.’ 

“Belinda Ann Carter.” 

“Yaas. Age, pleez.”’ 

“Nineteen.” 

“Yaas. Married w’en before, pleez.” 

“Never before.” 

“Yaas. War borned, pleez.” 

“Duluth.” 

“Yaas. Hole up right hand, pleez. You- 
swear - to - tell -truth-and -nothing-but-truth- 
swelp-me-God P”’ 

“ec.” 

“Yaas. War iss the ring, pleez?” 

\ pause. Naturally, in that moment’s-notice 
elopement from a midnight cabaret, such a thing 
as a ring had never crossed their minds. But 
the sanctified Mr. Cuneo anticipated their 
embarrassment. 

“If you'll delay the ceremony just an in- 
stant,” he suggested. 

He tiptoed into a side room, and was 
absent no longer than his promise warranted, 
for almost immediately he came _ tiptoeing 
back with a golden band between his thumb 
and forefinger. 

“| don’t know if it will fit precisely,” he 
smiled, showing artificial teeth. “A young 
lady left it here last week.” 

Visions of prodigal young ladies sowing the 
winds with wedding-rings and dropping a few 
conveniently at Mr. Cuneo’s hotel came vaguely 
to Linnie’s mind as through a mist. Judge 
Idol was now reading something from a black 
leather book, a mysterious volume which he 
held tenderly half way under his coat. His 
voice gave forth an unpleasant buzzing, as if 
a tortured insect were lodged in his throat, 
and the performance, together with Judge 
Idol’s atrocious accent, so confused the bride 
that she caught scarce a word of his mumbled 
ritual, save here and there a “swear tu 
State ’v N’ Yawk.” 

“Choin hands, pleez!’”’ she heard him say at 
last. ; 

The couple complied. 

“Maig you man-and-wife!” pronounced 
Judge Idol in the same buzz-buzz. And it 
was over. 

“Is that all?” asked Linnie. It did not seem 
reasonable that this Mad Hatter’s ceremony 
should stand as the law’s seal upon the heart’s 
divinest consummation. 

“Nod quite!” The long-necked justice 
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brought forth a folded paper, and, indicating a Verily, Sullivan wore a worried look as he 
line on the outside while he covered the rest turned to his bride. 

with a splotchy palm, commanded, “Zign ’ere, “Linnie dear,” he began —and she was 


pleez.”’ 

Harry first, then Linnie, and finally Mr 
Cuneo as witness, affixed their signatures with 
due solemnity and a leaky fountain-pen. Judge 
Idol smuggled the document hurriedly into his 
shabby coat. It was only when Harry passed 
him a twenty-dollar bill that he showed any 
sign of human emotion. 

“| wis’ you ’appiness, pleez,” he leered, as he 
sidled away. 


“Are we married?”’ asked Linnie softly. 

“Signed, sealed, and witnessed, darling,”’ 
whispered the big man at her side. 

“Oh!” 


“Permit me to open a bottle of wine in honor 
of the nuptial occasion!” came Mr. Cuneo’s 
most solemn tone. 

Linnie remembered that they brought a 
great deal of food and a fat bottle with tinfoil 
around the cork. She scarcely tasted the food, 
and she dreaded the moment of Mr. Cuneo’s 
departure, although he bored her to death 
with stereotyped toasts of a vintage much 
older than the champagne in which he pledged 
them. Finally Linnie was coaxed into drink- 
ing a glass of the stuff, which filled her nose 
with bubbles and made her want to cry 
and laugh and telegraph to her father. How 
curiously the room was behaving! 

“Come!”’ said Harry’s in her e 
His arm was around her, and, lifting her head 
from his shoulder where it had _ fallen, 
noticed that Mr. Cuneo with his compliments 
had disappeared, and they were alone in the 


voice ar. 


she 


gaudy parlor. The giddiness had left her, 
but her eves ached. She arose and followed 
him. 


[here came a sharp ring at the telephone, 
and he answered it, grumbling. As he faced 
the receiver, Linnie noticed that his eyes had 
a steely look in them, and he spoke with a 
harsh inflection that she had not heard from 
him before. She hoped he would never use 
that tone to her. 

“Who the devil wants me at this hour ?” 
he began. “Who? What sort of dialect are 


you talking? Speak up! . Lieutenant Van 
Horn wants me? Well, you ain't Van 
Horn. . Oh, you’re the man in his office. 
Well? . . . Wants to see me about this Con 


Barker business — what, is be around again?” 
Sullivan’s face seemed to grow longer by several 
inches. “Oh, hell! Tell Van to be at 
Adrianople in three-quarters of an hour. 
be down.” ‘ 


the 


relieved that his voice became gentle to her. 
“[’ve got to go downtown on an important 


job —a rotten political nuisance that can’t 
wait. 
“Nothing will happen to you, Harry?”’ 
“Me—ho!” he laughed. “I'll be back 


sure as shootin’ in two or three hours.” 

After he had put on his overcoat, he Held her 
for a moment with great tenderness. 

“If | should lose you,” he whispered, 
make a Marathon straight to hell.”’ 

“Come back soon,” she commanded, as he 


‘I'd 


swung out of the door. 

Bereft of his presence, Doubt, which he had 
banished with the talisman of Honor, stole in 
again through the window. The grand, gloomy 
room oppressed her horribly; so she went into 
the small parlor annexed to the bedroom, and 


sat waiting, fully dressed, even to her hat 
and gloves. What if something should happen 
and he should never return, leaving her 


stranded in this maddening place? The ugly 
walnut clock over the black marble mantel 
struck four. 

Tat-tat-tat! A knock at the big oval door. 
Nothing could be more terrifying at that hour 
and place. Harry couldn’t have returned so 
soon. Her marrow turned to ice as she sud- 
denly remembered that Harry had left the lock 
unlatched as he went out. She was trying to 
summon courage to cross the room and shoot 
the bolt, when the door opened noiselessly, and 
Irma Floretta, paler than any moon, her finger 
to her lips, cautioning silence, stole into the 
room. 

“Irma!” cried Linnie impulsively, “what 

“Sh-h-h-h!”” hissed the chorus girl, closing 


the door with extreme caution. “Is he 
goner’” She looked suspiciously around the 
room. 

“Yes. What are you doing here?” 

“Followed in a taxi. Now’s your time. 
Beat it, quick!”’ 

“Why should I?” asked Linnie, rather 
haughtily. 

“Oh! You want to stay with him?” The 


none too particular Irma looked her surprise 
“But we’re married, Irma. A justice of the 
peace performed the ceremony here. We 7 
“Sav! You don’t believe that bunk!”’ 
“Believe it! Irma, what are you saying?” 
She had risen now, and could have destroyed 
her for the doubt 


“Who put over the ceremony? Was it a 


little man with a turkey neck and eyes like 
cherry-stone clams? 
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“Yes. I think his name 

‘His real name’s Spolweil. He’s assistant 
dish-washer in this dump. This ain’t the first 
dummy marriage he’s pulled off for twenty 
dollars and a drink.” 

Linnie sank her nails into the flesh of her 
friend’s arm. 

‘Then you mean to say I’m 
ried she whispered 

“‘ Dearie, it breaks my heart. No, you ain't.” 
There was little emotion 


not mar- 


“Take me away! 
in her voice, because her heart could feel no 
more pain 

“Poor little chuck!” said Irma, her arm 
around the other girl’s waist, as she helped her 
out along the dark passage. 

Their progress led them through the gaudy 
parlor where the grotesque ceremony had 
lately taken place. The room was dimly lit 
by a gas-jet turned down low As they 
passed through,-Irma nimbly picked a small 
black book from a marble top and hid it 
under her coat. 

lhe rain had abated outside, and Irma, still 
holding Linnie’s cold hand, tiptoed over to a 
carriage-shed, where a lone taxicab was sulking 
in the gloom. The driver, comparatively sober, 
was asleep inside, and, after a shaking and 
awaking, cranked his iron charger and took to 
the road 

Ihe rickety Broadway jade bumped and 
splashed its way down the crooked lane lead- 
ing to Pelham Road. Just as they were 
turning into the main boulevard, another ma- 
chine, going toward Cuneo’s, passed them so 
closely that the mud-guards of the two vehicles 
all but clashed. 


‘It’s Harry!”” murmured Linnie, struggling 
as if toleap from the cab. “Il want to go — to 
him.” 

“Take a brace—be strong!”” urged the 


other girl, clasping her about the waist. Even 
then, Linnie caught the flavor of paradox: 
Irma the weak telling her to be strong. 

it couldn’t be as bad as you say,” Linnie 
burst out desperately. “He couldn't —he 
wouldn’t play me such a trick!” 

Irma reached into her cloak and brought out 
the little black book which she had plucked 
from the table in the red room. She waited 
until they were passing under a street-light, 
then handed it to Linnie. 

“Did you ever see that book before?” Irma 
inquired. 

“Why, ves.”” Linnie looked closely. “It’s 
the book that Justice Idol read the service 
from.” 

“Well, read what it says on the cover.”’ 

The title of the book was printed in small 


gilt letters across the black morocco face. 
Linnie held it close to her eyes in the dim 
light. ‘“AuTomospite Guipe, New York AND 
Vicinity,” was the title she read aloud. And 
she threw the book out of the window into the 
muddy gutter beside the road. 


It was the bad hour just preceding dawn of a 
drizzling September morning, and Linnie, care- 
fully wrapped in Irma’s morning-glory kimono, 
lay on the latter’s narrow white bed. The 
two girls had spoken scarcely a word since the 
incident of the automobile guide-book. It 
seemed an age that Linnie had been staring at 
one grease-spot on the wall-paper. Irma, clad 
in a night-gown, her black hair in a loose braid, 
was working in rash defiance of the frugal regu- 
lations set by Mrs. Spinks, the landlady. For, 
impiously, the girl had attached a length of 
tubing to the gas-jet in the hall, bringing 
the gift of fire to a little heater which sat 
upon the’ wash-stand beside the bed. Irma 
had scrambled four eggs and prepared a pot 
of tea. 

“It takes more nerve than a Japanese war- 
rior’s to get away with this stunt,” whispered 
Irma, who was stirring eggs with a shoe-horn, 
“believe me! Last week Madame Spinks 
chucked Flossy Schultz out into the cold for 
doing this very little thing. And her out of a 
job. Tragic stuff.” 

She poured a cup of tea and very gently 
offered it to the girl on the bed. 

“It won’t do you a bit o’ harm, darling,” 
she said, kneeling and embracing the motion- 
less figure. 

“Don’t, Irma! I can’t —I can’t!” Linnie’s 
eyes were still fixed on the grease-spot on 
the wall, as if all life’s problems lay there. 
“Oh, if | could only die by wishing it!” 

“Think, dearie, of all you’ve got — ’longside 
o’ me,” cried Irma. And, laying down the cup 
suddenly, she strained Linnie to her breast and 
wept. 

It was a merciful thing, for the wholesome 
tears suddenly welled to the eyes of the other 
girl. So they wept together for some time, 
the careless, sin-tried Irma, her flood of black 
hair cascading over the brown braids of the 
slighter girl —the repentant Magdalene sor- 
rowing for the race of women. 

“It can’t be as bad as you say,” Linnie re- 
peated over and over. ‘He looked so good and 
square — not at all like other men.” 

“Men!” cried Irma bitterly. “ They’re all 
baked in the same oven, I tell you, and there’s 
somethin’ crooked in the mold that makes ’em. 
The finer they look, the worse they are. And 
bee-ware the Sir Knights with the angel faces! 
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“The bovs she 
savagely 
match out of an open window 
day when | met mine. He said he was a Har- 
vard kid whose folks was rich but strict. He 
told me his parents wouldn't let him marry for 
two vears or he’d lose a million and a half 

| staved him off for a while, but one night 
he threatened to drink a highball, 
so | followed him to Baltimore, where we lived 


good pooh!”’ went on 
lighting a cigarette and flicking the 
“It was a sorry 


Prussi 


for six weeks. Then, good night! I never 
saw him again, thank Gawd. But I| learned 
about him. He never had been to Harvard; 
he never had any folks or any money; and if 


he’d married every girl he promised he'd ‘a’ 
had to keep a hotel in Constantinople. He 
wasn’t like other men — oh, no!”’ 

A long silence. 

“Irma,” asked Linnie finally, “how did you 
happen to be at that hotel to-night and know 
just when Harry Sullivan had gone?”’ 

“It was this way,” Irma explained. “| 
didn’t see you leave Krotz’ place last night, but 
| noticed Billy Weed actin’ sort o’ queer after 
our ‘Did you see where Linnie went?’ 
he says tome. ‘Where to?’ | asks. ‘Off with 
Sullivan!’ says he, ’most faintin’ with that bum 
heart of his. ‘Ain’t itashame!’ I says. ‘Yes,’ 
says Billy; ‘and you and me has got to stop 


act. 


‘em — see?’ 
“That was good of him,” said Linnie 
quietly. 


“It sure was, And say! That little mutt, 
Billy Weed, is about the only genu-wine man 
Well, me and Billy made up a 
deal. Billy knows a lot about Sullivan, and 
he was pretty sure he had took you to one 
of about six places where he generally goes. 
So we ducked out of Krotz’ without kissin’ 
Herman good-by, and we spent an hour ’n’ a 
half telephonin’ before we found you was at 
Cuneo’s.” 

Linnie winced, and Irma went on: 

“Billy was on that Sullivan was mixed up in 
that gambling-house hold-up with Lieutenant 
Van Horn. He knew he could drag Harry 
away in a minute by usin’ Van’s name over 
the phone.” 

“So it was: Billy who telephoned!” 

“And meanwhile | beat it for Cuneo’s in a 
taxi.” 

Linnie gazed in wonder at this strange, pale 
girl with the dark brows and passionate mouth, 
this girl whose disgrace had shocked her so 
recently. 


| ever spotted. 


“Why?” she asked finally, “did you do this 
thing for me?” 

Irma did not answer moment. She 
stood with her back turned, dabbling her fin 
gers in the wash-bow!l 

“To tell you the truth, honey,” she replied 
rather thickly, “I couldn’t bear to see you 
go — that way. I’ve been a rotten sort — oh, 
for a long, long time. There seemed to be 
nothing to boost me. But last night, when | 
saw the different way you looked at me — after 
you'd caught me goin’ out — with that fella 
| went to church and prayed. And I promised 
I’d live among those beasts, the way St. Francis 
did, and stay strong and good — the way I| saw 
you doing, dearie. You've been a sort of model 
tome. And seeing you going away, looking love 
into the eyes of that Broadway skate, was like 
seeing the statue of St. Agnes fall out of her 
niche into the mud.” 

Linnie leaped suddenly from her bed and 
opened the window, letting in the not much 
purer air of the court outside. Brick walls and 
fire-escapes were sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of dawn, making hideous the vaporous rain 
which continued to sift despair upon a colorless 
world. 

In a boxlike yard across the way, a rag-bag 
of a scrubwoman was chasing an emaciated 
cat up a fire-escape. A whirligig electric sign, 
like a belated roué continuing to shine after 
his loveless companions are faded and gone, 
flashed through the pallid morn the stale mes- 
sage, “Beer.” An_ elevator was already 
going up and down in the sweat-shop loft 
of Erst & Loopmann, Cloaks and 
Suits. 

“So I’ve been a sort of ideal to you, have I?”’ 
asked Linnie wearily, st last. 

“You've been the only good girl I’ve ever had 
for a close chum,” confessed Irma, taking her 
hand timidly. “I’ve sort of boosted you to the 
top of a golden pedestal, and if you ever step 
down it’s over my broken heart and dead body. 
And oh, darling,” she burst out passionately, 
“1 thank God he directed me to you to-night 
in time to save you from —— ” 

“From the worst that might have happened! ” 
cried Linnie, in a voice that was so still and 
small and quavering, it was like the wail of 
some woodland spirit dying alone. And with 
that cry she breathed the prayer that she 
might never again, waking or in dreams, see 
the face of the handsome, gentle, protective 
Harry Sullivan. 


for a 


Ladies’ 





What Linnie did next will be told in the January McClure’s. 


*““A Man Among Them”’ 


is the title of the third story in this series 
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HE knock that told Doré of Massin- 

gale’s return suddenly sent a warm 

flood of elation pulsing through her 

veins. So! Hehad not been able to go! 
In a flash she was again the free Salamander, 
emerging out of the fire of conflict, triumphant 
by the last dramatic hazard. And, being her 
own mistress again, she made no mistake. 

She drew herself up, arms barring the door 
in the sign of a cross. 

“No!” she said firmly. 

He did not answer. She heard his step on the 
Stairs, descending. When, at last, her arms 
fell, there was a gleam of exultation in her eyes. 
Whatever this might mean, wherever it might 
lead, she knew now, by that momentary yielding 
weakness of his return, that she would be— in 
the last crisis—the stronger! 

Doré went to bed at once — not to sleep, for 
she felt in her mind a cold clarity that seemed 
impervious to fatigue, but in order to avoid con- 
versation with Snyder when she returned. She 
did not at once begin to go over the surprising 
moments of the night. From her pillow the 
flushed clock-face of the Metropolitan Tower 
camebulgingintotheroom. Shewatched it with 
a contented numbness of the senses, striving 
to follow the jerky advance of the minute- 
hand, conscious only of the fragrance and pleas- 
ure of the cool bed-linen, dreamily awake, prey 
to a delicious mental languor. 

Did she love him? She did not know. At 
least, she insisted that it could not be so — not 
all at once; perhaps later. But she knew this 
— that she longed to see him again, to have 
the dragging night end. 

At other moments she said to herself with 
profound conviction that it must be love, that 
that was the way, the only way, that love 
could come, overpowering the reason, despite 
the reason, beating down all reason. Then 
if it were love? Would she submit, renounce 
all her defiantly proclaimed liberty? Char- 
acteristically, she did not answer. Instead, 
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she projected herself into this submission, and 
her imagination, volatile as a dream, whisked 
her from one fancy to another. She imagined 
what it would be like to fill a feverish letter, 
each night after he had gone, with all the tender, 
passionate, jealous, or yearning fancies that he 
had left tumultuously stirring in her breast 
a letter which she herself would carry hastily 
out into the night, running to the letter-box 
at the corner, that he might wake to a surprise. 
And each morning she, too, would awake to his 
call, his voice over the telephone At other 
sentimentally urged, visualized 
him as ill, sadly stricken, herself at his bedside. 
“So, after all, | am going to marry like 
all the rest!”” she said, suddenly roused. This 
one word “marriage” — pierced through all 
the fancied illusions. Marriage — one man; 
nothing but one man every day, year in and 
year out— was it possible? Could she resign 
herself? No more excitement, no more gam- 
bling with opportunity, no more dramatizing 
herself to each new situation, no more luring 
and evasion, no more sporting with dull brute 
strength or matching of wits — nothing but 
the expected, the routine — yes, the inevitable 
Could she give this up — so 


times, she 


commonplace? 


soon? She rose fiercely against the sacrifice 
Never! She preferred her youth. 
All at once a sound broke across the hot 


flights of her conflicting fancies. She sat up 
instantly, bending forward, listening. She had 
heard a sob, muffled but unmistakable, from the 
then another. She slipped 
Snyder too had risen. 

Let me go,” she said to 


adjoining room 
quickly to the floor 

“Be quiet, Snyder. 
her in a whisper, forcing her back. 

She felt her way to the door, and, opening 
it quietly, passed into Winona’s room. 

“Who's that?” asked a frightened voice. 

“Hush! It’s | Dodo. I heard you,” 
said, groping. ‘‘What’s wrong, Winona?” 

But the figure in the bed, without answer, 
buried itself face down in the covers, striving 
to choke back the sobs. 

Doré put her arm about her, endeavoring to 
calm her, wondering and a little apprehensive. 

“But this is frightful! Winona, you 
mustn’t!” she said helplessly. ‘Winona, 
can’t you tell me? Can’t you speak?” 

The girl grasped her hand, pressing it con- 
vulsively. Doré waited, seized by the mystery 
of the heavy night, the stillness, and the little 
Between Salamanders 

What did she know 


she 


animal sound of sorrow. 
real confidences are rare 


of this life which only a wall divided from her? 
\ suspicion flashed into her mind, knowing the 
perilous ways that sometimes had to be run. 
All at once she remembered. 


“Winona!” she cried joyfully. “What a 
fool | am! I’ve good news! It’s all settled — 
Blainey to-morrow!” And as the girl, buried in 
her pillow, continued to struggle against the 
sobs, she shook her by the shoulder, repeating: 
“Blainey wants to see you; he’s giving you 
the chance. Do you hear?” 

“Chance! Ah, I’ve had a thousand chances! 
What's the use!”” exclaimed the girl, twisting in 
the bed. “It’s always the same! Don’t | 
know it — know it!” 

“But you won’t throw away this chance?” 

“Chance! Yes, that’s all it is — chance!” 
she cried uncontrollably. “If | wasn’t such 
a fool! What’s the use of trying, anyhow? 
It don’t make any difference. Nothing never 
does! Ah, I’ll give up. Vil go back!” She 
continued, repeating herself endlessly, beating 
the pillow with her fist; and, as she abandoned 
herself to despair, old tricks of speech, for- 
gotten accents, mingled in her cries. “It ain’t 


right! No, it ain’t right— nothing ever 
comes of nothing! Nothing works out — 
nothing! Ah, no! I'll go back — I'll go back 


I'll go back to it!” 

“What do you mean? Back to what? 
Winona caught her throat, silenced suddenly. 
Can’t you tell me? Tell me all?” 

“I’m all right now,” said Winona, shaking 
her head. She disengaged herself brusquely, 
sitting up, twisting her fingers in the physical 
effort at control. She turned, clutching Doré. 

“Did Blainey — he — what did he say?” 

Doré, inventing details, building up a favor- 
able incident, exaggerating the importance, 
recounted the interview. 

“I told him Zeller was after you. You 
know how he hates Zeller! He’s crazy to steal 
you! You'll see! Everything will work like a 
charm — and the part just for you!”’ 

She continued optimistically pouring out en- 
couragement. Winona allowed herself to be 
convinced, grasping at straws. They remained 
talking deeply of difficulties and discourage- 
ments, always avoiding the questions that lay 
below. Once Doré had said tentatively: 

“Winona, wouldn’t it help you just to talk 
out everything —tell me _ everything? I'd 
understand. Trust me!” 

But the girl, resisting, answered hastily: 

“No! no! Not now! Some day, perhaps.” 

Doré made no further effort. She drew her 
arm about her. 

“Then let me quiet you,” she said softly. 

Winona, without resistance, allowed herself 
to go into her arms. They ceased speaking, 
clinging to each other there in the dark, and a 
strange sensation came to Doré at the touch 
of this body clinging to her, these unseen arms 
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so tenaciously taut: it seemed to her almost 
that she heard another voice, mastering her 
physically and morally, making her suddenly 
flexible and without defense, a voice saying: 

“Now, stop acting!” 

“All right. Better now. | can sleep,”’ said 
the girl in her arms. “ Thanks.” 

Dodo rose and went gliding back. Snyder, 
open-eyed, made no sound. She was grateful 
to her for this, divining the reason. Back in 
her bed, huddling under the covers, she recalled 
Winona with a feeling of horror. To lose one’s 
courage like that — how terrible! And if she 
herself were thus to be transformed, if all her 
indomitable audacity should suddenly go 

“There’s some man back of it all,” she said, 
thinking of Winona. “There's always a man.” 

And yet she had been on the point of rap- 
turously hugging the first dream that had come 
to her in an uncomprehended moment, of sub- 
mitting to a man — the very thought flung her 
back into intuitive revolt 

“ But, if it isn’t love, how could he have such 
power over me? Could there be such a vertigo 
without true love? Could such a thing be 
possible?’’ Time and time again she put these 
questions, giving different answers. At times 
she let herself go deliciously, stretching out her 
arms, conjuring up that first penetrating em- 
brace. At others, fiercely aroused, she resisted 
him with every fiber of her body, rejecting 
submission, resolved to combat him, to subordi- 
nate him, to retain always her defiant suprem- 
acy, to revenge her momentary defeat by some 
future victory 

Neither in the yielding nor in the revolt was 
there any conviction — no peace and no calm 
What there was, was all disorder, and the in- 
sistent drumming note of his voice, which drew 
her to him, had in it the confusion cf a fever. 


Though she had fallen asleep late, she awoke 
early, with a start. It was half past eight by 
the clock. She rose abruptly on her elbow 
at a sound that had startled her from her slum- 
ber — the slippery rustle of letters gliding under 
the crack of the door. There were two, white 
and mysterious against the faded blue of the 
carpet. She was about to spring to them when 
she perceived Snyder watching her. She con- 
tained herself with a violent effort, waiting, 
with eves that were averted not to betray their 
eagerness, until they were brought to her. She 
was certain that he had written, and something 
within her began to tremble and grow cold with 
the suspense of awaiting his first letter. At 
her first glance she fell from the clouds. One 
was in Mr. Peavey’s disciplined hand, the 
other in Joe Gilday’s boyish scrawl, each an- 


nouncing expected gifts. She had a sudden 
weak desire for tears. 

“Gee! eggs and cream! Who is the fairy 
godmother?” said Snyder. “Say, you must 
have a wishing-cap!”’ 

“It’s Mr. Peavey, bless his heart!’ said Doré. 
At that moment, in her first exaggerated pang of 
disappointment, she had an affectionate inclin- 
ation to the elderly bachelor. He would not 
have treated her so, had the réles been shifted. 

“Going to be a habit?”’ 

“Hope so.” 

“I’m strong for that boy; I like his style!” 

Doré smiled; she comprehended the thought. 
She cast a hasty glance at Gilday’s disordered 
pages. It was, as she had surmised, the hum- 
ble tender of bouquets to come. She dissem- 
bled her disappointment as best she could, 
seeking excuses. He might have posted his 
letter after midnight, from his club. It would 
come in the late morning mail. Or perhaps he 
had preferred to telephone. It must be that! 
Of course, that was~-the explanation. He 
wished to hear her voice, as she longed for his, 
and then they would take rendezvous at once. 
Yes, he would telephone — now —at any 
moment. She glanced again at the clock. 
Ten long minutes had elapsed. The excuse so 
convinced her that she felt a sudden access of 
unreasoning happiness, as if already, by some 
sense, she had divined his coming. 

She had promised over the telephone the 
night before to pay a morning visit to Harrigan 
Blood in the editorial rooms of the Free Press, 
and then there was the appointment for lun- 
cheon with Sassoon. These acceptances did 
not disturb her in the least. When anything 
was offered, her invariable tactics were to accept 

provisionally. For her tactics were simple, 
but formed on the basic strategy of the Salaman- 
ders: acceptance that raises hopes, then an ex- 
cuse that brings tantalizing disorder, but whets 
the appetite. To-day she had not the slightest 
intention of keeping either appointment. She 
was only glad that she had contracted them. 
It was a little bit of treachery which she would 
offer up to Massingale. 

She chose her simplest costume — blue, the 
invariable Russian blouse, white collar open 
at the neck, and a bit of red in the slim belt. 
She wished to come to him girlish, without 
artifice. She felt so gayly elated that she 
turned tenderly toward the happiness of others. 
Winona would sleep until ten at least. She 
wheeled suddenly, and, putting her arm around 
Snyder, embraced her. In the confusion, a 
locket became entangled in her lace. 

“What's that? You’ve never shown me,” 
she said, catching the chain. 
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Snyder silently touched the spring. Inside 
was the face of a child of four or five. 

“Yours?” 

Yes.” 

“How pretty! 

“Betty.” 

They stood close together, looking at the 
uncomprehending, childish gaze. 

“Where is she?”’ 

“With my mother.” 

“Aren’t you going to take her — ever?” 

“Never!” 

“Why not?” She dropped the locket, glan- 
cing at this half woman, half girl, who con- 
tinually perplexed her. “She is so sweet 
how can you do without her?” 

“Want her to have a home,” said Snyder 
abruptly. She turned, as if the conversation 
were distasteful. “‘Can’t be dragging her all 
over the continent, can I?” 

A great pity came to Doré, that any one 
should be unhappy in such a bright world. A 
fantastic thought followed. She knew only 
that Snyder was divorced — a child, a broken 
home. Yet persons often divorced for the 
absurdest reasons; perhaps it had only been a 
misunderstanding. If she could reconcile them, 
bring them together again! She approached 
the subject timidly. 

“Do me a favor?” 

“What?” 

“Let me see Betty; bring her here!” 

Snyder’s agitation was such that she came 
near pushing over the coffee-pot. 

“You really — you want me to ——’”’ 

“Yes. Why not? I adore children!’ 

She continued to watch her, surprised at the 
emotion she had aroused. 

“Yes, she is unhappy —frightfully un- 
happy!” she thought, and, taking courage, she 
added: “Snyder, tell me something?” 

Snyder shook her head, but, despite the ob- 
jection, Doré continued: 

“You have never told me of him — your 
husband. Are you sure it couldn’t be patched 
up? Are you sure you don’t care?” 

“| don’t want to talk about it — it’s ended!” 
said Snyder, so abruptly that Doré drew back. 

“T only asked —— ” 

“Don’t want help —don’t want to talk!” 
Snyder broke in, in the same embittered tone. 

“Not to me?” said Doré gently. 

Snyder drew a long breath, and turned to 
her swiftly, with an appealing look, in which, 
however, there was no weakness. 

Then she laid her finger across her lips. 

“Here — breakfast is ready; sit down!” 


What’s her name?” 


, 





“Snyder, | don’t understand you; you hurt 
me!” said Doré, opening her eyes. 


The woman stood a moment, locking and un- 
locking her hands, swinging from foot to foot. 

“Can’t help it. You can’t make me over. 
I’ve got my rut!”’ She shrugged her shoulders. 
“I’m damned unsociable — perhaps I’d better 
dig out.” 

“Snyder!” exclaimed Doré, bounding to her 
side. She took her in her arms, crying: 
“Why, it was only to help you!” 

“Well, you can’t!” said the other, with a 
forcible shake of her head, her body stiff 
against the embrace. And there the conver- 
sation ended. 

It was after nine, and still no sound at the 
telephone. Doré began to feel an uneasy im- 
patience. At any minute, now, certainly he 
must summon her. Snyder made an excuse 
and went out. - But she ceased to think of her. 
Her thoughts were no longer keen to another's 
suffering, but sensitive to her own. 

She grew tired of pacing restlessly, and flung 
herself down on the couch, her head turned 
toward the clock, watching it wearily. Why 
didn’t he telephone—or, at least, come? 
This sensation of suspense and waiting, which 
she had so often dealt out to others, was new 
to her. It disarranged her whole self, aroused 
fierce, resentful thoughts in her. He wished 
to tantalize her, to draw her on, as he had the 
night before — to be cruel, to make her suffer! 
Well, she too could be cruel. She would do 
something to hurt him, too. 

“Very well! Now I will go to see Harrigan 
Blood,” she said all at once, choking with 
something that was not entirely anger. 

And, hastily slipping into her coat, she went 
hurriedly to Ida Summers’ room, awoke her, 
and took her with her. 


CHAPTER XI 


Mr. PEAvey’s automobile was waiting. Doré 
had telephoned for it while Ida Summers, 
protesting, had made a quick toilet. She had 
at first thought of availing herself for the day of 
the car so insistently pressed upon her; but she 
was not yet quite sure of Brennon, the chauffeur. 
If by any chance she should decide to keep her 
appointment with Sassoon, it would perhaps not 
be wise to accept such escort. So she supple- 
mented the day’s preparations by a message 
to Stacey, who was given a later rendezvous. 

“Downtown! The Free Press building. 
Hope | didn’t get you up too early, Brennon?” 

He grinned at her ideas of morning values. 

“He looks as if he were a good sort,” Doré 
thought, meditating on the possibilities long 
after she and Ida had tucked themselves in. 

“I say, Do, what’s the game? Give us the 
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cue!"’ said Ida Summers, making heroic efforts 
to get her eyes open 

“Your cue is to be real sisterly,” said Doré. 
“Stick close, unless | give you the wink.”’ 

“Oh, I'll cling! Arm in arm, eh?” said 
Ida, beginning to laugh. “‘Conversation high- 
toned. | say, Do, I’m quite excited. Harrigan 
Blood! You do move in the swellest circles!” 

Doré allowed her to chat away without pay- 
ing attention, a fact that did not disturb her 
companion in the least. 

“Well, he’ll be furious!” she was thinking, 
delighted at paying Massingale back in coin. 
Nevertheless, she had mitigated the retaliation 
by taking a companion. Then, too, the effect on 
Harrigan Blood would not be at all bad — 
Blood, who expected a téte-a-téte, and who 
could thus be taught the value of such favors. 

But now that she was-finally embarked on 
her impulse, she began to consider more calmly, 
even with a willingness to see Massingale’s side. 
All at once the perfectly obvious explanation 
occurred to her. How could he be expected 
to telephone, when she had not given him the 
number? Why had she never thought of this 
before? Probably he had been frantically seek- 
ing it! Of course he could not telephone 
and of course he could not come personally; 
he would have to be in court all the morning. 
Perhaps at this very moment a letter was 
waiting for her, by the post, or by a messenger! 
She must be in love, to be such a fool! 

“Thank heaven,” she thought, “I had the 
sense to bring Ida! I'll confess to him —or, no! 
He mustn’t know what it has meant!” 

The sudden joyful release, the calm of con- 
tent that came to her from this explanation, 
surprised her. For a moment she felt like re- 
nouncing the visit; but a new turn strengthened 
her resolve. She could hardly believe in what 
had happened. Perhaps it was only another 
case of self-deception. She would try to revolt, 
to be interested in another man, to see if the 
old game could still attract. 

“Lordy! I'd forgotten there was so much 
New York!” said Ida Summers, who lived, 
like her thousand sisters, between the Flatiron 
and the Park. 

They entered lower Broadway, random 
flowers on the foul, truck-strewn flood, ad- 
vancing by inches, surrounded by polyglot 
sounds, traversing revolted Europe in a block, 
closing their ears against the shrieking cries of 
imprisoned industries, the sordid struggle in 
the streets, the conflict in the air, where stone 
flights strove for supremacy. 

Doré all at once remembered — this roaring 
entrance. She remembered the evening, not 
two vears before, when she had been herded 


from the ferry, satchel in hand, oppressed by 
the jargon of a thousand tongues, hustled and 
jostled, barely making head against the out- 
flowing tide of humanity which flushed the street 
in its roaring homeward scramble. 

That first breathless impression of New York! 
How she had feared it, that first dusky evening, 
when, shrinking in a doorway before the on- 
rush of driven multitudes, she had felt the very 
air dragged from her nostrils, obliterating her 
individuality, routing her courage, stunning 
her senses. She had stood a long time, clinging 
to that sheltering doorway, disheartened at the 
fury at her feet, awed by the flaming ladders 
to the impending stars — no inanimate stones, 
but living rocks, endlessly climbing, which must 
end by toppling over on her in an obliterating 
crash. New York! How different from what 
she had imagined in the tugging, liberty-seeking 
aspirations of her soul! 

She had never lacked courage before, in all 
her adventurous progress toward the Mecca of 
her dreams; but that night she had been de- 
feated, overwhelmed before the issue, even. 
She had come, sublimely confident in a fanciful 
project she had conceived, a series of impres- 
sions — “A Western Girl in New York” — 
which she would offer: a Western girl arriving 
undaunted, satchel in hand, ten dollars in her 
purse, to seek fortune in the great city of Mam- 
mon — surely a daring story to fill a woman’s 
column. And she had gone to the same Free 
Press, standing in the outer office, talking to a 
tired sub-editor, vainly striving to interest him, 
to revive in herself that necessary spark of 
enthusiasm and audacity which had expired 
in that first brutal confrontation of the world 
in terms of thousands. Yes, she had lost even 
before she had opened her plea, convinced of 
the futility of making an impression on these 
frantic halls, where her voice was pitched not 
alone against the tired indifference of a routine 
mind, but against the invading storm of outer 
sounds, the clang of brazen bells, the honk of 
automobiles, the shaking rush of invisible iron 
forces tearing through the air, the grinding roll 
of traffic over the complaining cobblestones, 
the mammoth roar of the populace endlessly 
washing reverberating shores. 

She had talked and talked, without inter- 
ruption, clenching her fist, getting weaker and 
weaker, stumbling in her phrases, until at last, 
convinced, without an objection, she had 
stopped short, saying: ‘‘It’s no use, is it?” 

Then he had gone to a file of papers, and, re- 
turning, spread before her a gayly colored page, 
placing his finger on another face in silhouette, 
gay, jaunty. Another had had the same idea! 
How many others? She was no longer an in- 
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dividual — only one of a thousand who came, 
with the same ideas, to face the same 
struggle. 

That first leaden closing of the doors of hope, 
as if no other doors remained! And now she 
was to enter that same Free Press, no longer 
daunted, clinging to a satchel, but rolling lux- 
uriously, triumphant: no longer a suppliant, but 
amused, at the insistent invitation of the chief, 
the genius of the machine, whom once she had 
so fruitlessly clamored to see. Then and now. 
. . . Harrigan Blood — society itself, on which 
she was to take a delicious revenge. She forgot 
Massingale, thinking only of a hopeless little 
figure, ready for tears, standing, a tiny black 
dot against the electric windows of the press, 
gazing into the wilderness of the strident, 
crowded unknown. 


A quick descent, a sudden volcanic propul- 
sion upward, and they were transferred a hun- 
dred feet above strife, into a noisy ante-room, 
gazing down at the gray-and-white tapestry 
of the spread city. 

“Hello! What are you doing here?” 

They turned. Estelle Monks, of the second 
floor front at Mrs. Pim’s, owner of the white 
fox stole and the circulating garments, was 
standing beside them, jauntily aiert. 

“Goodness sakes, it’s Estelle!” exclaimed 
Ida. “Well, what are you doing r 

“Oh, | contribute,” said Estelle evasively. 

She was in a short tailored suit,with an Eton 
collar, and an Alpine hat with a feather. With 
her hands in her side pockets, she was very 
direct, at ease, mannish, but not disagreeably 
so —rather attractive with her dark eyes, which, 
as Ida expressed it, had the “real come-hither”’ 
in their mocking depths. 

A boy came shuffling out, saying nasally: 

“Mr. Blood will see you naow.” 

They left Estelle Monks indulging in a long 
whistle of ‘surprise, traversed a long chorus of 
clicking machines, and discovered a room of 
comparative quiet, spacious, with embattled 
desks. Harrigan Blood was waiting, a smile 
on his face as he fingered the two cards. 

“Very nice of you to bring Miss Summers,”’ 
he said jerkily, making his own introduction. 
“Added pleasure, I’m sure!” 

Doré, who had expected some show of irri- 
tation, wondered in an amused way how he 
would go about to procure the téte-a-téte 
which she had just rendered impossible. In 
ten minutes Blood, without seeming to have 
considered the question, had resolved the knot 
by calling in Tony Rex, one of the younger 
cartoonists, a boyish person who eved them 
with malicious curiosity, and, having consigned 
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Ida to him for a tour of inspection, had availed 
himself of the first interval to say: 

“Come, you can see all this any time. You 
are not going to get out of a talk with me by 
any such tricks.” 

She consented, laughing, to be led back. 

“Why did you do this?” he said, irritated. 

“Do what?” 

“Bring a governess?” 

“Because I’m a very proper person.” 

“It angoys me. I hate women who annoy 
me!” he said abruptly. 

She smiled in provoking silence, while, with 
a quick excusing gesture, he lighted a cigar. 

“You seem more natural here,” she said, 
glancing at his ruffled hair and careless tie. 
“I'd like to see you at work.” 

He rose to get a copy of the editorial sheet 
for the day, and handed it to her. 

“You inspired that.” 

She took the editorial, which was entitled 
“Waste,” and ran down its heavily leaded 
phrases, smiling to herself at these moraliza- 
tions of the devil turned friar. He saw her 
amusement, and took the editorial abruptly. 

“You won’t understand — that’s what | 
believe!” - 

He drew a chair opposite and flung into 
it; then, with an erect stiffening of his body, 
clasped his hands eagerly between his knees, re- 
leasing them in sudden flights, returning them 
always to their tenacious grip. There was 
something in the combustibility of the gesture 
that was significant of the whole man. 

“By George!” he said suddenly, without 
relevancy, “why haven’t I the right to stretch 
out my hand and take you?” 

Doré burst out laughing, immensely flattered. 

“What a nuisance you are!” he continued 
savagely. ‘‘What good do you do in the world? 
All you women do is to interfere! And to 
think that this sentimental civilization - 
idiotic civilization — is going to experiment for 
a few hundred years with pretending that 
women are made to share the progress of the 
world with men!” 

“So you’re not a woman’s —— 

“I’m absolutely against the whole feminine 
twaddle!” he broke in. “Man’s the only 
thing that counts! We're suffocated with 
feminism already—over-sentimentalized; can’t 
think but in the terms of an individual.” 
He stopped and, glaring at her, said, with a 
furious gesture: ‘‘And now, here you are, an 
impudent little girl who doesn’t do the world 
a bit of good, sitting back there and laughing 
contentedly because you’ve suddenly popped 
up to raise Cain with me!” 

The originality of his attack delighted her. 
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It pleased her immensely to feel her attraction 
for such a man, for it seemed to her a promise 
that with another she would not lack charm 
and fascination. 

“What a strange method of courting,’ she 
said demurely. “If that’s the way vou’re going 
ym, | think | prefer to be shown the —— ” 


“The machines, of course,” he cut in. 
‘That's the trouble with vou. That’s all they 
ever understand — the things they see. But, 


my dear girl, / am the paper; all the rest is 
only wheels, chains, links; every man here 
is only part of the machine. | only am the 
indispensable force.” 

He had found an idea, and was off on its 
exposition, starting up, pacing and gesturing. 

“Yes, all the rest is only a machine. I can 
change every bolt in twenty-four hours and it 
will go on just the same. I pay a cartoonist 
twenty thousand dollars a year, and he thinks 
he’s indispensable; but | can take another and 
make him famous in a month. I give him 
the ideas! Yes, they are lieutenants here 
editors of Sunday supplements, special writers, 
women’s columns, sporting experts. | can 
change ‘em all, take a handful of bovs, and 
whip them into shape in six weeks! That’s 
not journalism. What I'll tell you. 
Others have copied me; | found it out 
emotions and ideas! You don’t get it? Listen 
They're two heads: the news column and the 
editorial page.”’ 

He paused at the table, and, taking up a 
paper, struck it disdainfully. 

“Trash! I know it! News? No! That’s 
not what the public wants — not my public! 
It wants fiction, it wants emotions! You 
don’t know what the multitude is; | do! A 
great sunken city, a million stifling, starved 
existences, hurried through, railroaded through 
life. News? Bah! They want a taste of 
dreams! | make their dreams live in my paper. 
It’s everything fo them, melodrama, society, 
romance; it’s a peep-hole into the worlds they 
can’t touch. | show ’em millionaires moving 
behind their house-walls, rolling in wealth, 
fighting one another, battling for one another’s 
wives, flinging a billion against a_ billion, 
ruining thousands fora whim. ‘Monte Cristo’? 
It’s tame to what | serve ’em. ‘Mr. X Gives a 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Lunch’ — ‘Secret 
Drama of Oil Trust’s Home’ — ‘Deserts Mil- 
lionaire Husband for Chauffeur’ —‘Ten Mil- 
lions in Five Years’! That’s life — that’s 
emotion! That’s what makes ‘em go on! 
Say, did you ever stop to think what does make 
the five million slaves go on, day in and day 
out, driven, groaning? Hope! the belief that in 


sr 
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some miraculous way life is going to change.” 


He stopped, and, with a drop to cold analv- 
sis, laying his hand on the editorial sheet, said: 

“This is what does count. This is real — 
ideas! The other is just tom-tom-beating to 
get the crowd around — yes, just that: the 
band outside the circus. But this is different; 
this is true. America, the future — the glorious 
future when I’ve stirred up their imagination 
and taught them to think! There! Now do 
you understand what kind of man | am?” 

She had understood one thing clearly, in 
this stupendous flurry of egotism — that, as 
Sassoon had sought to tempt her with the lure 
of his wealth, Harrigan Blood was seeking to 
overwhelm her with the brilliancy of his mind. 
She did not oppose him, seeking flattery, needing 
fresh proofs of her power, thinking: “If he 
wants me, Massingale — Massingale, who is so 
clever and strong — will want me too.”’ 

“You lunch with me,” he said confidently. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Previous engagement.” 

“Where?” 

“Tenafly’s at one.”’ 

“Sassoon?”’ he said, sitting up with a jerk. 


“Yes,” she answered, with malice afore- 
thought. 
“What — you’re going to be caught by that 


whited sepulcher?”’ 
“And you, Mr. Blood?” 
“TI? I’m loyal!” 
“But not monogamous.”’ 
“Sassoon only wants to be stung out of a 
lethargy. Women — | need them to help me. 
| have the right! That’s why I want you!” 
“I’m not the kind you want,” she said, 
drawing back, for his precipitation gave her 
the feeling of being crowded into a corner. 
“You would if | could make you love me!” 
“Indeed! Are you considering — matri- 
mony?” 
“Never!” 


she said softly. 


he said angrily. ‘‘ Marriage is a 
reciprocal tyranny. I don’t want to own a 
woman, or have her own me! What, you 
can have a career, and you want to marry? 

She defended herself, laughing, assuring him 
that was not the case. 

“You have your career; | have mine. Ten 
thousand men will give you money — I'll give 
you brains! My little girl, | wonder if you 
know what opportunity is dangling on your 
little finger-tips. Break your engagement!” 

“T can’t!” 

“Interested?” 

“Um! Very curious. Certain sides are 
amusing!”’ Then she turned, assuming an air 
of dignity, repeating her defensive formula: 
“Mr. Blood, | am not like other girls. I play 
fair. | give one warning —and one only. 
Then take the consequences.” 
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“What’s your warning?” he said abruptly, 
with a bullish stare. 

“You will lose your time,” she said calmly. 
“You think you know me. You may, and you 
may not. I won’t give you the slightest hint, 
but | tell you frankly, now, and only once, you 
will lose your time!”’ 

“But,” he said contemptuously, “you 
don’t know what a real man is! There’s 
nothing real in your life. I’m going to give 
you realities!” 

“How charming!” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘And in the same breath you let 
me know it won’t last. Thanks; I don’t enjoy 
being an episode!” 

“That depends on you.” 

“Frank!” 

“Don’t you know,” he said suddenly, coming 
toward her, “what is true about a man like 
myself? — yes, about all men. They say we're 


“< 


ARE!’ HE SAID SAVAGELY. 
THE WORLD?’'” 


‘WHAT GOOD DO YOU 


naturally polygamous. Rats! nothing of the 
sort! We want to be true to one woman only. 
Look here. The real tragedy in life is that 
a man can’t find in one woman all he wants, 
all the time!” 

At this moment, much to Doré’s relief, Ida 
Summers and her companion returned. As 
they went out to the elevator, Blood made 
another opportunity for a final word: 

“| haven’t said half that | wanted to. 
can I get a chance to really talk with you? 

A malicious suggestion, prompted by some 
devil of intrigue within her, suddenly rose in 
her imagination. 

“Come and get me after luncheon. 

“| thought you said you were lunching with 
Sassoon,” he said suspiciously. 

“Tl am. What of it? —or don’t you dare?” 

He looked at her fixedly, divining her reason. 

“| warned you to beware of me,” she said 
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“| love scenes — dramatic tempera- 
Think how furious Sassoon 


demurely 
ment, you know. 
will be! Well?” 

‘What time?” he said, with a snap of 
his jaws. 

“Oh, half past two.” 

“T’ll come!” 


CHAPTER All 


Tony Rex descended to place them in their 
automobile. He was a short youth in loose 
pepper-and-salt clothes, with a pointed nose, 
and a quantity of tow hair tumbling over a 
freckled forehead. Doré hardly noticed him. 
Not so Ida, who, in true Salamander fashion, 
had already established a permanent intimacy. 

“Why did you desert me?” said Doré, with 
hypocritical severity, when they had left their 
escort, hat in hand, on the curb. 

“My dear, | couldn’t help it!” said Ida 
volubly. “‘ | was having such a wonderful party 
with Mr. Rex.’ My dear, I’m crazy about him! 
Did you ever see those funny little cartoons of 
his? Screams! Just think of it, he comes 
from almost the same place | do! We've made 
a date for to-morrow. Lord! | do like some 
one who talks English you can understand!” 

Doré, impatient to be home, fed her with 
rapture-inciting questions and retired into her 
own speculations. Chance had played her a 
trick. She had had no intention of keeping 
her appointment with Sassoon; but now the 
dramatic possibilities of a clash between her 
host and Harrigan Blood, which had risen out 
of a light answer, had so whetted her curiosity 
that she found herself in sudden perplexity. 
Her encounter with Blood had awakened in 
her all the mischievous, danger-seeking enthu- 
siasms. They had scarcely passed half an 
hour, and yet he had left her breathless at 
his breakneck pace, the abrupt charge of his 
attack, his unconventionality, his stripping 
away of artifices. He had interested her more 
than she had foreseen. 

Yesterday how her eves would have sparkled 
with delight at having inveigled such a thrash- 
ing fish into her cunning nets! And even now 
it was hard to forgo the excitement of such a 
game. Her dramatic self, once aroused by the 
téte-a-téte, was not easily subdued. After all, 
too easy a compliance with Massingale’s ideas, 
too patient a waiting for his summons, was dan- 
gerous. Better to teach him how sought after 
was the prize. Besides, if she kept him waiting 
until the evening, she could tell by the first 
glance of his eves how much he had suffered, 
how much he cared. She did not doubt in 
the least that, when she reached Miss Pim’s, 


there on the mahogany hall table she would 
find his note; and, blowing hot and cold, she 
ended up by saying to herself that if in that 
letter were things that could make her close her 
eyes with delight, she might possibly, on a 
mad impulse, go flying off to him. Only, it 
would depend; there would have to be things 
in that letter 

When, at last, she went tumultuously into 
the boarding-house, she ran through the heap 
of letters twice fruitlessly. 

“It came by messenger; Josephus must have 
taken it upstairs,’ she thought. 

She ran up breathlessly, anxious and yet 
afraid, flinging open the door, gazing blankly at 
the floor, then ransacking rapidly the table, the 
bureau-tops, the mantelpiece. Nothing had 
come — he had not written! She sat down 
furiously. She could not comprehend! On the 
table a great bouquet of orchids, with “ Pouffé”’ 
in golden letters on the purple ribbon, was wait- 
ing. She saw it heedlessly. 

He had not written! Why? She could not 
understand — could find no explanation. How 
could any one be so thoughtless, so cruel? 

“| will telephone him myself!” she thought 
angrily, springing up. 

She went to the door precipitately, before she 
could control herself. Then she stopped, wring- 
ing her hands, shaking her head. Perhaps he 
had come in person. She rang for Josephus. 
Had any one called? Had there been a mes- 
sage? None. Perhaps he had _ telephoned, 
and Winona had made a note of it. She went 
hastily to the pad where such notes were jotted 
down. But the page, to her dismay, was blank. 
She sat down quietly, folding her arms across her 
breast, gazing out of the window. All at once 
she bounded up, went rapidly down the hall, and 
entered Ida Summers’ room. 

“Come on. You're lunching with me. No 
excuses! ”’ 

“Where? With whom?” 

“Doesn't matter—come! I'll tell you 
later!” 

“Good heavens! what’s the matter, Do?” 

“Nothing! I’m a fool—I don’t know. 
Only let’s get out!” 

Yes, she was a fool! The explanation was 
obvious! While she had been soaring with her 
dreams, he had gone quietly about his day. 
What had set her in a whirl had meant nothing 
to him — nothing at all! And for the moment, 
forgetting what had happened, forgetting how 
he had at the last returned, seeking admittance, 
she said to herself bitterly that she must have 
gone mad to imagine for an instant that there 
had been anything more than a moment's 
amusement between Judge Massingale and a 
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crazy little fool living in the third floor front 
of a cheap boarding-house. 

“Now to do as | please,” she said recklessly. 
“We'll see if I’m of so little consequence. 
Sassoon and Blood shall pay for this!” 

Ida Summers, overwhelmed at the prospect 
of meeting Alfred Edward Sassoon, was excitedly 
clamoring: 

“But, Do, heavens! Give mea pointer; I'll 
never be able to say a word to a swell like that! 
What do you talk about?”’ 

“Anything!” said Doré savagely. ‘What 
does he care what you talk about! Or any of 
them! Look him in the eyes, smile, flirt! Did 
you ever flirt with a butcher’s boy?” 

“Heavens! Dodo!” 

“Well, | did! They’re all the same!” 

“What's happened?” 

Doré shrugged her shoulders. But by the 
time they had drawn up in front of Tenafly’s 
she had regained her calm in a dangerous cold- 
ness bent on mischief. 

Sassoon came up softly, looking questions 
at this unexpected presentation of a third. 

“| thought you would be more comfortable 
in public this way, instead of téte-a-téte,” said 
Doré briefly, making the introduction. ‘‘ You 
see how considerate | am!” 

“Delighted, of course,” said Sassoon, in his 
low, unvarying tones. “‘Don’t you think we'd 
be better upstairs?” 

“| said in the restaurant,” answered Doré 
peremptorily. 

Sassoon bowed, signaled a waiter, and led the 
way.- She had gone hardly twenty steps into 
the chattering, curious room, which stared at 
this public spectacle of Sassoon, when her eve 
fell on the figure of Judge Massingale. Their 
eyes met. She felt a -udden burning sham2 
there before every one, wavered, and went 
hurriedly to her seat. 

He had seen her! What would he think? 
Would he misunderstand her at seeing her thus 
publicly flaunted by Sassoon? What awful 
conclusions might not come into his mind 
at this persistent dogging of her steps? And 
after what had happened last night, with the 
memory of ner blinded clinging to him, the 
soft confession of her voice, what would he 
think now? Let him think what he wished, 
so long as he should suffer a little! If he 
were here, he could have come to her! If 
he were so mechanical, she would teach him 
jealousy. » 

But these thoughts, timorous, elated, de- 
termined, expectant, were not clearly defined 
to her. She had a sensation of fleeting 


emotions, utterly uncontrolled. She began to 
chat rapidly without saying anything at all, 
seeking in the arrangement of the mirrors a 
favorable angle. At last she saw his table, 
and the direct confrontation of his stare. He 
was with a large party, mixed, a dozen at the 
least, and he was still looking in her direction. 

“| don’t care if he is furious,” she thought 
defiantly. “If he is furious, he cares! | 
shall see him — talk to him. He'll make an 
excuse!” 

She did not cease talking, but she did not 
hear a word she said or notice what Sassoon 
replied. She thought Ida was making gram- 
matical errors in her excessive efforts to give 
the conversation dignity, and, from the bored, 
nervous way in which Sassoon was listening, she 
divined his fury at being thus circumvented. 
This pleased her. She wanted to be sure that 
Massingale could be jealous, but, in some con- 
fused way, she wanted Sassoon to be punished. 

All at once in the mirror she saw Massingale 
rise to take his leave. In another moment, 
surely, he would turn as he came toward them. 
She would see him, talk to him, look into his 
eyes. She began hurriedly, frantically, laughing 
at nothing, to run from topic to topic, gesturing 
to attract her own eyes to the table, so that he 
might not perceive her agitation or know the 
sinking of her heart as she felt him nearer and 
nearer. 

He was there, almost at her back, com- 
ing to her. In a moment she would hear his 
voice, that deep, controlled tone, speaking her 
name. She was sure now that she was blushing, 
that her sparkling eyes betrayed her, that Sas- 
soon, Ida surely, had guessed her agitation. 
But she did not care! She felt only an exquisite 
happiness, a bodily glow. And all at once she 
saw that he had passed without even an attempt 
to catch her eye. He was in the doorway, and 
he was gone! 

Why? Was it anger that she should be there 
with Sassoon? If it were only true! She tried 
to seize upon this idea, but all her courage 
had evaporated. She felt all at once without 
enthusiasm. If that were so, then she was 
wrong; perhaps he would never believe her. 

“That was Judge Massingale, wasn’t it?” 
she said aimlessly. 

Sassoon jerked his head in assent, adding 
viciously: 

“Family affair. Gets out as soon as he can. 
Mrs. Massingale entertaining some imported 
geniuses, probably.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Massingale.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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O"HAGAN EXAMINED MINUTELY THE VISIBLE ATTRACTIONS OF LA BELLE YVETTE—SO 
MINUTELY AS TO MAKE HER BLUSH” 
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Y friend Captain O’Hagan fre- 

quently is misunderstood; his studied 

singularity of appearance is falsely 

ascribed to a desire for notoriety, 
whereas he eschews and abominates publicity 
of any kind, and merely seeks to establish a 
visible distinction betwixt the aristocrat and 
the plebeian. 

The ever-increasing facilities for airing one’s 
grievances in long primer, he contends, are 
destructive of that chaste reserve once charac- 
teristic of our race. I agree with O’Hagan. 

At a certain club, of which O’Hagan is not 
a member, my friend was introduced to an 
American gentleman who proclaimed himself 
a press-agent. ' 

(“I like Americans — real, full-blooded, 
whole-hearted Americans,” O’Hagan has told 
me. “I can even appreciate how, in an Ameri- 
can, commercial acumen and gentility may be 
wedded. My great-grand-uncle Edmond distin- 
guished himself, as you remember, in the Civil 
War.” His great-grand-uncle Edmond is a 
favorite source of anecdote; but the impression 
left upon my mind is that a more truculent, 
bloodthirsty swashbuckler never breathed 
God’s air.) 

“| am very delighted to have met you, Cap- 
tain O’Hagan,” said the press-agent, whose 
name was Alex Dewson. “I would like to put 
up a proposition to you right now!” 

O’ Hagan fumbled, impressively, for the broad 
black ribbon upon which depends his monocle. 
He raised the glass, and, holding it at some little 
distance from his right eye, surveyed the 
speaker. O’Hagan’s right eye, magnified by 
the pebble, can show, on occasion, as a large 
gray orb of intolerance. 

“You interest me, Mr. Dewson.”’ 

“T’ll interest you some more yet, sir!’ de- 
clared Dewson, with cheery confidence. “It’s 
likely you’ll have heard of a little author called 
Ronald Brandon?” 

He spoke the words waggishly, as one might 


faires 





CYRUS CUNEO 


say: “You may have heard of a little Stratford 
fellow called Shakespeare?” 

In point of fact, Ronald Brandon really was a 
little author, and, as it happened, O’Hagan 
never had heard of him. He has never heard of 
any modern fictionists; he regards them all with 
immeasurable contempt. Mr. Dewson’s ques- 
tion was purely a rhetoric question, however, 
and he proceeded without pausing for a reply: 

“His new book (it’ll break all ine windows) is 
‘Jules Sanguin, Duelist.’ He’s placed his press 
work in my hands, and I’ve been looking for an 
introduction to you, Captain, for over a week! 
I can put up a proposition to net you a pile!” 

“‘Indeed?”’ said O’ Hagan icily. 

“My client, as you'll know,” continued the 
irrepressible press-agent, “is top-hole as a 
swordsman. Took out the team, a year ago, 
that beat the Frenchmen!” 

Captain O’Hagan stared. 

“They tell me you're pretty handy!” re- 
sumed Dewson. ‘“‘So here’s the goods in a nut- 
shell. I'll send down a shorthand typist to your 
chambers to take a few notes, put a sound man 
to work, and in a week or a fortnight ‘My Af- 
faires of Honor and Gallantry, by Captain the 
Honorable Bernard O’Hagan,’ will be in the 
press! I can promise you an advance of five 
hundred pounds, my dear sir! Meanwhile, you 
insult Brandon and meet him with rapiers on 
the French coast — press, cinema men, etc., in 
attendance. Out comes ‘Jules Sanguin, Duel- 
ist’ — five editions subscribed! Out comes 
‘My Affaires of Honor and Gallantry ’— libra- 
ries gasping! How do you like the title? A/- 
French! Get the literary flavor 
right on the cover! How do you like the 
proposition?” 

O’Hagan studied his gleaming finger-nails. 
Then: 

“Is this delightful scheme a child of your 
own fecundity, Mr. Dewson?” he inquired, 
“or has Mr. Ronald Brandon any share in its 
parentage?” 
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“I’m out raising no man’s laurel wreaths,” 
replied Dewson, with much generosity. “The 
proposition’s Brandon’s. How does it appeal 
to your” 

The intolerant gray scrutinized the 
brogues upon Mr. Dewson’s feet, and rose by 
gradations to the Stetson felt adorning the 
apex of his commercial brain. 

“That portion of Mr. Brandon’s ‘proposi- 
tion,’”” said O’Hagan, with frigid courtesy, 
“which has reference to a meeting on the 
French coast appeals to me keenly!”’ 


eye 


THose of you who have the privilege to be 
acquainted with my friend Bernard O’Hagan 
will find much scope for wonderment in the 
circumstance that Mr. Dewson proceeded thus 
far and survived intact. 
ful press-agent could possibly have mistaken 
the significance of the Captain’s icy calm. Any 
one who, knowing him, had adventured upon 
such a proposal must have been aware that in so 
doing he carried his life in his hand. . Mr. Dew- 
son remained placidly ignorant of the fires that 
he was coaling. 

“Will you come along now to Brandon’s 
flat?’’ he suggested, in his brisk way. 
“Tt will afford me great pleasure. 

anxious to meet Mr. Brandon!” 

Passing over the short journey, then,— 
throughout which almost every word of Mr. 
Dewson’s inspired O’ Hagan with a new wonder 
at the shamelessness of the times and added fuel 
to his resentment,— enter the home of Ronald 
Brandon, novelist. 

“Here he is, Brandon!”’ cried the press-agent. 
“He’s coming in on it!” 

Ronald Brandon was a tall and good-looking 
young man, carrying a certain athletic arrogance 
with poor grace. From his perfectly groomed 
fair hair to his fawn-spatted, immaculately 
glossy boots, he was an incarnate error of judg- 


| am most 


ment. He had been encouraged to think him- 
self a celebrity — and the whole thing was a 
mistake. 


“Gad, Dewson!”’ he said, with a coarse badi- 
nage, “| didn’t know our man was a bally Beau 
Brummel! He'll be cutting me out with 
Y vette!” 

His casually extended hand Captain O’ Hagan 
failed to observe. O’Hagan bowed with ex- 


ceeding fine formality. 
“Going to have a little bout with me, Cap- 
tain?”’ laughed Brandon lightly. 
“| am looking forward to it,” was the reply, 
“more pleasurably than ever, since noting your 
remarks respecting Yvette. 


My only fear is 


No one but a success- * 


that your status may preclude my crossing 
swords with you.” 

Dewson and Brandon stared uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“‘1 mean, are you of gentle blood? 
Brandons do you belong?” 

The novelist continued to stare. 

““My governor is James Brandon, K. C., if 
that’s what you’re driving at!” 

“Professional people?”’ said O’Hagan, with 
exquisite condescension. ‘“‘Never mind. For 
our present purpose, sufficiently respectable!” 

What the now incensed Brandon might have 
said to that will never be known; for he was 
interrupted by the ringing of the bell — by the 
almost immediate entrance of a loudly pretty 
woman who was furiously overdressed, who 
struck the vision a sharp blow from which one’s 
outraged eyes blinkingly recoiled. 

She was arrayed in a long coat of leopard-skin, 
wore a motor bonnet of the same material, from 
the left side whereof, rearward, swept a golden 
plume of incredible length. Her hair was of the 
hue sometimes called Titian, but would have 
made Titian weep blood. 

This lady — who proved to be French — was 
introduced as La Belle Lotus. 

“ Another client of mine, Captain!” explained 
Dewson, affably anxious to dissipate the thun- 
dery atmosphere that had settled upon the 
establishment. Brandon was scowling fero- 
ciously. “She is the latest sensation in dances, 
sir. Her ‘Dance of Delilah’ is the talk of Lon- 
don! This is the lady you'll quarrel about. 
See? Three birds with one stone! All town 
wil! rush to see the girl two big men have fought 
over. Up go her bookings! How’s that for a 
three-handed boost? * The limit?” 

O’ Hagan raised his glass. 

“It strikes me as being appreciably beyond 
the limit!” he drawled. “But what has led you 
to suppose that | am desirous of publishing my 
memoirs?” 

“You're not out throwing away thousands, 
I take it?” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Dewson. But em- 
phatically | shall not publish any kind of book. 
You may omit that item from your ‘proposi- 
tion.” 

La Belle surveyed the polished speaker appre- 
ciatively. Brandon watched him in angry per- 
plexity. Dewson’s round eyes grew rounder. 

“You don’t mean to say , 

“| have no intention of disturbing your ad- 
mirable arrangements, Mr. Dewson. You may 
rely upon me to meet Mr. Brandon.” 

“But ‘My Affaires’ 

“ Dismiss the idea. It is out of the question.” 

Dewson stared. 


To what 
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“Then what are you doing it for?” 

O’ Hagan, having examined minutely the visi- 
ble attractions of La Belle Lotus,— so minutely 
as to make her blush,— dropped his glass. 

“Your proposal is of such a nature, sir,’’ he 
replied calmly, “that no gentleman could de- 
cline to accept it.”’ 

“| want to know how we stand!” burst in 
Brandon, his choler enhanced by the evident 
inability of the lady to meet O’Hagan’s frank 
gaze. “Are you ——” 

“Am | going to join you on the French coast, 
sir?” O’Hagan anticipated. “Emphatically — 
yes! Rely upon me!” 

“That’s good!”” rapped Dewson. “We'll 
talk about the book later. When you see eve to 
eye with me, you won’t want to drop it. But 
you’re game for the little passage of arms? 


That’s the talk! But talking’s dry work. 
What about ——’ 
“Excuse me.” O’Hagan raised his hand. 


“Pray excuse me!” 

“But we’ve made no arrangements.” 

“| am listening, Mr. Dewson.”’ 

Dewson felt that he was being hustled. 

“Well, I'd planned it to start on Wednesday 
night. Brandon and Yvette — La Belle — are 
having supper at Varano’s. I’m there too, but 
not at the same table. Press boys there, of 
course. You blow in and say or do something 
which Brandon’s supposed to take as an insult.” 

O’ Hagan, his head attentively tilted, nodded. 
La Belle Yvette was watching him, now, 
fascinatedly. 

“| shall observe your wishes implicitly, Mr. 
Dewson!”’ 

“Bit of a scene. 
in the press.” 





Cards exchanged. Notices 


“A proviso, sir. My name shall not be 
nentioned.”’ 

“Not mentioned!” 

“Let all the credit be Mr. Brandon’s! | 


remain anonymous.”’ 

“It’s sure to come out later. 
stand ——”’ 

“Il am aware of that, Mr. Dewson! On the 
following morning, if | do not mistake you, 
Mr. Brandon’s friends call upon me and the 
meeting is arranged?” 

“That’s it! We're supposed to be hushing it 
up, see? But it kind of leaks out!” 

“Precisely. At what hour will 


| don’t under- 


Mr. Bran- 


don be supping?” 

“Say half past eleven.” 

“It is an appointment.” 

Captain O’ Hagan bowed to the Leopard Lady, 
looking challengingly into her eyes, turned from 
Messrs. Brandon and Dewson, and walked to 
Upon Brandon’s tongue unutterable 


the door. 


things trembled. Mr. Dewson was not entirely 


at his ease. 
11] 


Captain O’HAGAN entered Varano’s at half 
past eleven on Wednesday evening. No more 
need be said. A sensation among the guests is 
understood. 

For a moment he paused, glass raised. His 
pose was a poem in grace; his mode of surveying 
those who supped was a tribute so deliciously 
keen as almost to be insulting. He focused the 
table whereat Ronald Brandon and the dancer 
were seated. Amid a cathedral silence, impres- 
sive and oppressive, he traversed the supper- 
room. To say that he crossed it would be 
inaccurate and inadequate; he traversed it. 

“Sir!”—he bent over Brandon. “One imo- 
ment, Mademoiselle!” (he smiled upon La 
Belle Yvette). ‘Might | entreat you to step 
aside with me?”’ 

She glanced at Brandon, flushing with excite- 
ment now that the moment of the “boom” was 
come. Brandon, who vainly had besought 
Dewson to recast the comedy, omitting O’ Hagan, 
examined his finger-nails. He was acting 
poorly. In fact, he was pronouncedly “fluffy.” 

La Belle rose and stepped aside with O’ Hagan. 
She wore an amazingly daring and dazzlingly 
brilliant evening toilet —a_ tight-fitting silk 
gown colored in imitation of a leopard’s skin. 
Dewson identified his clients with certain 
“‘make-ups” or trade-marks. Thus La - Belle 
Lotus was “the Leopard Lady.” 

Imagine every eye in Varano’s supper-room 
to be centered upon this wildly picturesque 
pair. O’Hagan, his cloak cast back in purple 
splendor, rested his hand upon his hip with a 
gesture that would not have been inconsistent 
with the act of depressing a rapier hilt. 

“Are you quite sure’’— he bent toward her 
with inimitable gallantry — “that a scene here 
will enhance your professional reputation?” 

She glanced up rapidly — and down again 
shyly. She could not recall having feared to 
meet any man’s eye prior to encountering that 
of Captain O’ Hagan. 

“Mr. Dewson — he says so; and Mr. Dewson 
is so clever; he never makes mistakes.”’ 

“I concede that Mr. Dewson is clever; but, 
nevertheless, he makes mistakes, mademoiselle. 
1 am impartial. I can deal with Mr. Brandon 
without involving you in any way. But, if you 
wish to be involved, command me.” 

La Belle felt singularly helpless. Instinctively 
she divined that the forceful Mr. Dewson and 
the imperious Captain O’ Hagan were advancing 
to no common end. 
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“It is better that we keep to Mr. Dewson’s 
arrangements, | think.” 

“Very well.” 

O’Hagan proffered his arm. He led her 
doorward. A sibilant chorus of gasps arose. 
Brandon was up, now. His face flushed deeply 

~ and paled, vying in its pallor with the servi- 
ette which he crushed in one shaking hand. 
He thrust back his chair. 

“Act as | direct,” said O’Hagan, bending his 
head and looking into La Belle’s half fearful 
eyes. 

He glanced. aside to where the head waiter 
stood, a figure of pitiable indecision, a study in 
fatuous ineptitude. 

“My man, this lady’s cloak.” 

Upon the hushed silence of the supper-room 
the words rang out sharply. 

The head waiter hesitated. The head waiter 
at Varano’s is a person of proper proportions 
and seemly dignity. .It is no part of his impor- 
tant functions menially to run for hats and 
cloaks. 

“Were you aware that I gave you an order?” 

The head waiter became aware of the awe- 
some fact. He departed. 

Brandon’s chair fell backward. A wine-glass 
was dropped with a crash upon the floor beside 
Mr. Dewson’s table. But the prompting of the 
ingenious press-agent now was unheeded. The 
novelist strode down the room. One or two of 
the male visitors half rose. Some of the women 
began to look frightened. 

“Damn your impudence! Release that lady!” 

Dewson slipped from his place and joined the 
interesting group. He placed his hand warn- 
ingly upon Brandon’s shoulder. 

“Don’t lose your wool,”’ he whispered. 
‘going’ great!”’ 

Brandon shook him off. 

“Do you hear mer 
Y vette, stand aside, | beg of you. 
thing to say to this’ person!” 

La Belle looked from face to face. All was 
not well here. Only Captain O’Hagan seemed 
at ease; he should be the star of her guidance! 

The head waiter returning, the Captain as- 
sisted mademoiselle to indue her leopard-skin 
¢joak. 

' Brandon’s fists clenched and reopened con- 
vulsively. 

“Yvette!” He almost choked. “You are 
not going away? Not going to leave me here — 
a laughing-stock ——” 

“Mr. Ronald Brandon,’’— O'Hagan placed 
his arm protectingly about mademoiselle’s 
shoulders, and. stared through the monocle at 
the novelist’s pale face,—‘! do not approve of 


‘ 


“it's 


Release that lady! 
I have some- 





this lady’s being in your company! 


Brandon fell back (O’Hagan’s divine au- 
dacity can strike as a physical blow) into the 
arms of Mr. Dewson. 

“Stick to your part!”’ hissed the latter in his 
ear, and held him firmly. ‘‘This is atreat! All 
the restaurant heard what he said! Heard 
your name, too!” 

“Curse you! Let go!’ 

The veins sweiled upon Brandon’s forehead; 
his eyes protruded. 

Said Captain O’ Hagan serenely: 

“Come, mademoiselle! This vulgar brawler 
is no fit companion for us!” 

Half the guests were upon their feet now. 
Some one had gone for the manager. The 
horror-frozen head waiter met the Gorgon gaze 
which hypnotically sought him through the 


pebble. He turned and swung wide the door 
Brandon made a savage leap. Dewson 
grabbed his coat-tails. 
Mademoiselle, trembling slightly, having 


quitted the room, O’Hagan turned, and tossed 
his card at Brandon’s feet. 

“You may care further to discuss the matter 
at some future time,”’ he said coldly. “I am 
otherwise engaged this evening!” 

Brandon broke loose at that, but collided 
with the head waiter, who began to feel faint. 
A tremendous buzz of conversation arose. 
Above it sounded the shrill note of a whistle. 
O'Hagan, without, had ordered a taxi. 

Then some one laughed — a press man, there 
for the “story.” 

The novelist whisked around upon the detain- 
ing Mr. Dewson. 

“Curse you and your ‘boosts’!”’ he snarled. 
“You've made me the laughing-stock of Lon- 


don! I'll kill that damned O’ Hagan!” 
‘Good business!” said the press-agent. ‘Do 
it. Double our sales!” 
IV 
O’HaGan called upon me. His entrances 


possess electric properties. O'Hagan becomes 
the scheme of all things terrestrial. The future 
shrinks, bounded by O’Hagan. An unexpected 
call by the German Emperor could not be 
more exciting, and one would be less impressed 
if the Mikado dropped in for a pipe and a 
Scotch-and-soda. 


“I have selected you, Raymond,’’— he 
toved with his monocle, — “to act for me in a 
little affair on the French coast. You will 


be associated with Lieutenant the Chevalier 
Camille d’Oysans.” 

That was bad hearing. 

The Chevalier, according to O’ Hagan, is “the 
last of the grand seigneurs.”” | think O'Hagan 
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may be right, and trust he is. This fire-eating 
Frenchman, in my opinion, constitutes a menace 
to society. He would any day rather cut a 
man’s throat than shake hands with him. 

“And | not expect you to withdraw, 
Raymond ’”’— coldly. 

Since, on more than one recent occasion, | 
had been so unfortunate as to incur O’Hagan’s 
displeasure, | perceived that a path was cut 
for my feet —a path of peril, from which, 
nevertheless, | might not stray. 

He passed to me a press cutting. The para- 
graph related how an anonymous gentleman 
had had a public misunderstanding with Mr. 
Ronald Brandon, the famous author, whose 
forthcoming work, etc., etc. The misunder- 
standing had been due to the presence of La Belle 
Y vette Lotus, the beautiful dancer, etc., etc. 

“D’Oysans has already arranged the prelim- 
inaries,”’ explained O’Hagan. ‘“‘So all that you 
have to do, my boy, is to meet me at Victoria 
to-night at ten-thirty.” 

“This is incredible!” 

“Not at all.” 

“We shall all stand to be arrested!” 

“Never fear. These little affairs are better 
managed in France!” 

“For heaven’s sake, what weapons?” 

“Swords!” 

“In what way are you interested in this girl?” 

“Inno way. Not in the slightest.” 

O’Hagan stood up and gracefully executed 
the grand salute with his cane. 

“| badly need a little practice,” he 
“That is all, Raymond.” 

He yawned slightly. There came a ringing 
of my door-bell, which I proceeded to 
investigate. 

‘Might I inquire who the blazes your distin- 
guished visitor is?”’ 

Thus O’Hagan, critically examining a very 
large size in formidable ruffians who had forced 
his way past me into the study. 

“Which of you is O’Hagan?”’ demanded the 
caller truculently. 

He was a man fully six feet two in his boots, 
wore a peculiarly racy tweed suit, cut morning- 
coat fashion, a pink soft collar, and a green tie 
adorned with a big diamond. He was bullet- 
headed, close shaven, and rejoiced in a promi- 
nent jaw of marine blue. He threw a soft hat 
into a corner, and addressed a ferocious glare to 
each of us in turn. 

“You have a broken nose,” said the Captain, 
with icy distaste. 

“That’s done it! You're ’im!” proclaimed 
the visitor. “An’ you'll ’ave a broken neck in 
‘alf a mo!”’ 

He stripped off his coat and hurled it amongst 


do 


said. 


the litter of my writing-table. He removed the 
diamond and placed it in his waistcoat pocket. 
He tore his collar from his ox-like neck and cast 
it on the carpet. He began to unbutton his vest. 

“This is not a public bath,” said O'Hagan, 
observing manoeuvers through his monocle. 
“You can have a wash for twopence at the 
lower end of Langham Place.” 

The other proceeded stolidly with his immod- 
est toilet, divesting himself of his waistcoat, and 
rolling up his sleeves over hirsute, brawny arms. 
He made no reply; he was a man too full for 
words. 

O'Hagan rose from the Chesterfield which is 
his favorite lounge, and stretched himself lan- 
guidly. He poked the fire, and left the poker 
between the bars. 

“Raymond,” he drawled, “shall | go and find 
a constable to throw this low dog downstairs?”’ 

The man leaped to the door with extraordi- 
nary agility, locked it, and slipped the key into a 
back pocket of his trousers. He faced us, a for- 
midable figure, stripped to the pink shirt, which 
revealed the enormous development of his pec- 
toral muscles. O’Hagan moves amid singular 
proceedings. 

‘““Now, my bonny gentleman! My name’s 
Trooper Belcher — an’ I’m ’er husband!” 

“] trust you refer to Mrs. Belcher?’ 
O'Hagan. 

Belcher: 

“My wife’s La Belle Lotus!” 

The Captain studied Belcher with a new 
curiosity. 

“| gather that you are a music-hall pugilist. 
Am | also to conclude that you are a bully acting 
on behalf of Mr. Brandon, whom | have to meet 
at seven in the morning outside Calais?” 

“J met Mr. bloomin’ Brandon at seven this 
evenin’ outside Oxford Circus!”’ shouted Bel- 
cher. “ You'll meet ’im in Middlesex ‘Ospital!” 

My wits had deserted me. From the moment 
that the man had thrust his way into my rooms 
up to that when he had thus proclaimed himself 
the assailant of Brandon, | had stood helplessly 
watching his outrageous proceedings. 

(“A gentleman to-day,” O’Hagan has in- 
formed me, “is utterly at the mercy of the first 
lusty ruffian who cares to attack him. The 
only offensive and defensive art which survives 
to any extent — brutal pugilism —is exten- 
sively practiced among the lower classes. 
Where is the gentleman’s sword? Taken from 
him! The Higher Jiu-Jitsu, my dear Ray- 
mond, or Art of Gentle Thought, should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of every preparatory 
establishment.”’) 

Belcher executed a charge which, | think, 
would have swept a healthy bullock from its 
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feet. O'Hagan, with a lightning rapidity of 
action apparently peculiar to pupils of Shashu 
Myuku of Nagasaki, secured and presented 
the poker. 

The man touched it with one huge fist — and 
recoiled, screaming hoarsely. 

“My God! That's ’ot!” he panted. 

“It is,” replied O’ Hagan, again thrusting the 
point amid the coals; “red-hot!” With his 
left hand he waved his monocle in my direction. 
“One can not soil one’s hands with the persons 
of low fellows, Raymond!” 

Belcher snatched up a heavy chair as if it had 
had no greater weight than a match-box. A 
lightning rapier lunge with the poker, an unpleas- 
ant sizzling sound, and the chair crashed harm- 
lessly to the floor. The now badly burnt 
“Trooper” fell back on the Chesterfield, 
groaning. 

Again my bell rang. 

“Hand the key to Mr. Raymond, my man,” 
ordered O’Hagan, “and reclothe your inde- 
cently nude person.” 

Belcher threw the keys across the carpet. 
My mind had assimilated a profound truth of 
the Higher Jiu-Jitsu: Brute courage falters in 
the presence of hot pokers. | went to the door 
— and upon the landing stood a dazzling vision 
in leopard-skins. 

“My ‘usband!” (The vision had a French 
accent.) “‘Is he here? Yes? Quick!” 

She slipped past me, as an animal growl 
sounded from within. My rooms no longer 
were my own, but were become a rendezvous for 
insane meetings —for nightmare encounters. 
I reéntered the bear-garden which I had been 
wont to call my study. 

The Leopard Lady was kneeling beside the 
wounded Mr. Belcher and explaining in voluble 
syncopated English that his suspicions were 
groundless — that it was a “boom,” no more; 
that he must not kill Captain O’Hagan. 

“My impression, Raymond,” said the latter, 
focussing me across the room, “is that our 
friend Belcher has recently left jail.” 

“What if I ’ave!” roared that maltreated 
ruffian, starting to his feet. 

“This,” replied O’Hagan, with suppressed 
ferocity. “That if you are present in another 
minute | shall send you back again! Madame!” 
—he bowed to La Belle — “kindly remove 
your property from my friend’s apartment. | 
would suggest that you deposit it in cold storage. 
And permit me to say that I had credited you 
with nicer taste!” 

He placed a cigarette between his lips, igniting 
it with the now white-hot poker. 





V 


“Ir is illustrative of the obscure psychology 
of the lower orders,” said Bernard O'Hagan, 
“this marrying habit of Continental music-hall 
artistes. The female of the species may drive, 
take supper, and accept diamonds from men of 
pedigree; but she always marries a prize-fighter 
or a bookmaker. It is a process of natural se- 
lection, Raymond. When, out of the proceeds 
of a successful professional career, she invests in 
a husband, she ‘backs her fancy.’ I have 
known Spanish dancers who were adored by 
reigning monarchs to have unsavory husbands 
concealed in all sorts of filthy alleys; and one 
lady circus rider to whom | was presented in 
Budapest proved to be lawfully wedded to 
a retired Paris sewerman. Zodlogically, the 
habit has interest.” 

Our inquiries at the hospital discovered Mr. 
Brandon to be on the danger list. 

“The most promising meeting since I encoun- 
tered Baron Verneuz,”’ murmured O’Hagan, 
“indefinitely postponed! The Chevalier Camille 
d’Oysans will be keenly disappointed. He had 
made all the necessary arrangements for flying 
the country!” 

We learned that the police were in quest of 
Mr. Brandon’s assailant. A call at Mr. Alex 
Dewson’s hotel provided a surprise. 

“| shall not chastise him,” explained my 
friend. “The depths of his ignorance are 
pathetic. But I feel it to be my duty to tell 
him that he is a disgrace to the great nation 
which includes in its roll of honor the name of 
Edmond O’ Hagan.” 

Mr. Dewson could receive no visitors. Cap- 
tain O'Hagan swept the servant aside and 
waved to me to follow. It needs something 
more than a verbal rebuff to exclude O’ Hagan — 
something in the nature of a double-barred iron 
door or a squad with fixed bayonets. 

My friend honored Mr. Dewson’s apartment. 
And Mr. Dewson, a heavily bandaged figure 
hunched up in an arm-chair by the fire, ob- 
served our intrusion with his one visible eye. 

“Raymond,” said O’Hagan, as he focussed 
this crippled apparition, “the ‘Trooper’ has 
forestalled us again!” 

“You bet he has, Captain!” whispered a weak 
voice. 

O’ Hagan turned to me. 

“In the thoroughness of Mr. Belcher’s 
methods,” he said, “! find something almost 
admirable, Raymond! The ‘Trooper’ is a loss 
tothe service. A regiment of Belchers would be 
a distinct acquisition to the British Army!” 


THE THIRD REMARKABLE EXPLOIT OF CAPTAIN O’HAGAN WILL BE TOLD 
IN THE JANUARY McCLURE’S 
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MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY 


S. S. McCLURE 


N THE FIRST TWO CHAPTERS OF HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
| MR. MC CLURE TOLD OF HIS EARLY CHILDHOOD IN IRE- 
AND HIS VOYAGE TO 
WITH HIS 


LAND, THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER, 
AMERICA, WHEN HE WAS NINE YEARS OLD, 
MOTHER AND YOUNGER BROTHERS, OF HIS MOTHER'S 
COURAGEOUS EFFORTS TO SUPPORT HERSELF AND HER 
CHILDREN IN THE NEW COUNTRY; OF HER SECOND 
MARRIAGE TO AN INDIANA FARMER; 
YEAR, 


AND OF HIS LIFE 


UP THROUGH HIS FOURTEENTH WORKING ON 


THE FARM IN SUMMER AND GOING TO COUNTRY SCHOOL 


IN THE WINTER. WHEN HE WAS FOURTEEN HIS 
MOTHER ADVISED HIM TO GO TO VALPARAISO AND WORK 
HIS WAY THROUGH THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL THERE. 
THIS HE DID WITH GOOD SUCCESS. HE WAS SEVEN.- 
TEEN WHEN HE RESOLVED TO TRY FOR A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION AT KNOX COLLEGE, ILLINOIS, AND AR- 
RIVED THERE WITH FIFTEEN CENTS IN HIS POCKET 


It] 


NOX COLLEGE is situated in the 

heart of the great corn region, in 

one of the most fertile districts of 

the fertile Middle West. Although | 
arrived there without resources, | knew that 
food was plenty and cheap. Such being the 
case, I felt sure that | would get through college 
some day. The first thing to do was to get 
a place in which to stay until | could find work, 
and | set out to find my uncle, Joseph Gaston. 
On the college campus were two dormitories 
known as “the Bricks,”’ low, one-story brick 
structures, one on either side of the main build- 
ing. In one of these buildings my uncle shared 
a room with another student. 

During the first month I lived on bread and 
grapes, varying this with soda crackers and 
grapes. | could get three pounds of delicious Con- 
cord grapes for ten cents. | found an unrented 
room in the dormitory building, perfectly empty 
except for a box. In this room I studied that 
first month, and there I ate my meals, keeping 
my supplies hidden under the box. I’ve for- 
gotten how | arranged for a place to sleep. 

At the end of a month I got a place with 
J. C. Stewart, then mayor of Galesburg, to 
work for my board. I lived in his house for 





“I earned extra money for books 
by sawing wood about town” 

the rest of the vear, and was in every way treated 
like a son. | earned extra money for books 
and pocket-money by sawing wood about 
town. During the winter my mother sent me 
money enough to buy a suit of clothes to re- 
place my home-made suit, which was half worn 
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out when | left the farm. Beyond this | had 
no outside help at all; and at the end of the 
school year | had made my own way, and had 
six dollars left. 


Working My Way as a Farm-Hand 


Of course, | knew that | would have to work 
in vacation; so, when examinations were over, 
before the Commencement exercises, | got on the 
train and rode to Wataga. There | struck off 
into the farming country, picking my way along 
the sod beside the muddy roads. I worked 
all that summer as a farm-hand. The first 
job I got was grubbing out a locust grove. | 
grew very lonesome at this kind of work, and 
asked the farmer, after several weeks, whether 
I couldn’t work overtime for a few days and 
then get half a day off to goto town. He told 
me that there was no way of making up time 
on his place — that all my time was paid for, 
and so there wasn’t any overtime. This was 
true of farm-hands in general then; a man haa 
no time that he could call his own. 

When I got the locusts grubbed out, the 
farmer passed me on to his son-in-law. Here, 
besides doing the chore$ and milking, | plowed 
all day. That plowing was a little different 
from any I haveever done. This young farmer 
had a most remarkable team of horses. They 
were so strong and full of spirit that they would 
trot in the plow. I could not hold them back. 
So every day we plowed three acres instead of 
two, the amount a man usually plowed in a day. 
Any farmer will realize that this was pretty 
hard work. I used to get up in the morning so 
stiff and sore that | could scarcely walk from 
the house to the barn, harness my horses, and 
then off on the trot. In the field I soon got 
limbered up, but by night I was a tired boy. 
I got the usual wages of a farm-hand at that 
time, twenty dollars a month. 


Teaching Country School 


Toward the end of the summer, before 
the college term opened, | went back to 
Indiana to visit my mother, and stayed with 
her for a few days. On my way back to Gales- 
burg I had to spend a few hours in Chicago. 
Walking along the street, I stopped before a 
cheap clothing store and looked at some suits 
of clothes that were displayed in the window. 
The proprietor came out and simply worked a 
suit of clothes off on me. I did not know how 
to resist his importunities, and to buy the clothes 
seemed the only way of escape. I paid twenty 


dollars for the suit, and it wore out in a few 
That unwise purchase helped to put 


months. 


me behind in funds. Before Thanksgiving my 
money was all gone, and | saw that I would have 
to leave school until | could make some more. 

I got a country school near Dwight, Illinois, 
and went to teaching about Thanksgiving 
time. There | was marooned in a perfectly 
flat prairie country, a most depressing sight 
in winter. Illinois roads are proverbially bad 
in winter, but that season there was a rainfall 
even heavier than usual. The whole country 
was like a sponge and the roads were simply 
impassable. The school term lasted only four 
months, but after three months | simply had to 
throw up the job. | couldn’t stand the dullness 
and the flatness arid the wetness of the country 
any longer. When | got back to Galesburg, 
it seemed the finest place in the world. I had 
kept up my studies in my absence, and now 
went on with my class. 


Greek the Most Important of My Studies 


A word about the college curriculum. Four- 
fifths of the students at Knox then took the 
old-fashioned classical course, in which Greek 
was obligatory. This course still seems to me 
the soundest preparation a young man can have, 
and I sti!l feel that Greek was the most impor- 
tant of my studies. During the years that he 
reads and studies Greek a boy gets certain 
standards that he uses all the rest of his life, 
long after he has forgotten grammar and 
vocabulary. 

I enjoyed Greek and mathematics more 
than any other subjects I took at college, and 
Homer more than anything else we read in 
Greek. After | began Homer, | used always 
to give four hours to the preparation of the next 
day’s lesson, my best study hours, too — from 
six to ten in the evening. I looked forward to 
those hours all day. I went so far as to write 
out a vocabulary of the first book of Homer, 
giving, with the help of Liddell and Scott and 
Curtius’ Etymological Dictionary, the Latin, 
German, and English equivalent of each word. 
This exercise made the succeeding books easy 
reading. About this time I read Professor 
Whitney’s book on “Language and the Study 
of Language” and Trench’s book “On Words,”’ 
books of a new kind to me. 

Of college life, in the sense in which it is 
now used, there was then none at Knox. 
There were no fraternities, no organized ath- 
letics, no student dances, no concerts, no 
students’ orchestra or glee club. All the stu- 
dents were earnest, and most of them had had 
a hard time getting there. A boy’s standing 
among the other boys depended entircly upon 
his scholarship, and every one did his best. 
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From the painting by Wilton Lockwood 
PROFESSOR HURD was bead of the Latin department at Knox when Mr. McClure entered college. 
He was generally recognized as the most accomplished scholar in the faculty, and one of the greatest 
natural teachers the country then possessed. Mr. McClure afterward married bis daughter Harriet 
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“I found an unrented room in the dormitory, per- 
fectly empty except for a box. In this room I studied, 
I ate my meals, keeping my supplies under 
The first month I lived on bread and grapes” 


and there 


the box 


We were allowed to take only three college 
studies at a time, and we had three one-hour 
recitations a day. There was no sense of drive 
or hurry. On the contrary, one felt that Knox 
College was a place set apart for boys to grow 
strong and to develop in mind and body. One 
felt no pull of the world there, but a kind of 
monastic calm. In seven years | scarcely 
read a newspaper. 

The three strongest men in the faculty of 


Knox College then were Professor George 
Churchill, Albert Hurd, and Milton Com- 
stock. Professor Churchill was at the head of 


the Preparatory School, and it was he who took 
the green boys that came in from the farms and 


directed their efforts. He had such a love for 
humankind in general, and for boys in particular, 
that he could awaken ambition in the dullest 
and give confidence to the shyest. He became 
the friend and encourager and inspirer of the 
boys in their first and hardest years at school. 
Professor Comstock was at the head of the de- 
partment of mathematics, and his scholarship 
was much respected among the boys. Professor 
Hurd was nominally head of the Latin depart- 
ment, but he taught other subjects as well. 
He was generally recognized as the most ac- 
complished scholar in the faculty, and as one 
of the greatest natural teachers the country 
then possessed. There are never too many of 
these at any time. 


My Return to Ireland when | Was Nineteen 


By the time | finished my second preparatory 
year, my mother had sold the farm for 
between three and four thousand dollars, and, 
as all of her boys were pretty well able to take 
care of themselves, she decided to go home to 
Ireland to visit her people. As | was the oldest 
son, she took me with her. We left Galesburg 
on June 6, 1876. The Centennial rates were on 
then, and we went from Chicago to Philadelphia 
for $11. There we stayed for some days with 
relatives, and went to the exposition. As | 
remember the exposition, the telephone exhibit, 
which was certainly the most important thing 
there, attracted little or no attention, while 
people crowded around the butter statue and 
things of a like nature. 

On June 15, 1876, we sailed from Philadel- 
phia on the /il:mois, American Line. When we 
reached Liverpool, we found a lodging-house 
where we got lodgings for ninepence a night. 
After we were rested from the voyage we took 
a boat for Belfast — always a most disagreeable 
passage — and from Belfast we took the train 
to Glarryford. I had left Ireland when I was 
nine years old, and | was now nineteen. Nine- 
teen is a fine age, and Ireland is a fine country. 
I have never forgotten that ride from Belfast to 
Glarryford. It was a beautiful day late in June, 
with brilliant sunshine and a sky intensely blue, 
and everywhere the wonderful green of Ireland, 
like no other green in the world. | could see, as 
it were, the cleanness of the grass, washed by so 
many rains. The whole countryside presented 
the look of neatness and tidiness that | had 
always missed in Indiana and Illinois. The 
white houses, plastered and graveled outside 
and then whitewashed, glistened in the sun- 
shine, and the rose bushes were everywhere in 
bloom about the doors. I noticed the rich 
green of the boxwood hedges about the gardens, 
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and the dark laurel bushes which | had always 
loved when I lived among them. 

The train seemed to go very slowly. The 
fields looked very small, of course, to a boy who 
had been a farm-hand in the great corn coun- 
try of the West; but they looked very restful, 
too, and well kept behind their green hedges. 
Many of the country people were out weeding 
in the potato and beet fields that morning. 
Most of the early wild flowers were gone, but 
here and there on stony hillsides the yellow 
gorse bushes were in bloom. 

After mother and | alighted at Glarryford, 
we went at once to visit my mother’s brother, 
Samuel Gaston, at the Frocess. In the imme- 
diate neighborhood there were twelve or fifteen 
families of Gastons and McClures, and we vis- 
ited about from one to another, calling on our 
old friends and neighbors as well. | was struck 
by the industry and thrift of the country 
people, and by the ‘dignity of respectable 
competence. Every one seemed to have his 
place, and to enjoy filling it as well as he 
could. One felt everywhere the peacefulness 
of a long-established order. 

| spent a good deal of time with my grand- 


father McClure. He was then an old man, and 
he had never got over the loss of his son. The 
affection he had felt for my father he seemed to 
transfer to me, and | think he got great pleas- 
ure out of my visit. Before | returned to Amer- 
ica he begged me to stay in Ireland. I told him 
that | would come back some day, but he said 
he would not live to see that day — and, indeed, 
he did not. 

As I went about among our old neighbors, 
watching the field work and the peat harvest, 
people talked to me a great deal about my 
father, in a way that moved me greatly. He 
had been a man much trusted and beloved by 
his neighbors, and his sudden death at the age 
of thirty-two had caused genuine sorrow there. 
The people talked about him as if he had been 
dead only a short while, and they told me many 
things about him that I have always been glad 
to remember. 

Restless for America 

There are, of course, always certain disap- 
pointments attendant upon going back to the 
country that one left as a child. | remember 











“KNOX COLLEGE is situated in the heart of the great corn region, and 
although I arrived there without resources, I knew that food was plenty 
and cheap; I felt sure that I would get through college some day” 
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THe Gtant's Causeway, to which Mr 
McClure walked from Larne on bis two 


weeks’ solitary tramp down the Irish coast 


how bitterly disappointed | was upon going 
back to my old school, which throughout the 
ten years since | had left it | had remembered 
with so much pleasure. My old schoolmaster 
had gone away, and the school itself seemed to 
have gone away. At least, the school | remem- 
bered was no longer there. Everything seemed 
so different that I could not feel that it was the 
same school at all. 

Although I was glad to see Ireland again, and 
had such a good time visiting among my rela- 
tives and greeting old neighbors, | soon began 
to feel very restless. My mother had decided 
that she would not take me back to America 
with her, but that I should go to work either in 
Ireland or England and make my living there. 
\s for me, | wanted to go back to Galesburg to 
go on with my college course. Moreover, | 
had then met Harriet Hurd, who eventually 
became my wife, and I was very much in love. 

Miss Hurd’s father was Professor of Latin 





at Knox, and Harriet herself was that year a 
senior. We had corresponded since | had been 
away from Galesburg, and, though my letters 
from her were not many in number, | managed 
to spend a great deal of time reading them as 
| wandered about the fields. At last | became 
too restless to stay still any longer. | wanted 
to get away, where | could be alone and where 
| would not have to talk to my relatives or to 
any one else. 

One day, unencumbered by any luggage, | 
struck off across the country toward the east 
coast. Before I reached it, | had to cross the 
line of purple hills which I used to watch from 
the door of our house when | was a child. 
These hills are a good deal like those in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and were covered with 
pink and white and purple heather. As | 
climbed them, the farm-houses grew fewer and 
fewer, until at last | was quite alone amid the 
heather.. This was exactly what | had wanted, 
and | felt a great relief. The quiet was so abso- 
lute that | could hear my watch ticking away in 
my pocket, and before the day was over that 
watch seemed like a pleasant and unobtrusive 
companion. | felt as if it were alive and 
conscious. 

| was gone on this tramp for two weeks. | 
walked from Larne to the Giant’s Causeway 
down the rugged coast, nearly always keeping 
the ocean in view, and wondering how | was 
going to get across it. I had then two shillings 
and odd pence, but | spent very little of this on 
my tramp. Wherever | went, the people re- 
fused money. They giadly kept me overnight 
to hear me talk about America. In the late 
afternoon | would come to a house, and see some 
children playing in the yard, and a pleasant- 
faced woman leaning on the half-door and 
looking out at me with curiosity. 1! would stop 
and tell her where | came from and who I 
was, and ask her if she could give me some sup- 
per and a place to sleep. By nine o'clock I 
would be asleep in the bed with those same 
children. 

The shore-line along that coast is steep and 
corrugated granite cliffs, with the turf growing 
down to the very edge. | remember I narrowly 
escaped a tumble of five hundred feet when I 
was crossing Fairhead Mountain. It was a par- 
ticularly pleasant time to be adrift on the road, 
for the hay-making was going on, and it was a 
dry season. | do not think it rained once dur- 
ing those two weeks. I remember the pleas- 
ure of coming suddenly upon a little glen, with 
hay-fields on the hillsides, and a village tucked 
away by the stream down in the valley. I 
have gone on a great many tramping expedi- 
tions in my life, both as a boy and as a man, in 
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the Alps and in the Michigan woods, through 
Illinois and Indiana, and among the Great 
Lakes; but | have never enjoyed any tramp as 
| did that one in Ireland, the summer | was 
nineteen. 


| Determine to Ship as a Stowaway 


When | got back to my relatives at the Fro- 
cess and Drumaglea, | had determined that, by 
some means or other, | would get back to Gales- 
burg. My perplexities never long remained a 
secret to those about me, and | suppose that in 
a few days all my relatives knew that | was bent 
upon going back to America, and that I had no 
money. At any rate, when | got-up one morn- 
ing, and went about from house to house to tell 
my aunts and uncles good-by, each of my uncles 
gave me a present, some a sovereign, some 
a half-sovereign; so that by the time all my 
good-bys were said | had about thirty dollars. 
| went to Belfast and from there to Liverpool. 
in Liverpool | found the lodging-house where 
my mother and | had stayed six weeks before. 
The /ilinois was in dock, preparing for her next 
trip to Philadelphia. In those days a steamer 
lay in dock ten days after every crossing, and 
was ten days going and ten days coming, so 
that she made the round trip in thirty days. 
At that time it took a fleet of six ships to keep 
weekly sailings. [| had made up my mind to 
return on the /ilinots, and to return without 
paying my fare. 

It would, | knew, be useless to try to get a 
berth to work my way across; there was a dull- 
ness in shipping just then, and many hands 
were being laid off: With the port full of ex- 
perienced men looking for a job, there was no 
chance for a green hand, so | decided to stow 
away. While the boat was outfitting, | went 
on board several times a day and talked to the 
baker and several of the stewards, with whom | 
had become acquainted on the way over. | 
told them frankly what | wanted, and they said 
they guessed they could fix it all right. I sup- 
pose they were hoaxing me, but | had not the 
slightest doubt that they meant what they said 
and that everything would be easy. As I have 
said before, credulity was my native virtue. 

When | was not hanging round the ship’s 
docks, | sat in my room at the lodging-house, 
eating penny buns and reading penny dreadfuls 
— the kind that Stevenson said were “a penny 
plain and tuppence colored” — listening with 
pleasure to the interesting noises of a strange 
city. After living so long in the Middle West, 
the inflections of the English speech, and par- 
ticularly the fresh voices of the children, seemed 
delightful to me. 


One day when | was on board the J/ilinois, 
talking to the baker and the stewards as | got 
a chance, | was unfortunate enough to attract 
the attention of the first officer. | was wearing 
a gray linen hat, and that helped to make me 
conspicuous. The officer called out, “Come 
here, boy! | mean you with the light hat.” 

| went up to him, and he said, not roughly 
but in a very final way: “I’ve seen you about 
here before. Now, | want you to get off this 
boat, and stay off.” 


My Letter to the First Officer 


| went on shore and sat on the dock in the 
deepest dejection. | simply had to cross on 
that boat. | bought some writing-paper, and, 
sitting on the docks, | wrote the first officer a 
long letter, telling him that | simply had to 
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“I would stop and tell ber where I came 
from and who I was, and ask if she could 
give me some supper and a place to sleep” 
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cross on his boat; that | had to get back to 
America to finish my college course; that when 
| got through college | was planning to go to a 
medical school and study to be a doctor. | 
don’t know what made me tell him all this, 
though it was perfectly true: that morning 
| did intend to become a doctor. 
to take this letter to the first 
the dock, overcome by 


I got one 
of the seamen 
and I sat 
despondency. 

| had no idea that my letter would have any 
weight with the officer, or that I should ever 
hear from it again. | had written the letter to 
relieve my own feelings; | had no hope that it 
would influence his. Indeed, the fact that | 
had written the first officer a letter had almost 
passed from my mind, when the officer himself 
to the side of the vessel and beckoned to 
me. | went on board, and he spoke very kindly 
ind said that he would see that | got to America; 
that he would take me over as a helper to the 
ship’s doctor — this, of course, in deference to 
professed ambitions. We had not been 
four hours at sea before the doctor dis- 


officer on 


came 


my 
twenty 
covered my utter unfitness for any such job. 
It happened that the officers’ mess-boy had a 
felon, so | was made mess-boy, to do the work 
under his supervision. 

[he officers’ mess-boy, my superior, was a 
very clever fellow. During our passage over 
on the J/ilinois | had often noticed him and 
admired his accomplishments. He sang very 
well indeed, and danced clogs in a really remark- 
able He used to sing and dance on 
the steerage deck, 


fashion. 
to the great delight of the 
passengers. 
Working My Passage as Mess-Boy 

\s mess-boy, | had to work for my passage 
indeed. We left Liverpool in a storm, and for 
the first three or four days the vessel was on her 
beam-ends most of the time. I had to get up at 
five o'clock in the morning, and take rags and 
a pail of suds and scrub out the corridors. When 
the boat was pitching, the corridor was like a 
bowling alley, and my pail and I were bumped 
first into one wall and then into the other, up 
and down, back and forth. Seasickness added 
to the precariousness of this work. I had, of 
course, had no breakfast, but the cook gave me 
a cup ol coffee before | began to scrub, and | 
remember gratitude that the coffee on 
that boat excellent. By eight o'clock | 
had breakfast laid for the officers, ten places in 
all, and | served the breakfast. Lunch again 
| had to wash all the dishes, 


with 
was 


at twelve, etc. 


and for the first four davs, when | was very sea- 
sick, this was disagreeable work. 


One of the mess-boy’s duties was to make 
pastry, not only for the officers’ mess, but for 
the cabin passengers as well. This I soon 
learned to do very well. I baked fifty pies 
every day. I would have my stewed fruit 
ready, of course, before | began to make the 
crust. Then I took a large dish-pan and filled 
it with cracked ice and water. In this | put 
the butter, and left it there until it became as 
cold and hard as it could possibly become. | 
then put the mass of butter on the rolling- 
board, worked the flour in rapidly with my 
hands, rolled it thin, cut out the lower crust, 
placed it in the pan, filled it, placed on it the 
upper crust, slashed this across the middle, and 
then dented it around the edge with a fork. 
Making good pastry is such a simple operation 
that | have often wondered why there are so 
many poor pies in the world. The most impor- 
tant thing is to have the butter very cold, and 
about this | believe many cooks are careless. 
I did not mind making pies; but when, on 
Thursdays and Sundays, | was required to 
freeze ice-cream in addition, | thought people 
were a little unreasonable and that they would 
not demand ice-cream if they knew how much 
trouble it was to make it. On the whole, | 
thought the ten days of that crossing stretched 
out very long. 

Whenever | was not doing anything else, | 
had to polish the brasses. I had no time off 
duty except an hour from four to five in the 
afternoon, when | used to crawl up on deck and 
sit still very limply. My berth was next the 
smokestack, and was so intolerably hot that 
nobody could have slept there, even on the 
most comfortable bed. And that bed was the 
worst | had ever seen. When | lifted the mat- 
tress, the under side of it was brown with cock- 
roaches, alive and dead, spread as evenly as if 
they had been put on with a paint-brush. 
When | went off duty, at eleven o'clock at 
night, after arranging the officers’ midnight 
lunch, | took my blanket, lay down in the hall, 
and got such sleep as | could until | had to fall 
to work with my scrub rags and pail at five. 

When we got to Philadelphia, | was asked to 
stay on board for a few days and help the men 
who were unloading the vessel. The first offi- 
cer told me that | would lose nothing by being 
obliging. | didn’t lose anything, but | didn’t 
gain anything, either. | didn’t get a penny for 
my pains. However, | was not sorry that | 
had obliged the officers. The first officer was a 
fine man, and | respected him. Ten years 
afterward, when | was in Philadelphia on 
business, | tried to find him. I learned with 
regret that he had been accidentally killed on a 
shooting expedition along the Chesapeake. 
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From Philadelphia on, I had to pay my fare. 
When I got back to Galesburg on the 7th of 
September, | went up to the campus, and met a 
lot of the boys | knew. There was a new build- 
ing going up, a gymnasium. All the students 
were contributing something toward the new 
building, and they were all very much excited 
about it. Until that time student enterprises 
had been few. I got off the train at Gales- 
burg with exactly one dollar in my pocket, 
and this dollar | at once gave to the gym- 
nasium fund. I thought | might as well start 
even. 


My Engagement 


As soon as | got rid of my dollar | went to 
call upon Harriet Hurd. I had met her only 
six times before | went to Ireland, but our cor- 
respondence during the summer had ripened 
our friendship. When I went to see her after 
my return, | asked her whether, if | turned out 
to be a good man, she would marry me in seven 
years. She said that she would, and | went 
away feeling that the most important thing in 
my life was settled. But, like many another 
boy, | was to learn that such arrangements 
between young people are often very far from 
final, that outside powers can intervene very 
potently, and that such settlements can be to 
the last degree unsettling. 

It is necessary to explain, perhaps, why Miss 
Hurd’s parents and friends felt that her friend- 
ship for me was very undesirable. Although 
in actual age there was only a year between us, 
Miss Hurd was then a senior at Knox, while 
I was not yet a freshman, being only in the last 
year of the preparatory school. A brilliant and 
beautiful girl, Miss Hurd not only led her 
classes, but had reached a higher average of 
scholarship than any student who had gradu- 
ated from Knox up to this time. The old sys- 
tem of exact grading then obtained, and it was 
many years before another student equaled 
Miss Hurd’s record. As a girl of very unusual 
promise, the daughter of the ablest man in the 
faculty, she held a unique position in Gales- 
burg. She had behind her a background of 
calm and culture as different as possible from 
the vicissitudes of my early life. Professor 
Hurd and his wife naturally looked with dis- 
favor upon their daughter's attachment for a 
rough country boy who had already a reputa- 
tion for being visionary and unstable, and who 
had certainly no very encouraging prospects. 
I felt that their opposition was reasonable and 
yet intolerable, and it was this feeling that 
made matters go as badly with me that winter 
as they did. 


A Winter in Which I Nearly Perished 
of Cold and Hunger 


That winter of my twentieth year | let my- 
self very nearly perish from cold and insuffi- 
cient food. I say “let myself,” for of course 
I was always perfectly well able to make my 
living, and had done so many kinds of work 
that | could turn my hand to almost any sort 
of employment. Up to this time | had rather 
enjoyed the shifts by which | got along on 
small sums of money, and the readiness with 
which, when I needed books or clothes, | could 
go out and turn up a job. But now certain 
kinds of work that I had always done became 
hateful to me. 

All through my life, there have been mile- 
stones at which | simply got through certain 
kinds of work. I got to one of these mile- 
stones in the winter of 1876-77. | told myself 
that | had got through sawing wood and tend- 
ing furnaces, and | had got through doing 
chores. I had always hated chores, and | had 
been a chore-boy since | was eleven years old. 
Now my patience was exhausted. | detested 
currying horses, for instance; | hated the dust 
and the hair and the smell; and now I had 
come to the place where | simply couldn’t take 
care of stables any more. To this day “chore” 
is to me the most hateful word in the English 
language. | am sure that thousands of coun- 
try boys share my detestation of it. Chores 
are to country boys what dish-washing is to 
country girls — a dreary, drudging routine that 
hangs over the most cheerful day. So that 
year I struck, so far as chores were concerned; 
and hard times came of it. But, in whatever 
straits | found myself, it did not even occur to 
me to relieve the pressure by turning to the odd 
jobs at which I had once been so handy. When 
I went to bed supperless, there was no question 
in my mind, “Shall | go back to chores?” — 
none whatever. I! had finished all that kind of 
work; it had ceased to exist for me. It was as 
if | had absolutely forgotten how to take the 
clinkers out of furnaces, or had never known 
how; as if I had never seen a furnace, or a 
stable, or a wood-pile. 

In so far as my college work went, that year 
opened up brilliantly. By this | mean, not that 
I did anything brilliant, but that the studies | 
took up that fall were more engaging and in- 
teresting than any I| had had before. We began 
Virgil’s A2neid, which | read with the greatest 
delight as a story of adventure and romantic 
love. I suppose it was the first time my imag- 
ination had been greatly stirred by anything 
in print, and I had reached an age when one’s 
imaginings begin to be colored by one’s per- 
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sonal more alive than the 
fancies of childhood I used to feel for hours 
together as if | were actually along with A:neas 
and his companions, wandering about the blue 


feelings and are 


My Dismal Meals with the Divinity Student 


The winter began in November, and was one 
of the coldest | have ever known. | had a room 





Mediterranean. The AEneid, naturally enough, in “the Bricks” that winter. This building 
set me to hunt was only one 
ing for other story high and 
books of a one room wide, 
romantic flavor so that | was at 
| read Jean once on the 
Paul Richter’s ground, under 
Titan” and the roof, and be- 
Goethe’s ‘“Wil- tween two out- 
side walls. The 


elm Meister.” 
| also discovered 
Carlyle and 
Emerson 

When the first 
snow fell in late 
November, | was 


wearing a straw 


hat It was not 
so much the 
time that | 


spent in reading 


these books’ that 
made more 
practical occupa- 
impossible 
to me as the 


mood which they 


tions 


Less 
did | 


poke 


induced. 
than ever 
want to 
the clinkers or 
milk the cow. | 
full of all 








McCLURE at about twenty, 


cold was evenly 
distributed 
the four sides of 
my cube. There 
was a fireplace, 
but until the 13th 
of December | 


on 


had no coal at 
all Then Har- 
riet Hurd nad a 
birthday, and 
her father gave 
her five dollars 
for a_ birthday 
present. She 


gave this money 
to me, and with 
part of it I 
bought half a 
ton of coal. That 
was the only coal 
| had during the 
whole winter. 
Nearly every 


beginning bis night the pail ol 
at Knox College water in my 
room used t 

freeze solid and 





swell up in the 





Was 

sorts of new 1m- VR 

pulses, but none when he was 
of them led to reshman work 
the stable or the 

saw-buck And 

safety, for a poor womens 

bov like me, lay 

with the cow 

ind the wood-pile. Instead of hustling about 
is | had always done, | read and studied most 
of the day, and in the evening | walked about 
the town and the fields and the woods, pre- 


ferring the dark and the stillness to the com- 
panv of the other boys 

Of course, it was very illogical in me to adopt 
needed money as 
believ e 


f living when | 
much But life is illogical. 1 
that most people who believe that their lives 


this mode ( 


as ever 


have moved according to a plan, carefully made 
and consistently followed, deceive themselves. 
There are exceptions, but caprice and chance 
have therr way with a good many of us. 


center. I had a 

fur cap by this 
time, and | always to my meals 
walking up and down the room, with my cap 
and woolen mittens on. I seldom had any- 
thing to eat but bread, and it froze so hard 
that it was full of ice and hard to chew. | 
can not remember anything more dismal than 


used eat 


those meals in that terribly cold room. A 
very poor divinity student roomed with me 
for a few weeks—a _ solemn, pious fellow 


with protruding teeth; and I remember, one 
Sunday when we came home from church 
and had nothing but cold corn-meal mush for 
our Sunday dinner, he varied his usual blessing 
as we confronted the dish, and said: “O Lord, 
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bless, we pray thee, this miserable food to our 
perishing bodies.” 

Going to bed, however, was the greatest 
hardship. The sheets were so cold, and had 
been cold for so long, that getting into bed was 
like plunging 
naked into a 


purely psychological. | couldn’t bring my- 
self to ask for this food which was so plenti- 
ful. 

The year wore on to spring, and the Com- 
mencement exercises took place toward the end 
of June. I had 
never stayed for 





snowdrift. At 
night | usually 
studied in the 
public library, or 
in the office of 
the hotel, or in 
the waiting-room 
of the depot, 
where there was 
always a red-hot- 
stove. Though 
we were not to 
read those 
authors until the 
next year, | set 
about making a 
vocabulary of 
the first book of 
Homer and the 
twenty-first book 
of Livy. Doing 
this sort of work 
in the evening, 
| thought, would 
make me sleepy. 
But, on the con- 
trary, | became 
more and more 
wakeful. Lack 
of nourishment 
probably had a 
good deal to do 
with my -wake- 
fulness. But 
the idea of go- 


afterward became 








MRS. ALBERT HURD and ber daughter 
Harriet as a child of three. Harriet Hurd 
Mr. McClure’s wife 


the Commence- 
ment before, as 
| had always 
been off a few 
weeks before 
school was out, 
hunting for 
work. But this 
year Harriet 
Hurd was among 
the graduates, 
the valedictorian 
of her class. 
Perhaps be- 
cause of her part 
in the Com- 
mencement ex- 
ercises, perhaps 
because they 
were the first | 
had ever seen, 
they seemed 
very impréssive 
tome. The little 
procession, 
headed by the 
_ trustees, in which 
the graduates 
marched across 
the campus from 
the main build- 
ing and down 
the street to the 
Opera House, 
seemed to me 
very solemn. AIl- 








ing hungry was 
much less re- 
pugnant to me 
than the idea of hustling about and hunting 
chores to do. | got so that | could go to 
bed supperiess without feeling any great dis- 
comfort. I knew plenty of people who would 
have been glad to give me a good dinner, 
people with whom | had often had dinner 
when | did not need it. But when a boy is 
really hungry it is difficult for him to go out 
to dinner. There is something about it that 
makes him unnaturally shy. My theory, 
when | first came to Galesburg, was that 
nobody could be hungry in a place where food 
was plenty and cheap. | now found that sup- 
position to be a mistake. The reason was 


though the cere- 
monial aspect 
of the Commencement was so slight, it served 
to make me feel that there was a long distance 
between_a graduate student and a freshman. 
The exercises took place in the morning. 
That afternoon | gathered a bunch of pansies 
and took them to Miss Hurd’s house. She was 
in the parlor, with her father and mother and 
several of her relatives. When | was shown in, 
I felt at once the chill in the atmosphere. Pro- 
fessor Hurd was a very frank man. He always 
showed me plainly that he did not like me, and 
on that afternoon his greeting was very cool. 
None of the others were any more cordial. 
Usually, the more embarrassed | felt, the 
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harder it was for me to take my leave and get 


away; but that time | managed to get away 
very soon. I gave my pansies to Miss Hurd 
with the best grace | could under such hostile 
supervision, and, after a few awkward mo- 
ments, escaped. 

After Commencement was over, | was still 
hanging on at my room in “the Bricks.’ 
1 do not know why. With no means of 
self-support in view, I was still working 


away at comparative etymology and making 


up my Greek and Latin word-books for 
the next year. | had by this time a thick 
manuscript book. I have no very clear 


worked a little 
the time. 


coolness, | 


recollection of that period. | 
ever) but | grew weaker all 
For reason, probably for 
had put my mattress on the floor, and | used 
to lie there and study. Some one told Mr. 
Bangs, whose wife was principal of the girls’ 
seminary, that | seemed to be in a pretty 
bad way, and he came over to my room and 
looked me over. My appearance must have 
confirmed the report, for he at once got a 
buggy and took me over to the seminary. | 
was put in one of the empty bedrooms there, 
where his wife could look after me. I was so 
weak that for several days | could take no 
nourishment but toast water. 

With proper food | recovered rapidly, and 
on the toth of July I went to call upon Harriet 
Hurd. She met me at the door in tears, and 
told me that her father was going to send her 
away to school, and that she had promised 
him not to see me again or to write to me. | 
said good-by to her on the porch, and went 
down the path. I did not see her or hear from 
her again for four years and two months, 
though | do not believe that she was out of 
my mind for a single day during that time. | 
had then not the least hope that she would ever 


day, 


some 


marry me, or even that | would ever see her 
again. My feeling for her became a despair- 
ing obsession, as fixed as my longing to get an 
education had been. During the rest of my 
years in college, | used to look every week at 
the list of marriages in the Galesburg Register, 
always fearing to find an announcement of 
Miss Hurd’s marriage to some one whom | did 
not know. 

As fall came on, and it was time for me to 
begin my freshman work at college, | decided 
to leave Knox and go to Oberlin and enter 
there as a freshman. It seemed to me that | 
would get on better in a place where there 
would be no disturbing memories and asso- 
ciations. If I stayed at Knox | would be in 
Professor Hurd’s classes. I felt his disfavor 
keenly, and seeing him served to keep my trou- 
bles fresh in my mind. I realized that for a 
boy in his freshman year heartaches were a 
serious disadvantage. | had my trunk packed, 
when my uncle Joseph Gaston, who had been 
my mentor before, convinced me that this 
would be a very foolish change to make and 
that working my way in a strange town might 
hold me back. 

During my freshman year | heard nothing 
from or of Miss Hurd except once. As | was 
going down the corridor of the main college 
building one day, | heard Nan Bateman, the 
president’s daughter, ask Professor Hurd where 
Harriet was. He replied that she was at 
Berthier, on the St. Lawrence, studying French. 
I had never heard of the place, but I dashed 
upstairs and got an atlas in which | soon 
found Berthier-en-Haut, where there was a 
French Protestant school for girls. I at 
once wrote Harriet a long letter and sent 
it to that address, but | received no reply. 
Years after | learned that my letter did not 
her. 


reach 
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Reincarnation 
The Story of a Private Hell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


T was insomnia, very clearly — an extreme 
form. The man was haggard as a hawk 
in a cage. But the cause puzzled me. 
There was something there — something 

not physical. Finally | said to him: 

“It’s no use. | can’t go any further till 
| know what you're gnawing at with your 
brain.” 

He looked at me, but said nothing. A fine, 
long, weary man, with thin temples and an 
aquiline nose, and charred circles of sleepless- 
ness about his sunken eyes. A little too fine 
drawn, too fastidious — the lines of his upper 
lip showed that. 

“You act to me,” | said, “as if you had 
something on your mind; something haunting 
you.” 

He started queerly at that; looked at me 
suspiciously. 

“You're right,” he said, at last, with an 
odd laugh. “I am haunted.” 

And so he told me that modern ghost story. 


” 


It was about four months ago, | should say, 
when | was waked up again toward morning 
by that distressing sound of a woman crying in 
the night. My wife was having another of 
her fits of weeping. 

She had had these attacks for years — ever 
since she was a child, in fact. But I could 
never harden myself to them; they cut into me 
like a dull knife into a sore. It was simply a 
habit with her, | knew —a useful feminine 
weapon. She had wept herself into what she 
wanted long before she had learned to speak. 
But the habit was certainly growing on her. 

/“What is it?” I asked her. 

No answer for a long time, to continued 
questioning. 

“Nothing, nothing,” she finally said, and 
shook my hand from her shoulder. 

| wrenched the thing from her at last — 
after pleading for fully half an hour. She was 
crying for her youth! 

“It’s past midnight,” she said, between sobs. 


“| heard it strike. And I’m—I’m thirty 


years old!”’ 








F. GRAHAM COOTES 


My first feeling was of relief. My next was 
angry amusement. 

“Oh, Grace, for heaven’s sake!” I said. 

“There!” she exclaimed, sitting up. “ You've 
waked Doodlekins.” 

Her Pomeranian dog always slept in the room 
with us — under a little blue silk quilt on one 
of the easy-chairs. He’d shaken it off; and | 
heard the fantastic lightness of his feet as he 
went toward her bedside. 

She took him up, hid her face in his fur, and 
began her childish talk to him. 

“You love your muzzer, if she is old, don’t 
you, Doodlekins? You’re the only one who 
cares, Dearie. Yes. There, there!” 

1 had nothing against dogs in general; but 
that beast was a hopeless imbecile, with the 
bulging forehead of an idiot baby. 

She lay there, alternately crying and appeal- 
ing for its sympathy. 

“Great Caesar!” | remarked, and left her to 
its ministrations. 

I suppose | was wrong — there in the be- 
ginning. I know that I am not demonstrative 
—not enough so. The loss of youth is no 
humorous event to any one; and | imagine 
in fact, | know —that in many households 
that passing of the women from their twenties 
is made a melancholy anniversary. But the 
thing was always before me in its most gro- 
tesque form. 

We had no children. My wife did not want 
them, and | didn’t care particularly for them 
myself. We had !ived ten years, one place or 
another, in apartment hotels. You know them, 
probably — those institutions of the childless 
women who have taken the vow of perpetual 
youth. 

They strike you as amusing, at first — those 
florid establishments where sterile women do a 
little “light housekeeping” for Pomeranian 
dogs, and devote the rest of their lives to deco- 
rating their bodies. Grotesque, but after a 
while disgusting, horrible. All these empty 
women, dreaming, longing, struggling for the 
indefinite preservation of one thing — youth, 
youth, youth, forever slipping out of their 
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fingers. Dresses without end, of course — 
and jewelry; but, more important still, day 
after day, their squads of kneaders, and reno- 
vators, and embalmers, who work continually 
on them their miracles of chemical youth. 

The product is frightful, of course. They 
are no longer human beings; they are so much 
manufactured goods. They are dressed all 
alike, by the confederation of fat-fingered 
women’s clothiers The sounds that come out 
of their mouths — their slang and their songs — 
are taught them by the stage. I don’t know 
any such spectacle in the world as these women 
of the cities. They are always marching, aren’t 
they, in armies —the thing is inconceivably 
grotesque!—to the unheard command of 
some invisible commander located in Paris, 
on Broadway — where? God knows, | don’t. 
But suddenly, in August, the word comes to 
them; they all put on their felt hats in the 
heat; in February their straw hats and spring 
clothing. Anything and everything to be all 
alike — anything to avoid thinking. 

That was my wife’s remedy — anything to 
avoid thought. That next night, as on the 
nights before, we rushed out down the palpi- 
tating lights of Broadway, to feed our souls 
at the quick-lunch counter of a summer vaude- 
ville show. The thing disgusted me. God, 
how tired I am of being forcibly fed my emo- 
tions and my thoughts from the same trough as 
five million people! The very libraries dispense 
vapidity instead of intelligence. 

“You certainly are a cheerful companion, 
Perkins,” said my wife, when we reached home. 
My nickname itself was taken from some comic 
opera. 

“Am I?” | said. I never argued with her. 

“It’s so lowering, isn’t it?”’ she said. “So 
hard to stand even one night —to lift your 
old ruffy-fluffies wife out of the blues.”’ 

I said nothing. 

“What a pity you ever married me!” she 
hurried on. “You should have found a real 
high-brow, with a marble forehead, and had a 
nice little family of white porcelain children.” 

More comic opera, of course. She was work- 
ing herself up again. 

“Pretty little images of papa and mama. So 
nice, so shiny, so cold.”’ She burst into tears. 

“Don’t be silly, Grace,” | said. 

I can stand anything but vulgarity in women 
—even immorality. Though, as a matter of 
fact, the two are generally inseparable. 

“Silly! Is it silly to be human? I'll make 
you silly some day,” she said, still sobbing, 
and retired for comfort to her dog. 

“Won't we, Doodles?” she said, nuzzling 
the little beast. 


“Well, he does love his muzzer, 


doesn’t he — even if she is a disgusting light- 
weight!” 

1 was glad of anything that diverted her 
emotions. I hated, above all, those fits of 
silence that were apt to follow her outbreaks. 

As a matter of fact, one followed. She 
said very little to me. Her communications 
were principally with Doodlekins and a kind of 
housekeeper, a slippery old servant in the hotel 
who furnished her most of her human society. 
She confided a great deal to her, no doubt. 
With me she sat, and turned her diamond rings 
back and forth on her fingers, and stared at 


the wall. She read very little. She wasn’t 
even interested to play her rag-time on the 
piano. 


This lasted practically until the time that 
the annual exodus of the women from the city 
came around, and she left for the seaside. | 
took her to the train, with her parasol and 
her dog and her comic magazines. 

As | said, | am not very demonstrative. | 
doubt very much, for instance, if | had for 
years kissed her upon saying good-by to her. 
I can see, now, that it had had its effect on her. 

Her resentful mood still continued. 

“Sorry you felt you must come down, Per- 
kins,” she said. “‘You mustn’t think of us 
again, even. Doodlekins and | just want to go 
off together alone for the summer to some quiet 
spot, and read Ibsen, and let our souls grow.”’ 

More vaudeville, of course. 

“Good-by, Perkins,” she said, at last. 
“You've got two months of your own. If you 
look around, you may find some nice, refined 
character that pleases you. That’s all | am 
shy of now —to have you desert me entirely.” 


So that night I was alone in the city. It was 
sodden weather—an early hot spell. New 
York steamed like a soup-kitchen. I was de- 


pressed and uncomfortable. | went back to the 
hotel —the Chetwynd. You know it — that 
huge rococo pile, half a city block on Broadway, 
a crowded warren of cheap New York rich, 
with the population of a country town. Every- 
body strangers to each other, on principle. We 
had been there only about two months. I had 
no acquaintances there, and didn’t want any. 

I sat in the gilt-crusted dining-room, near 
its entrance, and watched the machine-made 
women and their escorts go by —a sight! 
Fat women, seriously propelling their stately 
fronts before them; thin women, colored like 
chromos; two or three young girls, already 
powdered like clowns. And all dressed in the 
current uniform, without regard to age or 
color, size or shape. They passed close to 
me — so close | could see the grain of the skin 
on their arms. 
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You know the air of a night like that — how 
it catches and magnifies scents: not only 
perfumes, the gross smells —hotel sauces, 


gravies, desserts, that sweetish-sourish savor 
that makes the breath of the city hotel dining- 
room the world over. I was eating indifferently 
through the meal, when there came to me, all 
at once, another perfume — something which 
caught my attention. I don’t know how it is 
with other men, but with me the sense of 
smell — deeper than anything else — is asso- 
ciated with memory. A particular room where 
| have slept, an old house long dismantled, 
a summer landscape — all come back at once 
at the sense of different smells. 

With that perfume came back the memory of 
a woman | had known — very well indeed. Oh, 
fifteen years ago. | had never noticed it since. 
lhe ordinary perfumes, you know, are mixtures, 
built up like cocktails. This was the clean, 
faint, delicate odor of a single flower — the 
jasmine. Very rare, very expensive,—or it 
had been then,— and only to be had at a very 
few places in the south of France. 

| looked up. A tall woman with very black 
hair, wearing a gown of rose and gold, was 
passing rather slowly by. Those were her 
colors! It looked like her, had her striking 
individuality. And yet, when she sat down at 
her table, | was not sure —her face was so 
white and thin. 

“Who is that?” 

“That,” whispered the man - 
sick lady on the third floor, sir. She don’t 
come down here for weeks at a time. Very 
wealthy, they say, sir.” And finally he told 
me the name. It was the woman | had known 

still unmarried. 

| recalled then, vaguely, of hearing about 
a woman on the third floor who never left her 
room. And | remembered passing down that 
corridor one night, and hearing from some- 
where a piano playing Schumann. 

“Good Lord!”’ I had said to myself. “‘Schu- 
mann in this palace of rag-time and embalmed 
youth!” 

It must have been she 
still 

| went across the partly emptied dining-room, 


| asked the waiter. 
“that’s the 


- playing Schumann 


and spoke. She remembered me before | 
reached her; was as cordial as possible. But 
her voice, | noticed, was very weak. She 


looked like a very sick woman. 
She introduced me to her companion — an 
elderly Scotchwoman; one of those efficient 


structures of bone covered tautly with glossy 
skin. 

“T am an invalid now, you know,” she went 
“This is quite an adventure for me, 


on. 


coming down here for dinner. | suppose | 
ought not to be here to-night.” 

“Quite right,” said the Scotchwoman grimly. 
“You oughtn’t.” 

“You must come and call on me,” my old 
friend went on, “and bring your wife.” She 
looked up questioningly. 

“Unfortunately,” I said blunderingly, “I 
am in no position to produce a wife at this 
moment. Is it necessary?” 

“Certainly not,” she said. 

I only thought afterward. She had really 
asked me if | were married, and, to all intents 
and purposes, | had said | was not. 

Now, I am not going to talk about this 
woman. You have noticed, perhaps, that | 
don’t give you her name. I’ve told you how 
| met her again to impress one fact on you. 
She did not know that | was married. She 
never learned, for | never corrected that first 
impression. And | saw her very often. 

| heard very little from my wife —a curt 
letter or two at first, then silence. This was 
nothing new; it had happened before. 

But one day I| had an odd reminder of her. 

“I see your wife was in the city yester- 
day,” said the clerk at the hotel desk, 
conversationally. 

He had passed her on the street, he said. | 
told him he must have been mistaken. And 
yet he certainly knew her well. | decided to 
go down and spend the week-end with her at 
the shore. 

1 was rather shocked at her looks. She had 
grown, it seemed to me, thin and faded. Her 
silent fit was still on her, and it was a most 
uncomfortable day for both of us. 

That night | slept badly. 1 always do those 
first nights at the shore. The dampness, the 
hollow pounding of the surf, disturb me; | 
have never been a sound sleeper. It seemed to 
me as if my wife didn’t sleep at all. | awoke 
She had raised herself on her elbow, 


once. 
and was looking across at me. She must 
have watched me fully ten minutes. - Finally 


she lay down again, with a sigh. 

“Don’t you sleep well?” | asked her in the 
morning. 

“Sleep,” she said peevishly. “Why? What 
do you care what / do? I’m a dead issue. 
Doodlekins is the only one who cares for me 
now — aren’t you, dear? Oh, we know! We 
talk it over together, don’t we, Doodlekins? 
We've learned our lesson!” 

She didn’t cry now. Her mouth was straight 
and tight, and her pale blue eyes looked at me 
over the dog’s body, hostile and staring. Her 
whole face seemed to have sharpened. | 
turned the matter over in every possible way 
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in my mind. What was in her head nowr 
Was it jealousy? That was the natural se- 
quence of her worry about her age; one of the 
commonest diseases of the population of the 
apartment hotel, always raging there, epi- 
demic. 

I wondered, going home, whether it could be 
true that she had been in town. Was her confi- 
dante, that old servant, watching me? | ran 
across the creature continually, lurking about 
the halls. If so, she was undoubtedly putting 
the worst construction on my actions. They 
do, quite naturally, in those places. 

There was nothing, absolutely nothing, be- 
tween us. In that early time — before I had 
met my wife at all—it might have been. 
Yes; if it had not been for an accident — very 
likely. But then, nothing. As a matter of 
fact, the woman was not merely sick; she was 
facing death. 

I hadn’t realized this entirely before. But 
| had scarcely returned from my visit with my 
wife when | met the Scotchwoman in the hall, 
and she told me. 

“She isn’t so well,” she said bluntly. “She 
can’t live very long. I think you ought to 
know it.” 

It was heart disease, likely to culminate 
sometime in a sharp attack. I had debated 
about correcting that misunderstanding. No- 
thing more had been said, of course. But | 
knew she still thought me unmarried. Sooner 
or later, | understood, she would know’ But 
now | couldn’t do it! And I saw her oftener 
than before. 

It was my fault entirely. 
want you to understand. 

She was an extraordinary woman — intel- 
ligent, widely traveled, and, more than that, an 
individuality very highly developed — in this 
crowd of dressmakers’ marionettes. That was 
the chief attraction — herself. But, besides 
this, her situation — her illness, her loneliness! 
She had no relation, she told me; she was 
absolutely alone in the world. 

Oh, it was wrong; | know that! You sign 
your terms of life absolutely. And one of 
them is, once married, no human being must be 
alone with any one of the opposite sex. One 
half of the race is barred at once. I violated 
my terms of life. I know that. But what | 
want to insist on is that | did it — not she. 

She had furnished her quarters for herself — 
a very beautiful living-room in rose and gold, 
the colors of her dresses, suited especially to 
her type and complexion. She had that gift 
of successful women, of creating an atmos- 
phere of their own which surrounds them. 
She sat most often, toward the last, in a long, 


That’s what | 


yellow-covered reclining-chair, by the main 
lamp in the room —a slender electrolier with 
a rose-colored shade. Occasionally she plsyed 
her piano, with a somewhat limited range. She 
lacked the fire and force for the more robust 
forms of emotion., Some little Chopin, some 
Beethoven; but mostly the melancholy Schu- 
mann — the Night Pieces, the bright little frag- 
ments of the Carnival; but, more frequently 
than any one thing, “Warum.” You know 
it, probably — a haunting, insistent, pleading 
little thing, most melancholy, of course. 

This went on — I saw her — several weeks. 
One night | was there in her rooms. An attack 
came. And she died — practically in my 
arms! 

It may seem strange to you—a doctor; 
but | had never seen a death before. All these 
tens of thousands who died around me — but 
never one in my sight! It was horrible, hor- 
rible — I can’t say how horrible — this woman 
who died with her eyes in mine. | can never 
entirely forget them —the shock of it. My 
mind did not clear until that lean Scotchwoman, 
as competent with death as life, was putting 
me out of the room. 

“You'd better go now,” | heard her say. 
“She’s dead.” 

That was ten o'clock at night. The next 
afternoon my wife came home. When I en- 
tered the room that evening, | found her there. 
Involuntarily | stood still on the threshold. 
What was she doing there? 

Her actions did not reassure me. For a 
moment we looked at each other. Then, all 
at once, she burst into a shrill laugh. 

“How funny you look, Perkins!” 
“Did I scare you?” 

Her-eyes were sharp, and her face flushed. 
She seemed trembling with excitement. On 
any or no excuse, she broke into sudden laugh- 
ter; and then, just as suddenly, lapsed into 
silence again. She did frighten me, as a matter 
of fact. I had never seen her in exactly that 
state before. But | did my best to keep my 
poise. 

“You're back early, aren't you?” | said, 
as quietly as | could. 

“Not too early, Perkins,” she answered — 
and laughed again. 

One thing | noticed at once — her Pomeranian 
was gone. 

“Where's the dog?” | asked her. 

*“| killed him,” she said calmly. Her face 
was absolutely expressionless. 

“Nonsense!” | said. “Where is he?” 

“Don’t you believe it?” she answered. “I 
did. I had him chloroformed. Nothing must 
come between you and me now, must it, 
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Perkins?”” she went on—and gave another 
of those sudden laughs. “I’m home now, 
Perkins. And I know just how to please you. 
We're going to have the time of our lives 
together.” 

| was thoroughly frightened now. That 
was an ugly joke about the dog. I didn’t be- 
lieve then, of course, that it was true. But 
the whole style of her banter, the tones of 
her voice, were so hard and ugly. She was 
very clearly under great excitement. Why? 
I didn’t think — I didn’t dare to. 

“What are you going to do to amuse me to- 
night?” she asked me suddenly. 

I at once proposed the theater — anything to 
divert her mind. We went. It was another 
vaudeville show, an interminable hodge-podge 
of vulgarity. At nine o’clock -— that was the 
hour of the funeral services — I was watching 
an armless man operating a trombone with his 
feet. My wife was dull and excitable by turns. 
I tried to entertain her. 

“| never knew you to be so lively in my life, 
Perkins,” she said, when we arrived home. 
“You love me a lot, don’t you? You're so glad 
to see me!”’ She took my arm, and rubbed up 
against me like a kitten, and laughed again — 
and just as suddenly let go and drew away 
from me. 

You see the condition in which I entered that 
night. The night before I had slept practi- 
cally not at all. That night sleep was further 
away than ever. I lay and tried to force 
myself to think. And failed. 

Of course, there was only one thing of conse- 
quence — the reputation of that other woman. 
If there had been anything between us, it would 
have been different. But the woman was spot- 
less, absolutely. And she was dead and beyond 
self-defense. If any harm came to her name, 
it would be by my act. | myself was solely and 
entirely responsible for it. I lay and cursed 
myself. 

My thoughts danced to and from one subjec 
to another with the unhealthy hurry of a fever- 
ish night — avoiding the more difficult places, 
drawn always along the path of least resist- 
ance. And very soon | lay, as I had all the 
night before, thinking of that woman’s death; 
oppressed by the physical horror of it, and the 
sense of personal regret. I had not analyzed 
too closely the relation into which the dead 
woman had come to me. I refused to do so. 


But | could not refuse to acknowledge that in- 
tolerable choking sense of regret which burdened 
me that night and the night before. 

Night is the time, of course, when the real 
sense of death — your own or another’s — de- 
scends on you. 


With me it is always the same 


.up my mind, | would have some sleep. 


sensation —a physical oppression, a sense of 
weight on my chest and lungs, a strangling in 
my throat, which sooner or later, if it persists, 
drives me to my feet, catching for air. Memories 
of early periods in my own life, of persons long 
dead, affect me the same way in lesser degree: 
anything at night that suggests the hopeless, 
impersonal enmity of the Time Machine, crush- 
ing us all as tolerantly and impartially as it 
kills the flies in autumn; but worst of all, of 
course, the sense of fresh death. I had never 
had that sense of strangling to such a degree 
before. 

I had no idea how long | lay there in that 
wretched condition, not moving, with that 
sensation growing constantly heavier and more 
oppressive. There was something adding 
vaguely toit. My mind moved back and forth, 
recalling the past few weeks: color and sound, 
the room of rose and gold, the music, her dress 
—her perfume. Suddenly it came to me. 
That was it—that perfume! It seemed to 
me | smelled it again, in that room. 

I lay still by main will power and argued it 
through, until at last | convinced myself that 
the thing was impossible. It was the faintest 
conceivable suggestion of the scent, if any- 
thing. Unquestionably it was my imagination. 
But the thing was too much for me at last. 
It was physically impossible for me to lie there 
any longer. | got up and went into the living- 
room, and sat there and read the remainder 
of the night. 

“What are you prowling around for?” my 
wife called to me, as I passed her bedside. 

“TI can’t sleep,” I said. 

““Oh,”’ she said, and nothing more. 

That next morning, for the first time, I saw 
that expression she has worn so often since — 
that curious small smile. It was unpleasant, 
even then; but a relief from the laughter of 
the night before, anyway. There was no more 
of that harsh banter of the first night. In fact, 
there never was again. She seemed much 
quieter, and much more like herself. The ab- 
sence of the dog seemed queerer than anything 
else to me. She said nothing more about him, 
but he never appeared again. She had prob- 
ably told the truth about him. She had 
really ht him killed, | think now. 

With the daylight I very quickly reassured 
myself. The whole thing had been a trick of 
my imagination. And that next night, | made 
I had 
been two nights without it. 

I did sleep a little, early. Then the same 
thing happened again. Early in the morn- 
ing | smelled the scent of that unusual perfume. 
Very distinctly now. There was no mistake 
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about it. | fought it for a while —- and got up. 
The thing was too much for me. Besides, | 
wanted to convince myself — of my suspicions. 

My wife lay, in a little huddle, at one side 
of her bed. | leaned over her. The scent of 
the perfume came from her. 

“Oh!” she said, starting up. 
frightened me! What is it?” 

“Nothing,” | said, and went into the other 
room again, sat down, and thought. I had 
made an advance that took my breath! 

What did she know? I couldn’t be certain. 
Nor how she knew. Possibly it was that 
creeping thing, the housekeeper. But she cer- 
tainly had a most intimate knowledge of that 
other woman, even to that most intimate thing 
of all — that perfume. How did she learn it, 
and how did she duplicate it? I never found 
out. All that I understood was what I knew 
before — the extraordinary precision and fine- 
ness with which a feminine mind like hers can 
focus on a concrete thing it desires. 

You see the cage I had run into. She knew 
everything, and believed much more — the 
worst, the thing that wasn’t so. And | couldn’t 
even speak in explanation, without an explosion 
from her, without a confession— of what 
wasn’t true. You see. The situation wasn’t 
the worst that might happen, though. Silence 
was better than hysterics — that was clear. 
There was nothing to do, then, but keep my 
mouth shut — and, if possible, get some sleep. 

Now that I understood, the physical sugges- 
tion of the scent was less effective against my 
nerves. You can get used to anything, | think. 
|] got some snatches of sleep the next few 
nights -- forced a little by bromides. That 
was a gain, but | felt then that it was only 
temporary. And I did all that | could do — 
watched my wife as closely as she watched me. 

She acted very much as usual in the day-time. 
That perfume, with which she must have sat- 
urated her night clothing, was gone. There 
were some minor changes in her dress. She 
no longer wore her elaborate diamond rings. 
And this and all the changes that she made 
were suggestive of the other woman —- her 
tastes and habits. 

There was one other change, though, still 
more trying — that peculiar little smile with 
which she had come to watch me. But this 
mood itself, | noticed, shifted very soon after- 
ward to another. Her face dropped it, after a 
day or two, for a little scowl. It seemed to 
gather more and more as | managed to gain a 
little sleep. Possibly that was my imagina- 
tion. But she certainly appeared to be contin- 
ually brooding. Then her mood changed once 
again, and the other look came back. 


“How you 


About two weeks ago, | should say, she ap- 
proached me one morning, and told me she 
was getting tired of our rooms and intended 
to find new ones. I made no objection; it was 
a frequent result of her varying moods. That 
evening she met me downstairs, before | took 
the elevator. 

“I’ve got a surprise for you,” she said. 

We got off at the third floor. She threw 
open the door. ‘How do you like it?” she 
asked. 

It was that room — rose and gold — exactly 
as it was when I left it! The grand piano, 
the reclining-chair by the lamp — everything 
but the other woman’s body. Great God! 
My hand caught the wall to steady me. 

My wife looked at me with that half smile — 
not the slightest turn of inflection or expression. 

“You like it, don’t you? 1 knew you would!” 
She walked across the room. | followed her. 

“But wait till you see the bed-chamber. 
That’s wonderful. The best of all!” 

She threw open the door — turned on the 
electric light. I looked, as I was directed. 

She watched me with the same lack of ex- 
pression, all but her eyes. 1 never saw such a 
glint inhuman eyes. They were as hard as jade. 

It was a beautiful room enough. But it had, 
of course, none of the effect on me of the other. 
Merely blind anger for this last insult — the 
thing that was in her eyes. It was the same 
suggestion, | understood now, that she made 
when she used the perfume — never in the 
day-time, never except in the night. 

It is amazing how you are tied up by your 
life, your training. If I had been broken 
to life differently, say like a day-laborer, a 
mechanic, no doubt | should have killed her. 
As it was, all my energies went for the one 
thing I had to do — keep silence. Outcry or 
violence would mean only one thing — con- 
fession. 

“I see,” I said finally, and wiped my dry 
tongue over my lips. I hadn’t realized before 
how firmly I was caught. 

You wouldn’t believe it, would you? — these 
women, little soft-fleshed, long-haired creatures 
— things you could break in two between your 
fingers! How many of them you see on the 
street, do you suppose, are running their private 
hells for the men who walk beside them? You 
know better than !. But plenty of them — with 
just such a clutch as she had on me. 

It is absolute, I tell you. The more I| looked, 
the more | saw it. | couldn’t disturb it the 
fraction of an inch. Anything was better than 
breaking silence — any kind of submission. 

I had begun only that night to realize the 
possibilities of the thing. She played with 
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death with all the pleasure of a cat. That chair “Excuse the liberty, sir,” she said. “But 
in the center of the room, for example—I I would advise you not to do so again: It was 


could not look at it without remembering, 
without living it all over again. | tell vou, 
| could see that» woman’s head fall forward as 
the attack» came on her. And that was 
the only place in the room where’! could read. 
| sat there, finally. I had to do something; | 
had to read. My flesh crawled. But it was 
better, after all, than sitting there watching the 
thing empty — and remembering. 

And by that:time my wife refused absolutely 
to go out evenings. 

“You enjoy.it so-much more here,” she said, 
with her catlike smile. 

She didn’t say much. She was too wise 
for that. Merely sat there, shading her eyes 
with her hands, occasionally glancing over at 
me. The color, the:rest of the splendid room 

-all that the other woman was, and she 
never could be! And silence; no more verbal 
suggestions — merely’ silence. 

But it was the other room, | ‘could . see, 
the chamber, that. interested her most. Her 
eyes shone when she saw me pass into it. She 
lay still and rigid in her bed —an attitude 
which, | had ¢ome to understand, meant that 
she was wide awake and listening. The smell of 
the perfume filled the sleeping-room, as usual. 

But she was entirely wrong in her imagina- 
tion of my feelings. Anger was the thing that 
suffocated me now — at that damned, crooked 
lie she was acting out, while I lay speechless. 
rhe very act of denial would itself defile the 
name of a dead woman. 

| lay awake a good part of that night, tense. 
She was awake, | knew. Good God! is there 
any place in the world, | wonder, where so 
much hate is ever packed as within the four 
walls of a bed-chamber? The thing grew; 
you could feel it growing, like a fog from a 
swamp. 

The next day, as night came on, it seemed to 
me | could not possibly go back into those 
rooms. There must be some outlet to emotions. 
If speech is impossible, violence lies not so very 
far behind — with any one of us. | was afraid 
of myself. I simply stayed away until late 
that night. Gave no notice; merely stayed. 
| had not done such a thing in years. 

When I came back, she had apparently 
aroused the whole place. The clerk at the 
desk, with a curious. glance, told. me my wife 
had been anxious for me. | found her almost 
in hysterics, in the hands of her confidante, the 
housekeeper. We worked over her an hour 
before she quieted. 

The slippery servant beckoned me into the 
hall as she went. 


very fortunate, | may say, that 1 was there. 
And I had all | could do to quiet her at times. 
You see, she was not exactly responsible for 
what she said. If it should happen again, 
sir, | fear she might say things which would 
make trouble for you —and for others, sir. 
That’s all, sir. Pardon my speaking, ‘sir. | 
am very glad that I could have been of assist- 
ance. It was fortunate, indeed, that 1 was 
here to: be with her, ‘sir.” 

| gave the creature a bill; and went back. 
What she said was perfectly true. But, in ef- 
fect, it was notice served on me— against future 
attempts at ‘escape. My anger had disap- 
peared — wilted. | saw the thing perfectly. 
What I must have was silence at any price; 
and | must pay her price. Heaven knew what 
she might do or say if she were once launched 
into one of her hysterical fits of weeping. 

I surrendered abjectly. She saw it in my 
eyes. The next morning the fixed smile had 
come back to her face. 

It was. about. a week ago, I think, when | 
first came to you. Yes, that was the time. 
I had gone over and over the thing. The 
more | looked at it, the clearer it was: There 
was no escape for me— either temporary: or 
permanent. It was simply a question of en- 
durance between us. And I knew I must have 
one thing — sleep. I hoped you might give 
it to me. 

Now, | don’t say that my wife worked out all 
this thing in advance. It came to her, piece 
by piece, as the situation developed. And 
finally she completed it. She didn’t do so, | 
think, until that time, a week ago, when | first 
saw you. 

You helped me. I had some sleep then. 
And you have no idea what it meant to me. 
But then, as when | had started to sleep before, 
| saw the reaction upon my wife. 1 was escap- 
ing from her. She began to sit thinking, with 
that little scowl between her eyes, her mouth 
straight as a knife-blade. And it was then 
the thing took final form in her mind. Iam 
quite sure of that — as certain as if she had 


told me. It’s this: 
1 am to’ be kept awake —in that bed- 
chamber. That’s all. It’s simple, isn’t it? 


But effective. What! Just one more. private 
hell operated by.a woman. 

At first her method was rather crude. Sim- 
ply. sleeplessness on her part. My prowling 


around. by night, she said, had brought her 
to a point where she could not sleep. She 
was up and down continually. 
several refinements very soon. 


But she added 
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She insists, for one thing, upon a light in the 
room —a dim light, which burns all night. 
She herself has now taken the colors of the 
other woman — rose and gold —for her ki- 
monos and house-gowns. Only by night, of 
course; never by day. They are the prop- 
erty of the other woman, the colors of a dark, 
tall woman. They are absolutely fantastic 
upon the white blonde complexion of my wife. 
But every night is the same —the sight of 
those draperies trailed across the floor, pass- 
ing through the open door of the living-room, 
in that reclining-chair, the lower edge of it 
just showing through my door. Bad enough. 
But even then not quite sufficient. I could 
catch snatches of sleep, until that last invention 
three nights ago — “Warum,” that Schumann 
thing, upon the piano. 

| came home that night. She was playing 
it, drumming it, trailing it aimlessly across 
the keys. And now, when she gets up sud- 
denly at night, puts on her draperies of rose 
and gold, that last refinement, that same air, 
comes very softly from the other room — “Why, 
why, why?” — interminable, plaintive, broken: 
the insane persistence of Schumann, rising and 
falling and never ending, over and over — that 
morbid quality which drove him to death. 
Sleep? A dead man would rise and shriek 
from his grave! 

You see? What's the use? What can you 
do? I can’t sleep when I’m there. You can’t 
get me away for a day, to say nothing of a 
month, without an outburst. And that is in- 
conceivable. | can’t doit —I won't. One thing 
1 will not do is to smirch that other woman! 
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Do you think you could help me? You 
know you can’t. What’s medicine, all the 
doctors in the world, against a woman with 
a grievance? She's simply got me, that’s all, 
strapped tight to the bottom of that woman’s 
private hell of hers— that immemorial hell 
built up and locked in by the offended wife for 
the offending husband. I am not the only one, 
of course. | know! 

But, by God, something must happen pretty 
soon. I must have sleep. | thought, at first, 
in a matter of endurance | would outlast a 
woman — that frail, soft, trivial thing, the 
woman | married. But I didn’t realize. It’s 
too easy for her. It’s a farce, a screaming 
farce. The trouble is, you see, she sleeps day- 
times — carefully and methodically. Every 
night she comes fresh to my punishment. 

You see—-a farce, a howling farce — for 
her. God! 





He stopped, passed his hand over his face. 
“Oh, she’ll break me!” he said, and waited 
again, several seconds more. “‘What’s the 
use?” 

A revulsion of feeling came over him all at 
once. “This is a mistake; | shouldn’t have 
talked at all,” he said, seized his hat, and bolted 
out the door. 

He never came back again. I don’t know — 
I suppose he thought he’d talked too much. 
I saw him just once more, a few days afterward, 
on the street. There was a small blonde woman 
with him; they walked along, looking straight 
ahead, without talking — as so many married 
couples do. 
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been chosen because it represents a distinctly new achieve- 
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quality of interest; by its ingenuity of plot, its emotional 
power, its gift of thrilling and lifelike narrative, or its keen 


insight into human nature. 
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McClure’s will publish the first of these stories: the un- 
usual and overwhelming experience that befell a young 
man and in a few hours changed his whole point of view 
toward life. The story is told with lightning-like brevity. 
The author is Holworthy Hall. The title of the story is 
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A Romantic Story of the China Coast 


NTHONY ECKHART, a young American scientist of retiring and ascetic habits, has come 

to China in order to collect phonographic records of Chinese music for his great study of 
Oriental tone-sense. On board ship he engages in a bitter academic dispute with old Sir Robert, 
an English judge of epicurean tastes. Further encounters strengthen him in his disapprobation 
of Sir Robert’s character. He also comes in contact with Archibald Crocker, son of a millionaire 
speculator, and the two men form an incongruous friendship. Crocker is a man with a certain 
attractive simplicity of nature, but with an ungoverned will and the easy morals of a 
conventional man of the world. He is evidently laboring under some deep mental distress, 
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and he finally confides to Anthony that his wife, a musician, who had been studying 
in Paris, has eloped with a man of his acquaintance, and that the two have come to the 
China Coast. It is his intention to find them and to kill them. After Anthony parts from 
Crocker, his violent and tragic story continues to pursue the young man. He finds himself on 
the lookout for Crocker’s runaway wife. In a shabby hotel in Peking he has a fleeting encounter 
with a woman who seems to answer to her description. She is alone and occupies the room next 
door to his in the hotel. One afternoon he hears her singing. He is startled by the recognition 
of a remarkable gift which she possesses — the sense of absolute pitch. This gift could be used 
to such invaluable purpose in the scientific work which he wishes to accomplish, that he immedi- 
ately knocks upon her door with the intention of introducing himself.. As there is no response, 


he opens the door. 


Hotel de Chine, Peking, 
April 5th — or tb. 

T is some time in the early morning. 
Peking is still. Even in this rookery of 
night-birds, every light is out but mine. 
| had to stop writing a while back and go 

for a long, hard walk — around the Legation 
Quarter, outside the walls. But now | shall 
force myself to write down the rest of it. | 
shall not go to bed until it is done. It is too 
absurd that a scientist of proved ability and of 
highly trained will power should be overcome 
by his emotions in this way. 

I must tell what happened this afternoon. 


| opened her door. | was quite beside myself. 

Behind it, not quite blocking off the opening, 
the unpainced, dusty back of her bureau con- 
fronted me. | looked through the narrow space 
between the mirror-post and the door-frame, 
and saw her. 

She was standing by the foot of the bed. She 
had on a kimono of gray crépe silk. 

I laid hands on the creaky old bureau and 
moved it aside. It was heavy, and it had no 
casters. I had to exert all my strength, tugging 
and pushing at it. Then | had to wait a mo- 
ment to recover my breath. 

She was standing rigidly, very white, holding 
with one hand to the bent iron tube over the 
foot of the little iron bed. 

She never moved, her wide eyes fixed on me. 
The sweat was breaking out on my forehead. 
A drop fell on the right lens of my spectacles. 
I took them off and fumbled for my handker- 
chief. Then I said: 

“You have absolute pitch!” 

She did not move or speak. 

“But that is not all,” | went on, more 
rapidly. “ You have the finest sense of intervals 
of any one in the world. Excepting mvself.” 

Her eyes narrowed a very little. And she 


glanced toward the other door, the one that led 
into the hall. It seemed to me that her tense 
muscles relaxed somewhat. 

But when I had put on my spectacles and, 
now quite myself, went forward into the room, 


she swung back a step and flashed her eyes on 
me again. And | saw her fingers tighten around 
the iron tube at the foot of the bed. 

This wouldn’t do. I had frightened her 
dreadfully. Of course, she couldn’t possibly 
know how mistaken she was in this. The thing 
to do was to explain everything to her. 

“My name is Eckhart — Anthony Ives Eck- 
hart,” I began; then paused, thinking that she, 
being a musical person, might have heard the 
name. But there was no light of recognition 
in her eyes. 

“You can not imagine what it means to me 
to find you,” | went on. 

It seemed to me that from moment to mo- 
ment she was on the point of interrupting me; 
so I talked very rapidly, trying at the same time 
to make my voice and manner as easy and 
matter-of-fact as possible. 

“IT have come all the way to China to make 
phonographic records of Chinese music. I shall 
make at least two thousand such records, and 
when | have finished, my work will be recognized 
as the one great contribution to the study of the 
Oriental tone-sense. For I shall secure and pre- 
serve on my cylinders the primitive scale inter- 
vals that underlie all natural musical expression.” 

For some reason this explanation did not 
seem ,to get me anywhere — excepting that 
now she looked bewildered as well as frightened. 
But | could not retreat. For here before me was 
a woman who had the great gift, and whe could 
understand. At this thought my mind began 
racing excitedly ahead. | thought of what she 
could do for me. It was a great moment — the 
greatest, perhaps, in my life. 

“God has sent you to me!” I cried, my voice 
rising and becoming shrill. “I must make you 
understand!”’ 

She was glancing again toward the hall door. 
I couldn’t make her out at all. But | lowered 
my voice. 

“| must make you understand,” | repeated. 
“To-day, at the very beginning of my work, I 
find you. I need you more than anything else 
in the world — and right now. Yet an hour 
ago | hardly knew you existed. It is unbeliev- 
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able. It is a miracle! I must have a phono- 
graphic record of a close-interval scale. For 
years | have dreamed of securing one. | myself 
can hear the closest intervals, but | can not sing 
them. Now you — you — shall sing this scale 
for me — not the artificial half-tones of our 
barbarous piano keyboard, but quarter-tones, 
even eighth-tones. With such a scale — the 
sounds recorded unerringly on a cylinder from 
which they can be reproduced at will — we 
shall at last have an absolute standard for 
the comparison of all tones and scales. Tell 
me,’”’— | was trembling with eagerness,—‘‘do 
you think you could sing eighth-tones?” 

She just stood there. 

“But you must do this!” I cried. “You 
have no right to withhold such a gift! God has 
sent you to me, and | shall use you. It will take 
a little time, but we shall practise, practise, 
practise! There will be failures, but we shall 
be patient. My life-work is to be a true science 
at last. They can no longer say that it depends 
on the caprice of a single human ear. They 
shall now hear for themselves; they shall make 
their own comparisons, working with our abso- 
lute phonographic scale. Who knows — per- 
haps we shall yet make the final perfect scale of 
eighty-one distinct notes to the octave. No 
voice has yet done that. And no violin. For no 
living performer has the delicacy of ear and 
muscle.” 

I began chuckling excitedly at this thought. 

“We shall make many records,” | said to 
her, mopping my wet forehead. “Von Stum- 
bostel shall have one, in Berlin— and Boag. 
Ramel and Fourmont shall have them, at Paris. 
And de Musseau, at the Sorbonne. And Sir 
Frederick Rhodes, at Cambridge. The new 
scale record shall be the basis of Volume Six - 
on ‘True Intervals and Natural Song.’ One 
copy I shall seal in a metal tube for preserva- 
tion at the British Museum, together with my 
other records. And — yes, | shall send one to 
that miserable little von Westfall, of Bonn. | 
shall silence him; | shall crush him. It will 
amuse me to do that.” 

I stopped, all glowing. 

Her lids drooped, and I could see her long 
lashes against the whiteness of her skin. 

She fell back a step, hesitating, and shrinking 
a little, still clinging to the foot of the bed, and 
made a listless little gesture with her left hand. 

“You have broken into my room,” she said, 
steadily enough, but very low. 

Women are literal. 

But it was so. I had done just that. Doubt- 

But it 
It had come about 


less it was an outrageous thing to do. 
had not seemed outrageous. 
quite naturally. 


Still, she confused me. | had been talking 
volubly; now, all of a sudden, | could not speak 
at all. For the first time | fully realized how 
pale she was. And she looked tired about the 
eyes, where nervous exhaustion always shows 
first. It occurred to me, too, that her eyes were 
very blue and distinctly beautiful. I never saw 
longer lashes. 

So I stood stupidly there, looking at her. | 
had flown too high. Now my spirits were drop- 
ping fast into a pit of depression. She suddenly 
appeared to me as a helpless, pitiful creature. 
God knows, there was little enough privacy for 
her in this shabby hotel, with its thin partitions 
and its ill-fitting doors and its drifting, dubious 
class of guests; and what little privacy she had I 
had violated. | looked at the dilapidated bureau 
that had stood across our common door. It 
had taken all my strength to push it aside. | 
wondered if she herself had moved it there. 
What a pitiful effort, if she had, to shield her 
tired, hunted soul from intrusion! 

“Will you please go!”’ she breathed. 

1 am afraid this nettled me a little. At least, 
my coming in that wild way had not been a per- 
sonal matter. I had tried to make that much 
plain to her. Then why make it so personal? 
But that, of course, is the woman of it. 

“Will you please go!”” she breathed again. 

1 bowed, and turned to the door. But then 
it occurred to me as likely that | would no more 
than get my door closed before she would be in 
a frantic hurry to move the bureau back. And 
that bureau was too heavy for her, or for any 
woman. It was almost too heavy for me. 

So | stepped back into her room and began 
tugging at the bureau again. When | saw the 
fresh concern on her face, | nodded toward the 
hall door and said, “I'll go out that way.” 

She understood this. She even came over 
and watched me as | worked at the thing. It 
wouldn’t move. Having no casters, the feet 
had caught in the matting. | went to the other 
end and pushed, but only succeeded in tipping 
it up and spilling several articles to the floor. 
| let the bureau drop, and went down on my 
knees to pick them up. There was a hair-brush 
and a nail-buffer, both with heavy silver backs 
bearing the initials “‘H. C.” Then, there was a 
small bottle with a glass stopper, that came out 
and let the contents of the bottle run over the 
matting. And there was a wide tortoise-shell 
comb, of the sort that you pick up at Nagasaki. 

I put all these things back on the bureau, and 
pushed again. She stood beside me in apparent 
hesitation; then, as if on an impulse, caught 
hold and pulled with me. But it was no use. 
The matting was by this time hopelessly 
wrinkled about the feet. 
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Then, after a moment, | took off my coat 
and dropped it on a chair. 

“If you don’t mind helping once more —” | 
began. 

She inclined her head. 

“T’ll have to lift it over those wrinkles 

So | caught hold and lifted with all my 
strength. She went around to the other side, 
and threw her weight against it. Together we 
finally got it back squarely across the doorway. 

“I’ve made you a great deal of trouble,” | 
said, “and I’m sorry.”” I couldn’t resist adding 
the question: “Did you move it here before, by 
yourself?” 

She nodded, slowly and guardedly. 

| shook my head — ruefully, | think. “You 
are a strong woman.” 

“No,” said she, without any change of ex- 
pression, with not the slightest animation of 
manner; “but it didn’t catch in the matting 
that time.” 

| walked toward the door, with my coat 
thrown over my arm. It was hard to go away 
like that. | wonder why it is that I seem al- 
ways to be walking away from women! 

At the door, | turned and glanced back at her. 
She was still there by the bureau, watching me 
go. | felt that she was looking rather intently 
at the coat on my arm, and it suddenly occurred 
to me that | must not leave her room like that, 
in my shirt-sleeves. I felt the color come rush- 
ing to my face as | struggled into the coat. 

I have read in works on the psychology of 
women that they often tell with a look what 
they are unable or unwilling to frame in spoken 
words. Certainly I knew that she had told me 
to put on my coat, and she knew that | had 
understood. And so, even as she drove me out 
of her room, there was an understanding be- 
tween us that was not wanting in subtlety. 
She had even asked me to make an effort to 
protect her; and she was no longer angry. 

I had my coat on now, and was reaching for 
the door-knob, when a sound outside arrested 
my hand. Men were coming up the stairs to 
our hall. 

She heard them, too. She was rigid again, 
her hand resting on the bureau. 

I could hear the Chinese porter talking in 
Pidgin-English as he came along the hall. Be- 
hind him sounded a ponderous step. Then 
came another voice, as the heavy step paused 
right near us — at my door, | thought. 

“Here, boy, this is number nineteen.” 

It was a loose, throaty voice, unlike any 
other in the wide world. | should have recog- 
nized it anywhere, in a drawing-room or blind- 
folded at the bottom of a mine. It brought 
rushing to my mind pictures of a ship’s 


smoking-room, where sat an old man with a 
wrinkled skin and one drooping eyelid, who 
held forth on every subject known to man; 
pictures of the absurdly Anglo-Saxon hotel at 
Yokohama, and of a strange evening at the 
notorious “Number Nine,” where an old man 
had smiled cynically at me. 

Sir Robert had arrived at Peking. He had 
come to this hotel. He was to occupy room 
number nineteen, directly opposite the closed 
door behind which I stood, motionless, breathiess. 

I felt momentarily ill — which was foolish. 
For what is he to me, or I to him? But 
he had stirred a confusion of thoughts in my 
mind. I saw the face of another man—a 
strong face, even when flushed with drink. | 
saw that face with tears on it, working convul- 
sively. And directly behind me stood the 
woman. There she was, and there, with her, 
was | myself. | felt the strange, rushing drama 
of life whirling about me. I suddenly knew that 
every man is entangled in it—and every 
woman. ... 

The porter was opening the door of number 
nineteen, just across the hall. Sir Robert was 
still at my door, swearing to himself. 

“Number nineteen this side,” the porter was 
saying. ‘Tha’ number sixteen.” 

So Sir Robert came heavily along the hall and 
entered the opposite room. We, the woman and 
I, heard the porter set down his hand-baggage. 
We heard him order hot water. We heard the 
door close, and the porter rustle away in his 
robe and his soft Chinese shoes, and go off 
downstairs. 

Then, hardly knowing what | was about, I 
reached for the knob. But she came swiftly 
across the floor and caught it ahead of me, hold- 
ing the door shut. Our hands touched. She 
looked very lovely, and very tired. 

“Don’t go out there,” she said, low but very 
positive. 

“But,” | whispered lamely, “but — 
but ——” 

“The other door,” she said. 

So we went back and moved that cursed 
bureau again. It was even more of a task this 
time, as we had to be careful about making 
any noise. 

Again I lingered in our common doorway. 

“Do you know that man?” I asked, in the 
guarded tones we were both employing now. 

“No,” she replied simply; “but it is quite 
evident that you do.” 

Still | lingered. And she did not drive me 
out. She quietly busied herself rearranging 
the innumerable little articles on the bureau. 
She was very natural and unconscious about it. 
There was no hint in her manner that she was 
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“I CAUGHT HOLD AND LIFTED WITH ALL 
IT. 


MY 


aware of the curious interest | felt in all those 
intimate little accessories of her life. Though | 
find myself wondering if my crudely concealed 
masculine emotions are not an open book to her, 
even so soon. The perceptions of women are 
finer than ours. I have read that in the psy- 
chology books, and | believe it. They feel more 
deeply and see further. And it is when they feel 
most deeply and see furthest that they doand say 
the inconsequential little things that puzzle us so. 

She had the bureau arranged to her taste 
now, and moved slowly over toward the round 
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STRENGTH. SHE THREW HER WEIGHT AGAINSI 


THE DOORWAY” 


table with the bent iron legs. There were a 
few books on this table — a little red “Guide 
to Peking,”- Murray’s “Japan,” Dyer Ball’s 
“Things Chinese,” her shopping-bag, her wrist- 
watch propped up to serve as a clock, and 
the inevitable ash-tray advertising a Japanese 
whisky. 

Still | lingered there, half in her room, half 
in mine. She did not look at me. She hesitated 
at the table, and fingered that absurdly vulgar 
little ash-tray. For the life of me, I could not 
divine what she was thinking or what she wished 
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me to do. I had meant to go straight into my 
own room and close the door; but | had done 
nothing of the sort. 

It came to me that perhaps she was ready 
now to have me pick up the shattered mood of 
my musical enthusiasm and carry it forward. 
Perhaps she would respond to it now. But | 
could not reconstruct that mood. In a desper- 
ate sort of way, | was trying from moment to 
moment to do precisely that, and failing. For 
across my mental vision was floating, tanta- 
lizingly vague, the flushed, desperate face of 
Crocker as I had last seen him, at the Yoko- 
hama station. If this girl only knew it, we have 
a common interest that binds us a million times 
closer than the mere gift we both have. 

| see | have called her a girl. She seemed so 
to me at that moment, standing there by the 
crooked-legged table, slim of body, softly, ap- 
pealingly feminine in her outlines. I found my- 
self thinking how lonely she must be, and what 
terrors must lurk ambushed in the byways of 
her thoughts, particularly at night. I fell to 
wondering about the man who had brought her 
out here and left her. Where was he? Did he 
leave her any money? Not a great deal, surely, 
or she would not be living in this shabby place. 
And yet, sad as she is, she does not know what I 
know! 1 am sure of that. She did not see 
Crocker’s face, there at the Yokohama station. 
She does not dream that he is scouring the 
Coast from Mukden to Singapore for her — that 
in his heart, where pity should be, there is 
outraged pride, and the exhausting bewilder- 
ment of a man who has only a code where 
he should have been taught a philosophy — 
and murder. 

This world is hard on women. 
cause we men run it. 

I slowly drew my foot back across the sill, 
moving into my own room. | hesitated again, 
and rested a trembling hand against the door- 
frame. 

It broke my heart to look at her, yet | could 
not keep from it. I wanted to help her. | 
wanted to do something. | even thought wildly 
of marching straight over to that crooked-legged 
iron table, and taking her two hands solidly in 
mine, and saying: ‘I know who you are, my 
dear, and | can imagine something of what you 
are suffering. I know from a glimpse of you 
that not one of the men who will be so quick to 
cast stones at you is fit to touch the hem of your 
skirt. I know, too, that no man can so much as 
befriend you without plunging you into a deeper 
hell of suspicion and torment than the hell you 
are in now. But, by God, | am your friend, and 


Perhaps be- 


all | ask of you is the opportunity to prove it!” 
I was foolish in this, of course. 


Suddenly she lifted her head and looked at 
me. | grew red all at once, and tried to swallow. 

We were quite silent. She relieved the ten- 
sion by stepping casually away from the table 
and glancing past me into my room. 

“Is that your phonograph — in there?”’ she 
asked, her voice still low, and now a thought 
husky. 

“Yes,” said |. ‘You must have heard it.” 

She nodded slowly.. “Sometimes it sounded 
like that,” she mused. “And other times it 
was like music a long way off. You played some 
melodies on a Chinese stringed instrument. 
They were quaint.” 

“It is a Japanese instrument,”’ | corrected 
eagerly. Then I became confused, and knew 
that | was turning red again. The story of 
those Yoshiwara melodies and of the outcast 
girl who had plaved them for me seemed pain- 
fully out of place here. 

“You spoke of the piano scale,”’ she went on, 
in that musing tone. “I never knew before that 
other people noticed that. Sometimes, sitting 
at the piano, when | strike one of the black keys 
after playing on the white, I can hear all around 
it — overtones, and fractions of tones.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “what is the closest in- 
terval you have ever sung?” 

She slowly shook her head. “I don’t know. 
There never was any reason fortrying. And then, 
there was no way to measure fractional tones.” 

“There is now,” said | emphatically. “My 
ear. Try it. We shall find out. First give me 
upper c.”’ 

I got out my tuning-fork, and struck the note 
after her. 

“Perfect pitch again!” I cried. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied listlessly; 
always do that.” 

“Now take the closest interval you can below 
the c.’’ 

She did so. Then the next — and the next. 
I would not permit an apportamento, but made 
her separate the notes. She sang three distinct 
notes between the c and the b-natural that, on 
the piano, is the next step down. 

I clapped my hands. 

A little color came into her cheeks. She took 
a deep breath and kept at it. Her performance 
was not quite perfect — she got in only two 
clean notes between a and a-flat. But, at that, 
it was easily the most delicately precise bit of 
singing I have ever heard. She played with those 
close intervals with a facility that was amazing. 

She stepped forward, threw her shoulders 
back (without raising them), swung upon the 
balls of her feet, and, with a fine un-self- 
consciousness, spun out those light, clear threads 
of tone. When she breathed, it was with a 
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“WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST HESITATION, WITHOUT RISING EVEN, SHE BEGAN THE SONG—‘AUS 
MEINEN GROSSEN SCHMERZEN’” 
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quick inhalation that expanded the whole upper 
part of her body and made you forget how slim 
she had seemed. She became, for the moment, 
a strong, vibrant creature with a light in her 
eves. But when she stopped singing that light 
died out. 

“Come!” | cried. “We shall get this down 
now. We shall prove it on the phonograph. 
We shall settle that von Westfall beast forever!” 

And | rushed back into my own room and 
prepared the instrument, without so much as 
ushering her in first. This was rude of me; but 
| have admitted | was not quite myself. 

Before | had the cylinder on and the horn in 
position, she followed. She stood at my side, 
watching my hands at work. | felt her there, 
so close, and was elated. I can not describe 
this sensation. That it is dangerous, | know 
only too well. It is distinctly a tendency to be 
resisted. 

On second thought, | decided not to waste 
any of my precious cylinders until she should 
acquire a reasonable degree of certainty with 
the delicate scale that was our goal. | explained 
this to her, and she understood. So | made her 
work upward from middle c, note by note, em- 
ploying the utmost care to keep the intervals at 
precisely one eighth of a tone. Over and over 
we did this. It called for the closest concentra- 
tion, on her part as well as on mine. | found a 
sort of wild happiness springing up within me 
at the thought that this woman has the rarest 
of all qualities — great capacity for work, and 
for the enthusiasm and utter self-absorption 
that enter into all real achievement. 

| can not call her a trained worker. I would 
not go so far as to say that she has a trained 
mind. She needs guidance. And I rather 
imagine that further acquaintance will show 
that she lacks enterprise. Women of fine qual- 
ity and great capacity often do, I think. They 
need stimulus and leadership. Imagine a man 
with both her extraordinary gift and her strik- 
ing personality, yet stirred by no curiosity to 
explore and create! 

“There never was any reason for trying,” 
was all she had said to that. 

Outside, the early April twilight settled down 
and deepened without our knowing it. It was 
she who first noted the fact. I was writing 
down notes on my extra-ruled paper to show her 
just where she had repeatedly missed our scale 
by a fine fraction of a tone, and she was bending 
close, in the effort to see. Suddenly she sat up, 
drew in a quick breath, blinked a little, then 
reached over and switched on the electric light. 

This act broke the tension of our work. We 
talked on about it for a little while, planning to 
get at it again in the morning. After a time she 


rose. But, instead of going into her own room, 
she moved over to the window and looked out 
across the dim, tiled roofs of the Chinese houses 
toward the walls and trees of the Legation 
Quarter, that were darkly outlined against the 
glow of electric light behind them. 

| had lifted her momentarily out of her soli- 
tude. Now she dreaded returning to it. | felt 
this, with a glow of exultation in my heart that 
frightened me. | followed her to the window, 
and stood beside her looking out, while my 
pulse raced. 

“It’s a wonderful old city,” I heard myself 
saying. 

And, though | did not look around, I knew 
that she inclined her head by way of reply. 

Then for quite a long time we were silent. 
But my muscles were tense. There was a sug- 
gestion gathering head in my mind that I knew 
had to come out. I waited, resisting it with less 
and less vigor from moment to moment. I was 
afraid of it. 

Finally it came. I said: “| wish we could 
have dinner here together.” 

Then I dug my nails into my palms, standing 
very still there, and tried to breathe. 

I felt her relax and move a little. 

“I am not hungry,” she said. 

After a minute, as I still waited, she added: 
“Though I don’t know that it makes any differ- 
ence — if you wish.” 

“Of course not,” said I clumsily — “‘just 
having a little food brought in.” 

So I rang for the China boy, and cleared the 
phonograph and cylinders and papers and ash- 
tray off my little iron table, and we had dinner 
there. Though first she slipped into her room, 
drew the door to, and changed from her gray 
kimono to a simple blue frock that I thought 
very becoming. 

After the meal, we sat back without saying 
anything in particular, until she grew restless, 
and finally pushed back her chair. 

“| wish,” said I, “before you go, that you 
would sing that Franz song again for me. And 
let your voice out a little. | want to hear it.” 

| thought her eyes grew suddenly moist. 
But, without the slightest hesitation, without 
rising, even, she began the song —‘‘ Aus Meinen 
Grossen Schmerzen.” 

But she was still holding her voice in. 
“Louder,” | urged. “Come, come! Sing!” 

She could not resist my appeal. Out came 
the tones, round and rich, and colored with the 
inexpressible sorrow that is the life-breath of 
that exquisite song. 

| leaned right forward on the table. I could 
not take my eyes from her broad white throat 
and the softly rounded chin above it, and the 
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finely muscular lips, that framed themselves 
around the notes with a slight flaring out that 
suggested the bell of a trumpet. 

The tears came flooding to my eyes. There 
was timbre in that voice, and a wonderful float- 
ing yet firm resonance. When it swelled out in 
the climax I could feel the sound-vibrations 
throbbing against my ear-drums. Then it 
shrank in volume, and died down until the song 
ended in a breathless sob that yet was perfect 
music. And after she had done, and was sitting 
there motionless, brooding, with downcast face, 
it seemed to me I could still hear those sad, 
breathless words, and could still feel that gentle 
throbbing against my ear. 

“You have learned how to sing that song,” 
said |. 

“Yes,” 
sing it.” 

We were in a sort of poignant dream — | still 
gazing at her, she still downcast, with the light 
gone out of her eyes. 

Then, directly outside my door in the hall, 
. we heard a man clear his throat — an old man, 
unmistakably. And we heard heavy footsteps 
creaking slowly off toward the stairs. God 
knows how long he had been listening there! 

She said nothing — merely sat with her hands 
in her lap. But she seemed to me to go limp. 
Certainly her face grew slowly pale until it was 
quite white, as | had first seen it. 

“T should have known better,” | muttered. 
“TI am a fool!” 

She did not reply at once. After a moment 
she rose, then hesitated, resting a hand on the 
back of her chair. 

“It wasn’t your fault,” she said, very low. 

She moved toward her own room. I rose, and 
followed part way. “The morning will be a 
better time — to work,” | managed tosay. “It 
will be quieter then.” 

She hesitated in the doorway; then slowly 
inclined her head, as if in assent. It seemed to 
me that she was making an effort to smile. 

“Good night,” she murmured. 

“Good night,” said I. 

She closed the door after her. But there re- 
mained a narrow opening where the upper part 
had shrunk away from the frame. 

I stood confused, looking about my room. 
The table was still cluttered with our dinner- 
things. 

I got my long raincoat out of the wardrobe 
that serves me for a closet. | unscrewed a hook 
from the wardrobe and, climbing on a chair, 
screwed it into the woodwork directly above 
the edge of the door. Then I hung my raincoat 
from it. Thus I closed that narrow opening 
between her room and mine. 


she replied; “I have learned how to 


When I went out for my walk, a little later, | 
came squarely on Sir Robert. He was standing 
at one end of the clerk’s desk, peering through 
his monocle at the board on which are recorded 
the names and room numbers of the guests. 

It is an odd and frank custom, that. It is 
doubtless done for the guidance of the Chinese 
servants, who know us only by our numbers. 

He turned and met me squarely as | was 
about to walk by. 

“So,” he said, wrinkling his face into’a 
smile and pecking at me with his monocle. His 
left eyelid drooped unpleasantly. “So — you, 
my friend, are the fortunate occupant of num- 
ber sixteen. I was captivated by the lady’s 
voice. I congratulate you — again.” Then, 
still smiling as he observed my rising anger, he 
added: “But, my dear Eckhart, you must not 
look at me as if I were an intruder — not after 
the lady has sung like that. I could hardly 
refuse to listen.” 

He grew thoughtful, and looked past me 
toward the door. ‘Women and song!” he 
mused. “Women and song! You are a sly 
devil, Eckhart.” 

He turned, raised his monocle, and again 
studied the board — with an insolence that 
was calmness itself. 

He was searching for the name of the woman. 

I grew hot all over as | stood there watching 
him. In a moment —a second —he would 
find it. But no; he was looking everywhere 
on the board except in the space next to that 
occupied by .my name. Clearly, it had not 
occurred to him to look there. 

| moved closer and peered over his shoulder. 
I had not before observed this board, beyond 
noting in a general way that it hung there by 
the clerk’s desk. I found myself suddenly 
wondering if she could possibly have been so 
careless 

There it was, directly under mine. 
name! 

Yes, there it was: ‘Mrs. H. Crocker.”” Why 
she has written herself down so irrevocably | 
can not imagine. In her dreadful predicament, 
a false name is so clearly indicated. 

Still, come to think of it, she herself does not 
yet know how dreadful that predicament is. | 
had forgotten that. 

I wonder if it is that she consciously and 
deliberately refuses to sail under false colors. 
Or if, as is possible, it never occurred to her. 

Sir Robert’s eyes were still searching the 
board. They had traversed two rows of names. 
They were now moving up the third row, closer 
and closer to numbers sixteen and eighteen. 

Then | saw him start. He had found it. 





Her own 


He 


lowered his monocle and carefully wiped it with 
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the handkerchief that he kept in his left sleeve. 
Then he leaned forward and looked again. 

| heard hime give a low whistle of ‘sheer 
surprise. 

| couldn’t stand that. | hurried outdoors 
and plunged out on my walk. 

It is pitifully mdiscreet of her to use her real 
name this: way —in the circumstances. But 
oh, | am glad, just the same! 


A pril 6th — Night. 
We worked hard this morning, she and I. 
And a little’ this: afternoon. 
That is: the thing,: of course — work.. It 
steadies me. Afd it is her only hope. For she 
has a life to build, poor child! 


April 7tb. 

Her name is. Héloise. 

l like it. It fits her.; Or it would fit her-real 
self. Despite the fact that she is now in a 
disheartened,. quite apathetic phase, I catch 
glimpses-of a Gallic. effectiveness about her. 
It is in her face, in the poise of her body, in the 
way she wears her clothes. 

Yesterday, alliday, I successfully avoided 
Sir Robert, This afternoon, for a moment, he 
caught me; but | deliberately said good day 
and walked. off: It was rude; but he, as an 
Englishman, would not hesitate an instant to be 
rude to me if the fancy took him. Curiously, 
he is anything but rude'to me. | believe he sta- 
tions himself where there appears to be a chance 
of waylaying me. He is even forgoing the big 
hotel in the Legation Quarter and having some 
of his meals herein his room, directly across 
from hers. Which is disturbing — rather. 


A pril 8th — Noon. 

We have a perfect half scale, at last —c tog. 
I shall now drive ahead after the rest of it. It 
has been a rather more exacting task than either 
of us foresaw. But she is persistent. If any- 
thing, she throws too much nervous intensity 
into her work. She has.asked me for copying to 
do, and even secretarial work. With her rea- 
sonably complete musical education, she is quite 
competent to take down from the phonograph 
the notation of melodies and themes. She 
shuts herself in at night, and works over my 
papers and music sheets until she is quite ex- 
hausted. I have tried to remonstrate; but she 
insists that she likes having the work to do. 
Poor child! 

She has told me a good.deal about her musical 
life. Not the least of her troubles is the fact 
that it would take at least two years of the very 
best coaching to fit her for opera. She has no 
repertoire to speak of. She has dreamed of the 


operatic stage from her earliest girlhood. But 
while she was young the opportunity was lack- 
ing. Her father was a high school superin- 
tendent —a man ‘of fineness and principle, | 
take it; but desperately poor. Her mother, 
who had been a singer, died when she was a child, 
the father two years ago. And then, after her 
early marriage to Crocker, her life took a new 
and strange direction. She says nothing about 
Crocker.» What little she does telb of this more 
recent part of her life she tells in a very quiet, 
reserved manner, implying an understanding 
that.I will display no curiosity to learn more. 

Yes, she accepts me as a friend.’ And she still 
thinks I know nothing of her beyond her bare 
name. I confess | don’t know what to do about 
this. I lie to her a dozen times a day, in my 
silences. But I don’t see what else I can do. 
Certainly I can’t offer her money. I can’t buy 
her a ticket over the Trans-Siberian and send her 
off ta Europe to study for opera. I am foolish 
enough to have moments of wishing to do just 
that; but it is, of course, an impossible thought. 

We have at least one meal a day together. 
Yesterday we shared all three meals — breakfast 
in her room, luncheon and dinner in mine. It 
seemed the natural thing to do — excepting the 
breakfast; that was perhaps a trifle odd. But 
all during the night, at intervals, | heard her 
stirring about in her room, and saw that 
her light was on. Toward morning, feeling 
rather disturbed about her, | got up and, at 
length, dressed. This was about six o'clock. 

At. six-thirty .1 stepped. out on the narrow 
little French balcony outside my window. It 
is less than a foot wide, this balcony, and has a 
fancy wrought-iron railing. 

She also has a balcony, and while | stood there 
she. came out. She was dressed; and she 
seemed so frankly glad to see me that I sug- 
gested the breakfast. She looked very tired 
about the eyes. 

Certainly, each day she works harder. | am 
going to think out some way in which | can 
offer to pay her for this work. It is most. as- 
suredly worth something. As it stands now, she 
even insists on paying for her share of the meals. 





Night. 

Str Ropert spoke to her to-day. As luck 
would have it, | was not at hand. 

It has been cloudy, and when she went out for 
her walk this afternoon she forgot her umbrella. 
She: was. on her way back ‘to the hotel when 
it began to rain—not far from the Arcade, 
where the moving pictures are shown. She 
took refuge in the entrance to the Arcade until 
the worst of the rain appeared to be over, then 
started out again through the wet. 
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Sir Robert appeared at her elbow, with an 
umbrella. She did not observe whether he had 
been following her or merely happened to meet 
her. He walked to the hotel with her. This 
was all she told me; but | am sure it was not 
quite all that occurred. 

She asked if he wasn’t a judge. 

“Yes,” I replied. “‘Why do you ask?” 

“Oh,” said she, “it was something he said.” 

Which was all I learned about that episode. 

It did not seem to disturb her materially. | 
was glad it didn’t. I made a strong effort to 
conceal my own foolish anger over it, and trust 
that | succeeded. At any rate, we dropped the 
subject. 


April roth. 

Tuis afternoon, late, | came into the hotel 
from a walk in the rain, and went directly up- 
stairs. | had my overshoes on. 

The upper corridor was nearly dark, particu- 
larly to my eyes, fresh from the street and the 
bright lights of the hotel office. 

I saw a dark object by her door —a man, 
undoubtedly, crouching there. 

I stopped short and watched. 

He had a white paper in his hand. He fum- 
bled with this for a moment, then slipped it 
under the door, pushing it clear through into 
the room with a pencil. Then he got awk- 
wardly to his feet, and stood hesitating. By 
this time my eyes were partially accustomed 
to the dim light, and | knew it was Sir Robert. 
He did not see me. After a moment he tip- 
toed heavily across the hall to his own door 
just opposite, and entered, cautiously and 
silently closing the door behind him. 

| walked straight along the hall, past my own 
door, and stood before his. I had a mind to go 
in there and strangle him. 

But what was the use? He was an absurd 
old man, that was all. But, none the less, as | 
stepped back and entered my own room, | found 
myself shivering oddly. There was an uncom- 
fortable pressure at the back of my head, and 
my heart was skipping beats. 

It is the first time in my life, I think, that | 
have been seized by the impulse to do physical 
harm to a fellow creature. 

Before putting on my pajamas to-night, | 
stood and looked at my bare chest and arms 
in my broken mirror. My chest is narrow, 
my skin white. My arms are thin. Possibly 


I couldn’t have strangled him if | had tried. | 
wish I| were strong! 

A little earlier than that, before she closed our 
door, | asked her if Sir Robert was annoying her 
in any serious way. 

The question made her very grave 


graver 


even than usual. She looked at me, then 
dropped her eyes, and said nothing. But after 
a moment she looked up again, made one of 
those efforts to smile that are pain to me, and 
shrugged her shoulders. That was all. 


April 11th. 

Sir Rospert is always hovering about the 
office and the lounge when | appear, and he 
always tries to engage me in talk. I can’t 
understand it. He is insistent. He acts as if 
I fascinate him. Twice to-day I fairly ran 
away from him. I was afraid | would strike 
him. It makes me physically uncomfortable to 
have him so much as stand near me, even if he 
does not try to take my hand in greeting. 


April 12th. 

Tuts afternoon he caught me squarely at the 
clerk’s desk. He extended a cigar and sug- 
gested that we stroll into the lounge and have a 
chin-chin. | observed that his hand was un- 
steady, as if the palsy had reached and touched 
him. 

On the spot, | made up my mind to face him 
out. I accepted the cigar, and down we sat. 

He asked if | had attended any of the theaters 
in the Chinese city that lies to the south of the 
Tartar Wall. When I replied in the negative, 
he suggested that we do a little exploring to- 
gether of an evening. 

“Thank you,” said I, a bit too shortly. 
“Later on, perhaps. Just now I am very busy 
with my records.” 


He smiled — all wrinkles. That left eyelid 


drooped and drooped. Then he laughed — with 
an effort, | thought. It was not a successful 
laugh. 


So we sat for a few moments, in silence and 
smoke. So men sit often in this queer tangle of 
life — smoking, smiling, speaking the common- 
place phrases that are the current small change 
of human intercourse, yet hating each other in 
their hearts. 

“IT say, Eckhart,”” — it was a little later on 
that he came out with this,— “‘you know who 
she is, of course.” 

There was no good in pretending ignorance; 
so I nodded. 

He looked narrowly at me. I met his gaze. 
| was just a thin, nervous man, a little bald, 
sitting quietly there and smoking. Yet all the 
time that drooping left eyelid irritated me so 
that I wanted to reach right over and tear it off 
his face. But I only nodded. 

“Dangerous game, my boy,” said he. 

That was his assumption, of course — that to 
me, too, she was merely a quarry in the endless, 
universal pursuit of woman by man. Out here 
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on the Coast, of course, and from the point of 
view of the hard world about us, any lone 
woman is quite legitimate prey. 

He was still studying me. 

“I’m wondering how much you know,” he 
went on. 

“About what?” said I, confused. 

“About that woman and the fix she is in. 
You know who her husband is, surely.” 

| bowed. ‘He was on the ship.” 

“Yes,” grunted Sir Robert sardonically; “he 
was on the ship. And you saw what he did in 
the Grand Hotel at Yokohama, didn’t you? 
He nearly killed a waiter — a Chinaman, who 
was quite defenseless. But of course you saw 
it; | recall that you were dining with him at 
the time.” 

“He was drunk,” | said huskily, as if in ex- 
tenuation. 

“Yes,” repeated Sir Robert drviy., “He was 
drunk. Rather dangerous at such times, isn’t 
he?”’ 

“Yes; but he quit drinking — after that. 
Cut it all out.” | could not keep my voice from 
rising a little. I felt my confusion increasing. 
My thoughts were all adrift, swept here and 
there by currents of feeling that | could not 
fathom. 

“Oh, he did?’”” Why wouldn’t that old man 
take his unpleasant eyes off me! ‘Oh, he did? 
You are in his confidence, then. And of course 
you know even more’’ — he paused, very delib- 
erately “regarding his state of mind, his rea- 
son for coming out here to the other side of the 
world, all that?” 

| sat limp in my chair, still chewing that 
crumpling cigar. 

Sir Robert leaned back. He was seated on 
the leather sofa. He let his head rest on the 
shabby upholstery and studied the ceiling. In 
one hand he held his cigar, in the other his 
monocle, tracing patterns in the air with 
them. 

““My boy,” he began, after a time, “I’m 
going to offer you a little counsel. You won't 
take it, but | am going to offer it. Probably, at 
your age, | wouldn’t have taken it, either.” 
He sighed. ‘lam anold man. For forty-five 
vears | have been observing men — and women. 
And the one fact | have come to be sure 
of . . . You know, Eckhart, the great mass 
of human beings — in Europe and America, at 


least — labor under the curious delusion that 
the race has finally worked out something of a 
civilization. Curious, but they do. It is rot, 
of course. All rot. There is no civilization. 
Life is quite as primitive as ever. Only, we 
have developed extraordinary ingenuity at cov- 
ering life up. That’s it! That’s our greatest 


triumph — covering up! At best, it is pretty 
messy business. And all we can be sure of is 
that every man owes it to himself and his legiti- 
mate offspring to save his skin at all costs, and, 
incidentally, to capture what little he can of the 
common booty.” 

He made me nervous. I couldn’t sit there 
indefinitely and listen to his sordid philosophy. 

He was quick to catch my mood, and went on 
more to the point. This shiftiness is the sea- 
soned lawyer in him, I suppose. He is pretty 
keen, after all. 

“Look here, Eckhart —there’s no sense in 
men like you and me beating about the bush. 
Crocker got blind drunk at Nagasaki, and 
missed the Shanghai boat. That night he told 
me the same story that he has doubtless told 
you. Or didn’t he?” 

I nodded. As he had said, there was no use 
beating about the bush. 

“Then I’ve only this much to say, my boy. 
It’s the one thing I’ve learned from life. Never 

-never — fall in love with a woman. Play 
with them, yes. Use them. But, for God’s 
sake, don’t let yourself fall in love with them!” 

He was speaking with a curious emphasis. 
His gaze had drifted upward again toward the 
dirty ceiling. And now it was suddenly my 
turn to sit and watch him. 

“Don’t do it!” he went on. “‘Don’t do it. 
They fasten their lives on you, they smother 
you. If you don’t marry them, it’s bad enough. 
If you do, it’s worse. You are an extremely 
gifted young man. I do not know that I ever 
met a man with a keener mind, or one that im- 
pressed me as having more driving, vital force 
with which to shape a career. You are out here 
now, right in your best years, full of enthusiasm 
for your work. Don’t let any woman into your 
life. Good or bad,— whatever the phrases 
mean,—- a woman isn’t happy with a man until 
she has trimmed the scope of his life down to the 
compass of her own understanding. She has to 
get it right into her hands, and choke it. Then 
life begins to mean something to her.”’ 

I was becoming tired of his wandering 
thoughts. Generalizations are a bore, anyway. 
They are always loose, and generally wrong. 
Then, too, | may as well admit that he was 
disturbing me deeply, this loose-minded but 
shrewd old man. 

“Look here,” I said abruptly; “you know of 
this obsession of Crocker’s?”’ 

He bowed. 

“Can’t we do something to restrain him?” 

He slowly shook his head. 

“You don’t mean to say that we can’t stop a 
man who is bent on murder?” 

“Our motives might be regarded as — well, 
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not exactly clear, yours and mine,” mused Sir 
Robert. ‘“‘Besides, he hasn’t done anything. 
You can-hardly restrain a man from becoming 
indignant if an acquaintance breaks into his 
house and steals his wife.” 

“But she isn’t his property, like his watch!” 
I exclaimed. 

He smiled tolerantly at me. “Ina sense, she 
is,’ said he. “In asense. The weight of law 
and tradition is against you there, Eckhart.” 

“Traditions are nothing to me!”’ said | 
hotly : 

“They still mean a good deal to the rest of 
the world,” he retorted dryly. “And even the 
law still has weight.”” Then he went on, quite as 
if | had not interrupted him. “In England it 
might be possible, in case we could prove that 
he had openly threatened murder in the pres- 
ence of competent witnesses, to put him under 
bonds to keep the peace. But this isn’t Eng- 
land — it is the China Coast. At that, what 
would bonds mean to a strong, self-willed man 
in Crocker’s state of mind? A jealous man! 
He says he intends using a knife — that, since 
they chose the Orient, the Oriental weapon 
will be appropriate. It is a strange case.” 

He raised his monocle, held it a few inches 
before his face, and looked through it at a speck 
on the ceiling. ‘‘When you come right down 
to it,”” he went on, “if a man has no right to 
protect his home —and that implies some 
right of control over his wife; ‘love, honor, 
and obey,’ you know — what becomes of our 
institutions? You see, Eckhart, in the eyes 
of the world, Crocker is entitled to a good deal 
of sympathy. He took care of this woman 
for years, supported her in some luxury, | take 
it, gave her a much richer sort of life than she 
had known before. She was unwilling to bear 
him children. Now, Eckhart, that is serious. 
She was his wife. She refused there to meet 
her absolute duty as a wife. English law, at 
least, is quite definite on that point.” 

This was dreadful. 

“And following all this’ — he was growing 
emphatic now — “she deliberately leaves his 
home and attaches herself to another man. 
There is certainly no doubt there, my boy. 
That is adultery. She dishonored his home. 
She dishonored him —— us 

Here, | admit, | lost my temper. I sprang 
up, and, for the second time in my acquaintance 
with this old man, shook my finger under his 


nose. 
“Rot!” I cried, using his own word. 
All rot! 
times.” 
My voice rang out on that word “dishon- 
] fairly jammed it down Sir Robert’s 


“Rot! 
He had dishonored her home a hundred 


ored.”’ 


throat — made him eat that word, letter by 
letter. 

“For God’s sake, lower your voice!” said he. 

“Adultery!” 1 shouted this, too. ‘Good 
God! ‘Adultery’ is a commonplace to 
Crocker!”’ 

“You don’t know 
“Lower your voice!”’ 

“But I do know,” I answered him. “I asked 
him if he had been faithful to her, and he told 
me I was talking nonsense. ‘Adultery’! Why, 
three quarters of the men in the world commit 
adultery — good men, bad men, every sort of 
men! Men like you—and me! That’s what 
the millions of prostitutes are for! And, guilty 
or innocent, we all lie about it to the women and 
the children. Lie —lie—lie! I’m sick of it! 
I’m a scientist, I tell you, and I don’t recognize 
lies in my business.” 

Sir Robert drew a long breath. ‘“‘What’s 
the use, Eckhart?” said he. “What you say 
is, of course, true. But why make a Quixote 
of yourself? Why be a damn fool! Society 
does cling to its little lie— even at a sacrifice 
of half the women in the world. Admitting 
that most of our traditions are nothing more 
than outworn tribal notions, what’s the use 
of beating your brains out against them? | 
tell you, my boy, if you talk too much of that 
sort of truth, the world will kill you. And 
the women who call themselves good will lead 
the attack; for they are the sheltered, the 
privileged class. No; we must take it as we 
find it.” 

But | was past all this now 
ence of all his miserable sophistry. 
and hands were blazing hot. 

“So!” I cried. “You tell me to play the 
coward! Do you not know that every one of 
the great explorers into the wonderful region 
of scientific truth has faced the terror and hatred 
of the world in precisely this way? Do vou not 
know that if those great-hearted men, one after 
another, had not cut their way through the 
spiritual horrors of ‘tradition’ we should to-day 
be living im medieval darkness and filth? Why, 
Old Man, you yourself can remember when 
‘free-thinker’ was a term of obloquy. To-day 
our right to think is the finest, greatest right we 
have. Do you suppose I care if they kill me?” 
Again | waved my finger under his nose. “Tell 
me, Old Man, do you really imagine | care? 
Don’t you know the scientific mind better than 
that? Can’t you see that I admit no tradition, 
no dogma, no authority? I am a scientist! | 
am of the most wonderful guild of explorers this 
wretched old world has yet seen — the guild 
that is exploring for the truth. Tradition has 
not stopped us yet. It will never stop us.” 


this,’ said he. Then, 


- past the influ- 
My head 
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| turned away. “Oh, | am disgusted with 
you,” | said —‘‘with you and your beastly, 
cowardly mind! I’m sick of you! Understand 
that? I’msick of you!” And I walked straight 
for the door. 

Sir Robert followed me. He had to step fast, 
tog, He put his hand on my shoulder and 
checked me He loomed over me. 

“Whatever you do, my boy,” he was saying, 
“keep your head. That woman has already 
wrecked two lives that we know of — possibly 
a third. Don’t let her wreck yours.” 

| wrenched away from him, and struck out 
alone into the narrow, muddy street between 
the Chinese houses. 

| walked twice around the g/acts that borders 
the Legation Quarter on three sides, and through 
the Quarter from end to end on Legation Street. 
And, all the way, | knew that the confused 
forces that have been tearing at me during this 
disturbing week were merging into a new line 
of force. | knew, even then, that this meant a 
new direction for my life — my life, that I once 
thought so simply and clearly outlined, so per- 
fectly centered on a single interest. Now 
God knows what ts to become of me! 

It was nearly six o'clock when | came into my 
room. I observed that the connecting door 
stood part way open. This meant, | had come 
to know, that she was in, and that | was wel- 
come. | tiptoed to the door, and tapped on it 
with the tips of my fingers. 

She was sitting by her balcony, sewing. 

“Did vou have a good walk?” she asked 
softly. 

She seemed less sad. When | had tossed my 
hat and stick aside and entered her room, it 
seemed to me even that a smile was hovering 
on her lovely face. I could not be certain of 
this, for she kept her head bowed over her work. 

Finally she raised her head and looked at me. 
She was smiling. 

“I’ve got it,” she said. “Listen.” 

And, with a quick breath and a slight stiffen- 
ing of her shoulders, she began to sing the scale 
upward from middle ¢ — sitting there with her 
sewing in her lap. I listened closely. Hereto- 
fore she had usually begun to miss the eighth- 
tone intervals when she reached a and b. Now 
she took them perfectly. I could not detect 
the slightest inaccuracy of pitch. I noticed 
that she kept to a marked rhythm all the way 
up. The upper ¢ she held, with a sudden 
triumphant glance at me, and trilled on it 
very softly. 

It brought me to my feet. ‘‘Come,” I said 
gruffly; ‘we'll take that down on the machine.” 

She followed into my room, explaining 
eagerly, as she watched me putting on the 


cylinder: “You see, to-day I realized all at 
once that I’ve been downright stupid about it. 
It occurred to me that singing with a rhythm 
might carry me right along through it. And 
then, besides, | just stopped fussing, and made 
up my mind that of course | could do it. I can 
do it again, too. You'll see.” 

She promptly did it again —— again and again, 
as rapidly as I could put on new cylinders. | 
seized the occasion to make twelve records. 
Then we both listened attentively while | 
played them all over. There was not the slight- 
est doubt that ten were perfect — or so nearly 
perfect that they satisfied us. And that is near 
enough. My hands trembled as | put each 
cylinder back in its box and carefully wrote the 
labels. Oh, it has been a tremendous day, this 
day ! 

She stood right over the machine throughout 
this performance —- and we must have been an 
hour at it. | asked her to sit, but she laughed a 
little and said she was too excited. 

When the labeled boxes were all carefully 
put away in a drawer of my bureau, where no 
accident short of fire could reach them, I came 
to her and took her two hands. Then suddenly 
| could not say anything at all. 

But she looked right at me, and returned very 
frankly the pressure of my hands, and smiled, 
though there were tears in her own eyes. 

“I’m so glad,” she said. “You just don’t 
know —- I’ve wanted so to be of use y 

She gently tried to withdraw her hands. | let 
one go, but, still unable te speak, clung to the 
other; and, hand in hand, we walked to the 
French window and stepped out, side by side, 
on the narrow balcony. Then I let her hand go, 
and we leaned on the raiiing and breathed in 
the sweet April air. 

It was evening now. Electric lights were 
twinkling. Gay paper lanterns hung out from 
near-by buildings. The confusion of street 
cries floated up faintly to our ears. 

My time had come. 

But it was hard to speak directly. First | 
told her how wonderfully she has helped me, 
and to what a practical end. 

All she said to this was — very softly, gazing 
off at the lights — “I’m glad.” 

| rambled on. Which would not do. My 
time had come, and | was letting it slip away. 
| gathered my forces, with a great effort. | 
felt sober, stern, all at once. 

“Listen, please,’’ | began. 

Instantly | knew that she had caught the 
change in me. | thought | felt her nerves 
tighten, though | was not touching her. | 
blundered on. 

“You have come to know me,” I said. 
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“Yes,”’ she breathed; “I have come to know 


you. 

“And by this time you know just about the 
sort of man! am. | must assume that you know 
that, because | expect you to take all of me into 
account in what | am going to say. I know | 
shall say it badly. | doubt if | shall succeed at 
all in saying even what I mean. Yet, you've 
got to understand me.” 

She kept silent; but it seemed to me, in the 
subtle understanding we had somehow reached, 
that she assented to this preliminary condition. 

“| am going to put it bluntly,” | rushed on. 
“It’s the only way | can say it at all. I see two 
facts, as regards you and me. One is that you 
are a wonderful woman. You have great gifts. 
You have what we call temperament — a silly 
word, but there is no other for the precise mean- 
ing. It is an absurd waste to keep you here. 
You must go to Berlin or Paris — Paris, | 
think; for the French music is the most stimu- 
lating of any to-day. You must be prepared for 
opera just as rapidly as possibly. There is no 
time to lose.” 

Her mouth twisted into a fleeting half-smile. 
“It is quite out of the question,” she mur- 
mured. 

“No, it is not out of the question!”” My voice 
was rising, and she had to give me a warning 
look. “I do not know quite how it is to be 
managed, but I can see a beginning, at least.” 

She seemed surprised at this, so | talked more 
and more rapidly. “First, you must consider 
my second fact. Remember, | am speaking 
only as a practical scientist — quite imper- 
sonally.” (God forgive me, this seemed true 
at the moment!) ‘‘ What you have done for me 
has a value that | dare not even estimate. 
Though my income is not great, even from my 
text-books, | would gladly have traveled thou- 
sands of miles and devoted months of work to 
obtain the phonographic close-interval scale that 
now is securely mine.” 

She was beginning to stir restléssly. But | 
would not let her speak. “Take your copying 
and clerical work alone,— perhaps ! should not 
say this,—I could not possibly get such de- 
voted and expert assistance anywhere in the 
world without paying a reasonable price by the 
week. Now, hear me! You must not close 
your mind to what | am saying!” For | 
knew she was doing just that, as women will. 

I caught her arm — and her hand — in my 
two hands, and clung to her. She did not resist. 
Nor did she respond — merely looked soberly 
off over the city, and seemed, all the time, to be 
drifting away from me. Great, wild thoughts 


” 


were gripping my mind, that had been so 
I knew then that I must get her 


confused. 


out of Peking, away from that ugly, persistent 
old man across the hall, away from the drink- 
crazed younger man who thought he could by 
a violent act restore what he called his honor. 
| knew that | must be equal to this task. | 
must find the way. And I must persuade her. 
So I cried: 

“You must listen! I will not place you in my 
debt. But you have placed me in yours. You 
must be fair to me. You must let me help you 
by paying my debt to you. I promise you | 
will do no more than that. But oh, you must 
be fair to me! 

“You must not let the fact that I love you 
confuse your sense of justice,” | went on, quite 
as if she and I| had long known and admitted 
my love for her. 

It was curious how the mere utterance of 
those three words, “‘] love you,” had cleared 
my mind and my speech. It explained every- 
thing. It relieved me by extricating me from 
all uncertainty of thought and feeling. It 
thrilled me, deeply and solemnly. | wanted 
to say it over and over and over. | wanted to 
whisper it to the stars up there — the stars, 
that have heard so much. I| wanted to go over 
to the big hotel in the Quarter, where there 
would be bright lights and tourists and gilded 
military folk and gay ladies, and say it so that 
all might hear and share the thrill of it. 

For a long, long time we were still there. 
Then, finally, she withdrew her hand. 

| looked at her, and saw that her eyes were 
shining and there were tears on her cheek. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “why — why — 
couldn’t we have gone on!” 

“You don’t mean that we can’t go on!” 
said I. 

She looked full at me and inclined her head. 
To-day she has had more color; her face has not 
had so much of the worn, tired look. But now, 
by the half-light that fell on her from the win- 
dow; | saw that it. had all returned. She was 
very sad, very tired. 

“You have spoken,” she said, “‘of money — 
and of love. Oh, I wish you hadn’t!” 

Then she must have read my feelings on my 
face, for she put her hand on my arm and added: 

“1 did not mean to hurt you. It has been 
beautiful. You don’t know — even you, you 
don’t know. You almost made life mean some- 
thing again. Nothing that I could ever do 
would pay you back for that. It made me 
almost happy — just to be useful. All my life 
I have wanted to be that. And they have made 
a tov of me, or they have wanted me to do some- 
thing | couldn’t do. You have helped me to 
do what | can do. It has been like a dream. 
I knew it couldn’t be so, but oh, how | have 
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clung to it! I have blundered so with my life. 
But this seemed real.”’ 

“It is real,” said I. 

She looked away. 

Again, for a time, we stood silently there, and 
looked out over the curving tile roofs. 

And again | felt that she was slipping away 
from me. It was good that I had spoken my 
love. That would stay in her thoughts. Per- 
haps it would grow there. Perhaps the magic 
that was stirring wonderfully in my heart would 
touch and stir her heart. I knew at that mo- 
ment that | loved her more than all the world 
more than mv work, more than my life. | 
knew, with exultation, that | was plunging out 
into uncharted ways, where lives are as often 
wrecked as not. And | did not care. I| was 
glad! 

Her shoulder brushed mine as we leaned side 
by side on the railing. There was sheer intoxi- 
cation in that contact. I raised my arm, fairly 
holding my breath, and put it about her 
shoulders. | caught her two hands, there by 
her chin. I saw lights, trees, sky in a swirl 
of happy things. A voice was trilling in my 
heart. | gripped her tightly and swiftly — 
though I think she was trving to free her hands 
and push me away — and pressed my lips to 
hers. And then, as | staggered back, the tears 
came from my own eyes, blinding me. 

She ran back into my room, and stood there. 

| followed. “It was in my heart to do it!” 
| was saying, like a fool. “‘It was in my heart 
to do it!” 

She dropped on a chair, very limp and white. 
She motioned me to take another. 

“You must not be like the others,” she was 
saying, in a desperate, choking voice. “You 
must not! [| can’t bear it!” 

| could not think. “lam not,” | replied, low. 
“lTamnot. Ilove you. You shall see.” 

‘You are killing — everything!” she said. 
But she said it gently. 

| could not speak. I only looked at her — 
looked and looked. Then | went over to the 
phonograph and worked aimlessly over it. | 
think | wound it up. 

She still sat there, her hands limp in her lap. 

Finally she said, in a low voice that was yet 
steady: “I wish | could love you.” 

“You can,” | muttered. “You shall!” 

She slowly shook her head. “No,” she 
breathed. 

“But you must,” I went on. “It is the only 
thing now. It is the one way out for you and 
me.” 

This had some effect on her. She pursed her 
lips, and thought. 

But after a little she shook her head again, 


and made that listless gesture of her left hand 
that she had made that first day, when | 
broke into her room. 

“Something has died in me,” she said. “I 
don’t believe I can ever love a man again.” 

She rose, and moved toward her own room. 

“Wait,” said |. “We shall go on with cur 
work, at least — in the morning?” 

She pursed her lips again. “I don’t know,” 
she replied, as if she were thinking aloud, 
“whether that is possible.” 

“It must be possible!” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ You will have to let 
me think about that.” 

Then she closed the door and was gone. 

I had meant to give her my life. | had suc- 
ceeded only in taking away from her that part 
of it that had been helpful to her. 

I find it difficult to reconstruct the hour that 
followed. | remember standing a long while by 
the window. Once I went to her door, just so 
that | might hear her moving about her room. 
But, as I stood there, it seemed like an intrusion, 
and I came away. 

That long, wild hour of my solitude somehow 
passed. It occurred to me to go outdoors. | 
picked up my hat and stick. Then, irresolute, 
I moved to the window and looked out over 
the city. 

While | stood there, Sir Robert came up the 
stairs. I heard his ponderous step, more hur- 
ried than usual, come along the corridor. There 
was a silence while, | knew, he was fumbling for 
his key. Then a jingling, and the sound of his 
door opening. 

| stood a moment by Héloise’s door. I could 
hear her light step. And she was humming — 
oh, so softly! Humming another song by her 
favorite, Franz. It was the dainty, exquisite 
*“Mddchen mit dem roten Miinchen.” 

It seemed to me that there was a new bright- 
ness in her voice. 

| slipped out into the corridor. 

Sir Robert’s door stood open. I stepped 
across and looked in. I had pushed my hat to 
the back of my head, to let the air cool 
my forehead. And | think I was swinging 
my stick. 

From behind the closed door across the hall 
came, very faintly, that floating, silvery voice. 

Sir Robert’s room was in confusion. He had 
drawn his leather steamer-trunk to the center 
of the room, opened it, and placed the tray 
across an arm-chair that stood by the head of the 
bed. The bed was covered with shirts, under- 
wear, collars, books and papers, in disorderly 
heaps. Shoes littered the floor. His evening 
clothes were laid out on the table, other suits 
across a chair. 
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On the edge of the bed, amid the disorder, sat 
Sir Robert. He was in his shirt-sleeves. His 
waistcoat was unbuttoned, his white hair 
rumpled so that it stuck up grotesquely over 
his ears. 

“Well, well,” said I. “Isn’t this unex- 
pected?”’ 

He looked up. 

His face neve: had any color to speak of, but 
now it was a pasty gray. His eyes were sunken, 
but with a curious sparkle in them. He said 
nothing, just stared at me. 

“Well,” | repeated, “are you leaving?”’ 

Still he merely stared at me. It was unpleas- 
ant. | felt my assurance fading out, and stood 
stupidly there, unable to think of anything 
further to say. 

“‘He’s here!”” whispered Sir Robert, then. 

“Who— who —” Mynerves were tightening. 

The left side of his face twitched. 

| heard myself saying: “But that’s impossi- 
ble. He wouldn’t be here yet.” 

Sir Robert dropped his eyes now. I was glad 
of this; they made me extremely uncomfortable. 
He began packing his shirts in the tray of his 
trunk. 

“How did he come here?” 
self speaking. 

“Good God — how should | know!” he mut- 
tered. ‘What has that to do with it?” 

“Where are you going?” 


It was still my- 


“| don’t know,” he was answering me. 
“There are trains in the morning. And | won’t 
stay here to-night. I won’t stay here to-night!” 

“Are you sure of this?” I asked. Why was 
it that my mind seemed to be refusing utterly 
to react from this news! Why couldn’t I realize 
it! Why couldn’t I think! 

“He’s at the Wagon-lits. I saw him. He is 
drinking. This is no place for you, either. | 
advise you to move quick.” 

“No,” said I. “I shall see him. He and | 
got on very well. | shall talk with him. It is 
time some one forced him to listen to reason.” 

Sir Robert, | recall, had a shoe in his hand at 
this moment. It fell to the floor. At the noise, 
we both started. His face twitched again — 
on the left side. He looked at me with eyes like 
little glass beads. 

“Why not?” | added. 

Sir Robert drew in a long breath. 

“Crocker told me he was going to kill that 
woman and the man she is living with,” he said, 
slowiy and huskily. 

“Yes,” | put in, with a sort of eagerness. 
“But don’t you see 9 

“It would be exceedingly difficult to convince 
a jury,” he went on deliberately, silencing me, 





“that she is not at present living with ——” 
“Well?” said I, thinking queer, rapid 
thoughts. 


“You,’’ he finished. 
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Agnes Goes Out to Luncheon 


. was at breakfast. The head of the 

house had just kissed his way around the 

table and gone to the office. Agnes 

approved of the office. She loved her 
father dearly, and particularly for this habit 
of disappearing for the day, before her crime 
hours came on. 

Noticing that her mother was engrossed 
in the morning’s mail, Agnes inspirationally 
sugared her oatmeal its forbidden second time. 
For some reason or other, it was safer in this 
house to pronounce the great word “OM” 
than to ask for two sugarings. After one had 
eaten the delectable top off, one was supposed 
to choke down the remaining unsweetened 
husks without a murmur. Agnes saw no sense 
to it not with a sugar-bowl on the table. 

May Belle looked at her with pain in her deep 
blue eves, and this only caused Agnes to trans- 
gress vet again; for, not being pretty nor good 
herself, she knew that it behooved her to possess 
striking qualities of another kind, and she felt 
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that wickedness was better than nothing. What 
made May Belle hard to stand was her sincerity. 
Agnes would have much preferred a make-be- 
lieve morality ; for the make-believers slip up once 
in 4 while and grow companionable. But she 
could take no such hope in May Belle. Therefore, 
as a sort of squaring with fate, the second clan- 
destine spoonful was even bigger than the first. 

This caused the poor, suffering May Belle to 
look warningly at the statue of the Venus de 
Milo which stood beside the clock. Both chil- 
dren knew the results of too much sugar on that 
lady. Essie had told them. Essie, who possessed 
a remarkably good education for a mere cook, 
had one day narrated the whole bitter truth — 
that the Venus de Milo had had her arms cut off 
in childhood for putting her fingers in the sugar- 
bowl once too often. May Belle had taken the 
history shudderingly to heart; but Agnes had 
silently considered that the stumps of the Venus 
did not look wizen-y enough to have been 
manufactured in childhood. 
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“Well, vour turn has arrived at last,” here 
announced Mrs. Sanderson, looking over the 
top of her letter none too congratulatingly at 
her two little daughters. She bit her lip with 
indecision as she ran her eye again over the 
letter and repeated murmuringly, “It’s come 
a inn” 

May Belle, who knew that children should 
be seen and not heard, and who never disap- 
pointed her elders in this particular nor in any 
other, here hitched sociably in her chair to show 
she was all attention, and beamed. 

But Agnes, upon whom the power of silence 
never descended but at the wrong time,— and 
who had, moreover, recognized a detested hand- 
writing on the envelope,— blurted out hardily: 

“T bet Mrs. Kinlock has fired poor Miss 
Lillian, and is going to take a try at us.” 

This happened tu be right. But when did 
any feminine thing ever receive praise for ex- 
hibiting more brains than were supposed to 
be her proper portion? Not this time, at any 
rate. ‘Mrs. Sanderson looked at Agnes very 
reprovingly. 

“For your own sake, Agnes, | heartily wish 
you were not so precocious and officious.” 

“Coshus” and “‘fishus’’ were entirely new 
sins, and Agnes wilted under them. As for 
that abominable slogan “for yourown sake,” was 
she never to hear the end of it? If people 
would only give her some peace by saying 
things that were for their own sakes! 

“And rude.” Mrs. Sanderson gloomed at 
the letter, but remembered another count 
against her oldest daughter. 

Agnes gulped down a fortifying layer of oat- 
meal and hoped the arraignment was done. 

But it wasn’t, quite. 

“And unladylike in language,” finished Mrs. 
Sanderson, evidently seeing something in the 
letter against which unladylike language jarred 
ominously. “The idea of a well brought up 
little girl saying ‘bet’! What vulgar person 
have you been with, to pick up ‘bet’?”’ 

“Father,” mumbled Agnes, shocked terribly 
to learn at this late date of his vulgarity. 

“Perhaps I ought to read the letter aloud,” 
was the progressive reverie of Mrs. Sanderson, 
to whom the mumble had been, fortunately, 
indistinguishable. 

“Yes,” agreed Agnes. “And get away from 
more dangerous things,”’ was her idea. 

“Will you kindly attend to your own business 
and let mine alone?” lectured her mother. 

“Yes,” said Agnes. Then she remembered 


that this very word had made all the trouble, so 
she quickly changed it. “‘No.” The sound of 
this being infinitely worse, she switched ner- 
This made her collapse 


vously back to, “ Yes.” 


into a perspiration, out of which she murmured 
weakly, “I don’t know.” 

The always innocent May Belle gazed from 
one to the other of the belligerents, not knowing 
what it was all about. 

“*My dear Sybil,’ ” exploded Mrs. Sanderson, 
throwing herself violently into the letter to 
avoid war. Then she went on more calmly: 


“ My dear Sybil: 

“| have been again woefully disappointed in my 
endeavor to select a relative worthy to inherit my 
wealth, for Lillian persisted in accepting the atten- 
tions of a most ordinary young man, so | have sent her 
home. She makes the fourteenth who has failed 
me. It does seem to me as if the growing generation 
has positively no appreciation of the benefits we 
older ones seek to confer. One would think that a 
childless woman like myself would find no difficulty 
in placing her wealth satisfactorily upon the individual 
instead of bequeathing it to some institution; but 
this turns out not to be the case, and I am so cha- 
grined at being unable to find a suitable heir in my 
own or my husband’s family that | am determined to 
bestow my means upon the State Horticultural So- 
ciety to further the growth and propagation of tulips. 

“However, | am desirous of diverting a few funds 
into different channels, and have decided to settle some 
small annuities upon such of the younger of my 
connections as shall show any marked talents in any 
direction. These qualifications } intend to ascertain 
for myself, and am therefore devoting my afternoons 
to the project. This letter is to invite your little 
May Belle and Agnes to luncheon with me. It 
would please me to find one of them deserving of an 
annuity, and | trust you will grant them the privilege 
of trying for it. My brother Jim’s grandchildren 
were here yesterday, and the shock to my poor nerves 
was exceeding, necessitating several days’ rest, so let 
us set Thursday for the luncheon. 

“ Hoping that your hushand’s cold is better, even 
though he refused to soak his feet in lard and kerosene, 
as | recommended, | am, 

“Yours, 
“SARAH A. KINLOCK. 

“*Shock to her nerves’!”» commented Mrs. 
Sanderson indignantly. “Why, they are most 
polite and gentle little children! Aunt Kin- 
lock must be impossible to please. But if she 
had the right kind—” Here Mrs. Sander- 
son looked dreamily and hopefully at her 
two daughters. “For, of course, | shall let 
you go.” 

After the first few lines of the long-winded 
letter, Agnes had given it all up as bosh, and 
had been spooning canals in her oatmeal, 
thrilling to see them fill slowly but grandly with 
milk, and float ships of toast from lock to lock. 
But her mother’s concluding words knocked 
this and all other rapture from her mind. So 
they were to go to the house of the ogress, 
and to go alone! 

“If we get the annuity, how do we fetch it 
home?” she asked frowningly, not knowing 
whether it traveled in a paper bag or in a collar 
and chain. 
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“Do you know what an annuity is?” asked 
her mother patiently. 

“No,” rapped Agnes, hoping to slap out its 
life at the start, it plainly being a trouble- 
breeder. 

“An annuity,” said Mrs. Sanderson, begin- 
ning bravely, but sparring for wind toward the 
end, finding, as others have done before her, 
that the easiest word is the hardest to define, 
“is a sum of money — rather, it is the interest 
on a sum —or maybe an investment — well, 
anyhow, it’s money, and you get it every year.” 

Money! Agnes was impressed at last, for 
she had always ached for money, not exactly 
to spend, but in order to buy favor for herself. 
She had often dreamed of owning a colossal 
fortune, like ten dollars, and then winning 
smiles and kisses from her father and mother 
by going out and buying-them their heart’s 
desire — particularly after they had unjustly 
punished her. 

Only yesterday her father had said that he 
would give worlds for a really good pipe, and 
Agnes knew where she could, and would, get 
that very article for twelve and a half cents, 
two of them for a quarter — worlds were not 
needed. With some “a nuity” how quickly 
would she run out and buy him this briar-root 
summit of his hope! Then maybe he’d lay his 
hand lovingly on her straight hair, the way he 
so often touched May Belle’s curls. 

Next, she would buy her mother a hat that 
was a hat, from the store next the bakery; it 
had a sign out that said: “Ladies, look! 
Any hat in this window for $.98. Now is your 
chance.” 

The warm color in those hats would inspire 
any heart, no matter how grown up and cold 
and gray. How lovely it would be, when her 
mother said, ‘“‘Leave the table at once, miss, 
and go to bed,” to answer thrillingly: “Yes, 
mama, | will; but please first accept this red 
and pink hat, with love trom your little girl, 


Agnes.” Then her mcther might murmur, 
“My darling!” the way she did when May 


Belle slid alongside and rubbed cheeks with her. 

Agnes was not gifted in this line. She could 
spend her all to buy pleasure for another, and 
could forgive her punishers; but to rub cheeks 
appealed to her as ridiculous. Win this an- 
nuity she must. If manners and _ politeness 
would be any help, why, she would even indulge 
in those; so she listened with exemplary attention 
to the etiquette lessons, the first one of which 
had even now begun. She impul¥ively opened 


her heart to the threadbare instruction that a 
well-bred little maid never answered “yes” or 
“no,” tout court, but always murmured, “Yes, 
Mrs. Wackingback,” or ‘““No, Mrs. Wacking- 


back,” — whatever the madame’s name hap- 
pened to be. At the table it had to be, “Yes, 
if you please, Mrs. Thinginbob,” or, “‘No, | 
thank you, Mr. Lum-ti-tum-tum.” In brief, 
“ves” and “no” had to have tails in order to 
pass in polite society. 

The grand review kept up for two feverish 
davs, until at last the hour of the luncheon was 
close at hand, and there was no time for any- 
thing else except bathing and dressing. 

“T don’t see the use of washing any more 
than shows,” wept Agnes, who had just been 
slapped for doubling up when the soapy mater- 
nal hand slithered over her sensitive abdomen. 

“Oh, Agg Ness!” remonstrated the shocked 
May Belle, who was immaculate in white, with a 
sash. May Belle was always the first one who 
was made ready, for the reason that she could 
be depended upon not to lean up against fresh 
paint or sit on a strawberry, whereas Agnes 
couldn’t. May Belle ended with a remark 
wise above her years: “And, anyhow, you 
never can tell what will show.” 

That was so. Particularly with Agnes. 
Agnes experienced a sudden sinking of the heart, 
noting this combination in May Belle of beauty 
and wisdom. Could it be possible that fate 
would be so scurvy as to let the nuity go to 
her, along with the pettings? The one chance 
against such sweeping partiality was the fact 
that the nuity was to be bestowed for “marked 
talents.”” Having not the remotest idea what 
these were, Agnes permitted herself to hope that 
she might own them. Time alone would show. 

When she also was sashed and ready, Agnes 
snatched a glimpse of herself and May Belle 
in a mirror, with the usual result of wishing to 
kick it to pieces, for May Belle looked slimly 
sweet as a primrose and she as substantially 
stocky as a cauliflower. And, oh dear, the 
curls of May Belle! 

“Come on!” growled Agnes, prodding the 
beauty with unnecessary viciousness. “Don’t 
let’s be late.” It wouldn’t have hurt nature 
to have scattered curls more evenly. 

“Remember not to wipe your shoes with 
your clean handkerchiefs!” was their mother’s 
last admonition, called after them up the 
street. 

“| s’pose we wipe ‘em on the back of our silk 
stockings,” ruminated Agnes aloud, a block 
farther on. 

“Oh, Ag-o-ness! no!”” besought May Belle. 

“Then what do we do?” gloomed Agnes. 

“We don’t let them get dirty.” 

“Huh!” grunted Agnes contemptuously. 
She had hoped to receive fact for answer, not 
romantic fiction. 

Heavy with their anxieties, the children 
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went on in silence. Again Agnes was the first 
to speak. Halting entranced befcre a gutter 
which ran a river of rich mud and splashed itself 
riotously into a culvert, she remarked: 

“I say we play here a while and float a few 
boats.” 

‘““Agnes Theodora Sanderson, | sav we don’t 
do any such a bad thing!” wailed Mav Belle, 
tugging her sister away from temptation, but 
not in time to save her from a few blobs of 
mire 

“T’ll pull my sash over ’em,” said the un- 
worried Agnes, suiting action to word. 

“Well, we're here,” at last said May Belle 
pallidly, as thev climbed Mrs. Kinlock’s marble 
steps. “Youringthe bell. You're the oldest.” 

“You ring the bell.” 

‘You ring the bell!” 

“You ring the bell.” 

Knowing by experience that Agnes was 
capable of fighting it out on that line if it took 
all summer, May Belle finally pushed the but- 
ton, then frenziedly arranged herself in proper 
attitude. Much depended upon first impres- 
sions. Agnes, wearied, leaned herself heavily 
against the portals. 

“You better hadn’t,”” warned May Belle 
nervously. 

‘| can rest my stomach if | want to!” ex- 
claimed Agnes, with much heat, stubbornly 
elaborating her recumbency. “You forget | 
have ears and will hear the opener coming. 
Don’t worry about me not straightening up at 
the right time.” 

But, unfortunately, the “opener” came while 
she was protesting, and it was none other than 
Mrs. Kinlock herself. That lady had a Swedish 
cook, a French maid, and a Japanese hall-boy; 
but, in spite of all this European and Asiatic 
help, she often performed American rites for 
herself, as now. 

Past her astonished feet Agnes shot head first, 
skated along the mosaic reception-hall a yard 
or so on her nose, and subsided with her head 
under the buhl card-table 

Mrs. Kinlock frantically fumbled on the front 
of her own dress for an eye-glass to fit the hor- 
ror, found it, donned it, then glared through it 
at the fallen one. 

“Great mercy me!” she ejaculated scath- 
ingly. “So this is the way to call upon a lady, 
is it, heels over head!” 

“Tisn’t,” grunted Agnes, gathering herself 
painfully together and getting up, her hat over 
one eye, the guarding sash far from the glaring 
spots. She inexpressibly loathed this adult 
trick of scolding by apparent seeking for infor- 
mation, therefore she added bitterly, “And 
I'd think vou’d know it without asking.” 


Here May Belle, who with timid grace and 
tact had shut the door, and who stood within 
the dim splendors of the reception-hall like 
its shining fairy princess, smoothed over the 
situation by hastening to murmur: 

“Good day, dear great-aunt. Our mother 
sent you her very best regards, and hopes you 
are well, and thanks you for inviting us.” 

“Hah,” breathed Mrs. Kinlock, visibly molli- 
fied. Her tightly compressed chest heaved 
less and less convulsively. ‘“‘Come upstairs, 
both of you.” 

She turned and pantingly led the way. May 
Belle gently followed, and Agnes gloweringly 
brought uptherear. All was already lost. She 
knew it. The nuity was dead as door-nails. 
Did anything remain? There did. Agnes 
cheeringly recognized the fact, and then and 
there made up her mind that since she couldn't 
be good she would be as bad as bad could be, 
and enjoy it. Her parents were not there to 
go over accounts later, and May Belle was no 
telltale. The chance was one in a lifetime. 

The balusters began to call aloud to her, 
they were so highly polished and afforded such 
miles of smooth descent. Only fools wait for 
opportunity to knock twice. Being no fool, 
Agnes no sooner reached the top, with her 
hostess, than she murmured distraitly, “Wait 
a minute,” flung her white silk leg over the rail, 
clutched ecstatically, and took a radiant whirl 
to the bottom, bringing up against Psyche with 
a divine thump. Psyche was a marble lady 
holding a lamp, and took the place of a poor 
person’s newel-post. 

“What sort of a performance do you call 
that?” fairiy howled Mrs. Kinlock, from the 
top. 

“7 don’t call it anything,” discreetly dis- 
claimed the performer, puffing upstairs again, 
“but the boys call it a summer bellv-coast.” 
After all, what was the use of withholding tech- 
nical data of an interesting type? 

“You — you — you are a most insufferable 
little girl!” gasped out her compressed and 
straining relative. 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” said Agnes, mournfully 
setting her right. “I suffer lots. Much more 
than people think | do.” 

Mrs. Kinlock bit her bluish lip and took her 
small guests into her boudoir, where May Belle, 
seated with motionless, dainty primness in a 
chair, answered those hackneyed, idiotic, grown- 
ups’ questions: “Do you like school?” “What 
grade are you in?” “Is your teacher nice?” 

“Oh, very much,” she said, to the first. 

“One-B,” to the second. 

“Oh, very nice,” to the third. 

“Why, you told me she was a regular cat 
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from Catville,” blurted Agnes, surprised. She 
had been discarding one chair after another 
as too high, and now settled herself upon a 
gold-legged stool of costly fragility. 

“That was only one day,” explained May 
Belle, squirming painfully. 

“Do you like school?’”’ Mrs. Kinlock attacked 
the stool-sitter. 

“No!” snarled Agnes. Then she remem- 
bered the polite tail, and hammered out, “ Mrs. 
Sarah A. Kinlock.” 

No two ways about it, 
effect. 

But here Agnes turned an involuntary back 
summersault, by reason of the stool 
a leg. 

“Are you trying to drive me mad?” stormed 
Mrs. Kinlock. 

“Is that the way vour lunch sounds?” asked 
Agnes, listening delightedly to chimes which 
banished her contrition. “Isn’t it pretty?” 
She smiled. 

Against such aplomb even the austere Mrs. 
Kinlock was powerless to make attack. The 
latter therefore arose, though stiffly, and said: 

“Yes, that is luncheon. We will go down. 
And”’— this with an emphasis that put an 
end to all coasts, whether summer or winter 
“we walk.” 

So they all went decorously down, treading 
past elegancies that were quite appalling, such 
as inch-thick rugs and carpets, niched statues, 
and high-up windows which filtered down lights 
thrillingly dim and mysterious. They rounded 
Psyche, went far back of her, and began a 
second descent as into a dungeon, meeting a 
few startling corpses in armor holding some 
topply-looking pickaxes. 

“Why, they eat in their cellar,”’ discovered 
Agnes nervously. 

But May Belle elbowed her into silence. 
And the cellar turned gut a livelier place than 
was to be expected, having a dining-hall that 
was not in the least sinister, being flooded with 
good, decent daylight trom windows which 
were just far enough below the street to give 
you an exhilarating moving panorama of peo- 
ple’s boots. Seated in her place at the colossal, 
fern-trimmed board, Agnes gazed at those pass- 
ing feet fascinated, constructing tops to them 
out of her own mind, much as a scientist builds 
ichthyosauri from hip-bones. 

Around the room flew and slid H’Yana, the 
speckless Japanese boy. He made so little 
noise and turned round so much that Agnes 
was reminded of a _ waltzing-mouse in a 
bird-store. She wanted to see him in a cage 
with a piece of cheese beside him. His name 


it hadn’t the right 


losing 


took so much aspirating and guggling in the 


throat that Agnes had to call him Hannah to 
get him off her mind. 

In the midst of her Arabian Night imagin- 
ings she became aware of a subtle thickness 
in the pause that existed, and she woke up 
to the fact that Mrs. Kinlock was staring into 
space with that stony vagueness which means 
religion. So Agnes ducked her head, and 
ducked it over a plate of soup which Hannah 
had just cotillioned into place, like a favor. 
Che smell of the soup was tantalizingly appetiz- 
ing, and there were letter noodles in it. Agnes 
saw C and A. She glared around interestedly 
for T. 

“May Belle may ask the blessing,” said 
Mrs. Kinlock, in the dead tones of the devotee. 

May Belle crimsoned spiritually and swal- 
lowed several times, her sensitive emotions 
temporarily blocking the way of utterance. 

In the meantime the soup was getting cold. 
May Belle swallowed down a second arrival 
of embarrassments. 

“Oh, /’Il say grace,”” mumbled Agnes hun- 
grily. “I’m the oldest, anyhow. Dlord, we 
thank thee for thy boundings and we praise thee 
to sank a fly in these thy food that 
good amen.” 

She straightened up and clutched her soup- 
spoon. 

“Put it 
sepulchrally. 

For May Belle was benignly quavering the 
Sanderson formula: 

“Dear Lord, we thank thee for thy bounty 
and we pray thee to sanctify this thy food to 
our soul’s good. Amen.” 

At last the affair was on, and even the brazen 
Agnes realized its carking responsibilities; for 
there were so many things that had to be 
spooned away from her, and so many that had 
to be spooned toward her, and so many not to 
be spooned at all, but knifed or forked, that the 
eating of anything was a risk. Her mother 
had told her, when in doubt, to copy her host- 
ess; but Mrs. Kinlock had a perfectly devilish 
way of waiting till her guests started first. 
And views of Mrs. Kinlock were to be avoided 
as much as possible, for they were upsetting; 
in the glare of daylight she betrayed oddities 
that the dim boudoir had veiled. For in- 
stance, her exuberant golden switch wabbled on 
top of her sparse gray hair like an irreverend 
halé; and in the seams of her face there lay 
overlooked deposits of powder, as wintry as 
snow-drifts; and the locket on her heavily 
heaving chest rose and sank in the manner of a 
buoy over a sand-bar. And May Belle was too 
far off to kick; indeed, nobody could kick any- 
body, even with the prettiest intentions. 


is sold 


down,” ordered Mrs. Kinlock 
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Here Hannah twirled from the buffet with 
a platter of crackers, the nubbly, warty kind 
that were Agnes’ favorites. He presented them 
first to May Belle, who gingerly helped herself 
to the atom nearest to her, and quite paled 
with the insolence of helping herself. Then he 
circled soundlessly to Agnes. She dropped her 
spoon, put her whole hand in the plate and 
gripped a fistful, then pressed retainingly 
upon the plate till she had secured another 
handful. The noble store made quite a fence 
in front of her plate. She felt that she was 
already persona non grata to such an extent that 
a few inexpensive crackers couldn’t send her 
any lower. 

Not that her horde did her its entire good; 
for, long before she could finish them, the skim- 
ming Hannah had swept them with his napkin 
into a silver tray and had pirouetted them 
off with the empty soup-plates. 

“Serve the cantaloupe,” Mrs. Kinlock had 
said. 

Now, when this delicacy appeared on the 
Sanderson table, it answered to the pleasant 
pet-name of “‘mush-melon,”’ was served in very 
slim slices to accord with the tender age of the 
eater, and was devoured winsomely from side 
to side, the way you play the flute. 

When Hannah gave it to her in the form of a 
whole bowl, holding a chunk of ice, Agnes 
was~so visibly frightened that Mrs. Kinlock 
rapped out: 

“Now what’s the matter?” 

“| don’t know how to eat mush-melon when 
it’s cantamaloop,”’ she stammered. 

But here she caught sight of the exemplary 
May Belle peppering and salting the thing 
and attacking it with a spoon, so she cheered 
and did likewise. 

But the next course, the fish one, held no 
technical terrors; for Agnes, after one long, 
close look into her plate, flung herself eloquently 
back in her chair and took a rest. 

“So you don’t like eels,” mentioned Mrs. 
Kinlock, growing grimmer every minute. 

“No,” acknowledged Agnes explicitly. “‘ Not 
any kind of snake.” 

Neither did poor May Belle, but she ate her 
snake with a heroism that was touching. 

The meat course, being familiar, was unex- 
citing, and through it trickled the usual inane 
questioning: “How is mama?” “How is 
papar’’ As if there were any guessing dt a 


parent’s haughty and reserved insides! Agnes 
let May Belle do the palavering; it was a harm- 
less, helpful exercise for her, and left Agnes 
free and unobserved to eat. 

At last came the welcome finish of dessert, yet 
not by half as welcome as it should have been, 


for it was Agnes’ béte noire of desserts — sloppy 
bread pudding, a few fat raisins vainly trying to 
lift its curse. 

Agnes caught Mrs. Kinlock’s eye, and spoke: 

““My mama told us to be sure to eat the ice 
cream with forks, but I. see she needn't have 
worried.” 

The worst of polite society is that you are 
not humanely liberated after the last mouthful, 
but are taken into the parlor and tortured ten 
minutes or so. Ascending from the cellar, the 
lunchers found themselves entombed in the 
gloomiest and grandest of big dim parlors, 
whose polished floor glittered between slithery 
rugs, more dangerous than wet ice. 

Here they were interrogated as to their 
various artistic attainments; but this was soon 
over, owing to the fortunate fact that they 
possessed none. 

“How about dramatic ability? 
Mrs. Kinlock. 

“Is that ‘speak a piece’?” asked May Belle 
timidly. 

“Hah! Something of the sort.” 

“Yes; I can dothat. Shall I?” 

“Very well.” Mrs. Kinlock took off her eye- 
glasses, hung them upon their proper hook on 
the front of her dress, and severely leaned back 
to listen, economically closing her eyes. 

So May Belle sought the oasis of a rug, 
bowed from the waist as on a well oiled hinge, 
and monotonously delivered herself of the 
lengthy whole of the “Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
suspending her voice at every comma, raising 
it high at every question-mark, and letting 
it fall with the proper unmistakable thud at 
every period. It was a creditable test of en- 
durance. 

“Now it’s*my turn,” Agnes said, bustling to 
the forum. 


” 


probed 


““My puppy is a wiggle-y one, 
And never sits at ease. 
My ma says ‘cause he’s full of fun, 
My pa, he’s full of fleas. 


“And the joke in the poem is,” explained the 
orator, not willing to have it lost, “that it 
sounds as if your father was full of fleas.” 

“Who taught you such ribaldry?” fumed 
Mrs. Kinlock, frantically fighting for an eye- 
glass. 

“Essie,” said Agnes, mentioning their culti- 
vated cook with pride. 

“And who may ‘Essie’ be?” 

“You know her,” pointed out Agnes, putting 
them together in the Four Hundred. ‘She's 
our hired girl.”’ 

“| beg to remind you that / do not ‘ know 
servants.” 
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“That’s funny,” marveled Agnes, “for Essie 
knows you — well.” 

This last word conveyed the truth that 
Essie had delivered herself of criticisms that 
were intimate, to say the least. 

“Let me hear you play,” choked Mrs. Kin- 
lock, addressing May Belle as an antidote. 

May Belle obediently draped herself over 
the piano-stool, and, with fingers crooked into 
the deformities rightful for the occasion, tin- 
kled tunefully— and without notes, too— 
through a seven-page composition entitled 
“Sonatina in A Flat.” May Belle’s memory 
was a real curse, never permitting her to forget 
the least thing. But she got through at last. 

“Now you,” suggested Mrs. Kinlock to Agnes, 
taking it for granted that music possessed an in- 
tegral virtue not to be vulgarized by the handler. 

But she little knew Agnes’ unlimited powers 
of ruin. 

In the first place, in her dizzily reckless en- 
deavor to twirl the piano-stool up higher, 
Agnes whizzed the whole thing out of the socket 
and on to the floor, where the rotating screw 
gouged glaring scars in the wood. She pant- 
ingly lugged it back into place,— scarring the 
base of the stool itself this time,— and finally 
climbed to its tipped pinnacle. The unusual 
drunken slant added considerably to the Bac- 
chanalian abandon of her performance, which 
was ‘“‘Chop-Sticks’”—a hammering set-out 
strictly forbidden at home. 

For the benefit of any one not classically 
“up” in music, it may be mentioned that you 
do not play “Chop-Sticks” with your fingers, 
but with your whole hands, placing them 
palms together and manipulating them like 
mallets on the black keys. 

Mrs. Kinlock finally forced herself to credit 
her senses. 

“That’s all of that!”’ she ordered. 

“No, it isn’t,”” murmured the musician, tak- 
ing the figurative words literally. “‘There’s a 
lot more.” And she played it. 

Like a miracle, here was Célestine with their 
hats. Evidently the visit was over. Well, it 
was high time. 

“Thank you very much, and good-by,” said 
May Belle. “I’ve had a lovely day. Thank 
you. Good-by.” 

“Suppose we hear from you,” thundered 
Mrs. Kinlock, leveling her finger like an 
executioner to stay Agnes, who was hoping 
to escape under cover of May Belle’s civility, 
surely enough for two. 

Agnes drew a frightened breath and leaped 
to noble destruction — like Curtius. 





“I’ve had a nasty time,” she cried, with a 
dry sob. “For I wanted this snuity thing 
most terrible, and | think it wasn’t nice of 
you to ‘vite little girls to your house for a 
snuity and then show ’em they couldn’t have 
it. So there!” 

Mrs. Kinlock’s halo gave a lurch; then all 
was still for a while. 

“You may tell your mother you are a good 
little child,” she finally boomed, leveling the 
finger at the pallid May Belle. ‘And you’’— 
to the scarlet Agnes — “‘shall take a note.” 

Thudding herself down to a desk, she dashed 
it off in no time, and was about to gum it safely 
in its envelope when Agnes growled: 

“Needn’t lick it. | won’t read it.” 

“Well, I'll trust you,” panted the writer, 
thrusting the note into Agnes’ hand, and 
simultaneously thrusting both hemi-demi-semi- 
relatives into the street. 

They wandered home, too weary to converse, 
too weary to comment even upon the oppor- 
tunity in a candy store of the reduced price of a 
lump of insoluble green taffy on a stick en- 
ticingly labeled an “all-day sucker.” They 
crawled limply into the maternal presence. 

“Well?” demanded pretty Mrs. Sanderson 
tensely. 

“I’m a good little child,” trembled May Belle. 

“And I’m this,” said Agnes, setting her teeth 
and giving the note. 

After reading it, Mrs. Sanderson turned upon 
her oldest a look of incredulity almost ghastly. 

“Yes,” answered Agnes stoically; “I was 
the baddest | knew.” 

“Bad?” gasped Mrs. Sanderson. “Listen: 


“My dear Sybil: 

“May Belle possesses popular qualities that will 
easily win friends. Her future is consequently 
assured. But Agnes’ gift for fearless truth is apt 
to prejudice her with the narrow and unthinking. 
I flatter myself that | have never belonged to that 
category. Or it may be that | have become tired 
of too much policy in those who have sought my 
favor. _ At any rate, | intend to bank one of the men- 
tioned sums to Agnes’ credit. Tell her. 

“Yours truly, 
“Saran A. KINLOCK.” 


Noting, in the midst of the jubilee, that May 
Belle was looking, not exactly envious, for she 
was too loving for that, but certainly pensive 
in the extreme, Agnes dived into her petticoat 
pocket for a penny she had hoarded till it was 
green. 

“Come on out, May Belle,” she said grandly, 
“and I’ll buy you that all-day sucker.” 

May Belle could not but cheer. 


, 
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THE THREE KNOCKS 


Another Adventure of Fanny Gordon, the American Girl in 





the Secret Service of France 


BY 


EDITH MACVANE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


" ELLO! Mademoiselle Gordon?” 
“Here!” 
“This is Chatellerault who 
speaks. Tell me, mademoiselle, do 
you turn sick at the sight of blood?”’ 
“What!” 


de 


“Biood — in quantities, | mean. Does it 
make you faint?” 
“No!” 


“Good! Then meet me at half past twelve 
at the restaurant of the Quai d’Orsay. I'll 
give you tuncheon, if you'll accept it, and an 
explanation.” 

Three quarters of an hour later, Fanny Gor- 
don, chic and charming in her new summer 
suit of corbeau satin, entered the smoky dining- 
room of the great station —as unobserved a 
place for a rendezvous, perhaps, as exists in 


Paris. Raoul de Chatellerault hurried to meet 
her. 

“Mademoiselle! [| thank you. Here — this 
corner table. Give me your parasol. Here 
let me help you to caviar. And now — 


mademoiselle, we want your help!” 

“Wer” , 

“The Secret Service. In the affair of the 
Queen of Swabia’s pearl, my chief was im- 
mensely impressed with your wit and courage. 
Your name was mentioned in his official report. 
\nd now, mademoiselle, the Chief of Police 
sends me to ask your services in this mysterious 
affair of the Vaucaire murder.” 

Fanny started as he named this celebrated 
case which had since yesterday morning rung 
through Paris. The Vicomte went on quickly: 

“‘A fine old boy, the Duc de Vaucaire, who 
at sixty-three preserved the life and spirit of 
twenty! Nevertheless, like many others of 
the ancient nobility of France, his traditions 
were all of the past. Mon rot was his religion. 
From his beautiful old palace in the Faubourg 


BY WILL FOSTER 


Saint-Germain all modern life was excluded — 
newspapers, books, even electric light, because 
electricity is supplied by the republican city 
government. It is even said that in the year 
‘70, when the Republic was proclaimed, he 
imitated the example of a certain famous ances- 
tor of his in the Hundred Years’ War — sold 
all the family domains and securities, and 
stored away the cold, lifeless millions in gold 
coin in some secret corner, rather than permit 
the government that he detested to profit by. 
any of his investments. As he wished his line 
to die out, he never married. And when, this 
past month, the mysterious knockings began 
in his house, he refused to call in the police of 
the detested Republic — but, instead, he in- 
vited all his friends to a great fancy-dress ball 
to help him defy the ghostly death sign of his 
race. I myself, mademoiselle, was present at 
that ball, only night before last; and | heard 
them with my own ears, those three mysterious 
knocks!” 

He paused a moment; then, leaning across 
the little table: 

“Mademoiselle,” he asked abruptly, “are 
you one of those who believe the boundaries of 
another world sometimes overlie and overlap 
those of ours so that we see what mortal 
eyes are not meant to and hear what 
mortal ears are not meant. to hear?” 

His voice had sunk very low. The restau- 
rant, lit only by what light came through the 
huge glass roof of the station, was half in 
shadow, and the acrid smoke of the arriving 
and departing trains filled the air. Fanny 
shivered. 

“It all depends on whether you ask me that 
question at noonday, in a crowded place like 
this, or if you come to me at midnight, in the 
silence ——”’ 

“It was at midnight that | heard them, 
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mademoiselle those three knocks which since 
a thousand years have been accepted in the 
Vaucaire family as the hand of the Great In- 
truder himself, knocking for admittance to 
their house — and which they say have invari- 
ably been followed by catastrophe. Twelve 
years ago, before the Duke’s sister died — 
again in the year ’69, before the sudden death 
of his father — those three mysterious knocks 
heralded the event. So in this past month, 
when again they began to sound through the 
partly closed up palace night after night, some- 
times loud, sometimes soft, but recurring often 
more than a dozen times in a night . 

“And you heard it, Vicomte?”’ 

“The night of the ball, when we had all gone 
downstairs to supper. The picture gallery, 
where we had danced, was empty. | had gone 
back to fetch my partner’s fan, so | can vouch 
for that fact! We sat at supper. The atmos- 
phere was tense — we all knew why we had 
been invited. We talked and laughed and ate 

and listened! Suddenly we heard it. From 
the deserted ball-room above us, the sound of a 
strong hand knocking, imperatively and slow 


once! twice! thrice! Mademoiselle, laugh at 
me if you will; but I hear them still — those 
three knocks!” 


Angrily Fanny Gordon flung off the influ- 
ence that his words produced upon her. 

“Yes,” she cried; “and you were all so taken 
up with your own wonderful sensations of 
artistic horror that | suppose no one had the 
time to go and hunt in the picture gallery!” 

“You wrong us, mademoiselle! As a matter 
of fact, the echo of the last knock had hardly 
died away before some of us were already in the 
deserted picture gallery — the English nephew 
of the host, Sir Ffyles, | myself, one or two 
others that were young and ran upstairs fleetly. 
We found nothing! The endless rooms of the 
palace were empty. The gardens — empty. 
The concierge at the gate had opened to 
no one. 

“Mon Dieu! How | hated to leave him, 
dear old Vaucaire! But he held his head high. 
He even insisted on sending his nephew to the 
Ritz to sleep that night, because he said the 
poor boy was worn out with lack of sleep, from 
the recurrence of the mysterious sign for the 
past few weeks. So we left him alone — alone 
with the servants and his other nephew, the 
Abbé Fornarini. And the next morning the 
Duc de Vaucaire was found dead in his bed, 
behind doors that were bolted from the inside 
and windows that were barred, with not a 
chink or a cranny by which the assassin could 
have entered or escaped — alone there in his 
bed, hacked to death with a knife!” 


THE taxicab stopped before an immense pile 
of gray stone, square-roofed in the Renaissance 
style, and surrounded by a ten-foot wall gar- 
nished with iron spikes. A silent concierge 
admitted them through a great stone gate sur- 
mounted with armorial bearings in faded gold. 

In a vast library where the daylight filtered 
through stained glass, the visitors were received 
by Sir Geoffrey Ffyles, the young English 
nephew of the dead Duke. Though his hand- 
some face still bore traces of a recent horror, 
he greeted them with cordiality. 

“Upon my word, de Chatellerault, this is 
good of you!” he exclaimed earnestly. ‘And 
Miss Gordon, too! Miss Gordon, I’ve heard 
from de Chatellerault, here, you’re the keenest 
in Paris; so | wouldn’t rest till he called you in. 
These Parisian police Johnnies — you know 
what they are! Take an idea into their heads, 
pull facts this way and that to suit their theory 
till they have the crime ‘reconstructed ’— then 
cop their man, with their dashed reconstruction 
as proof! And | say, Vicomte, who do you 
suppose the beggars are after now?”’ 

“This morning, when | saw the Chief,” re- 
turned Raoul, “he told me they had not 
yet 7 

“Oh, but now they have! And who do you 
suppose? The Abbé Fornarini! You know 
him, of course — he’s lived here with my poor 
uncle for the past ten years. A sort of nephew 
on the other side of the house. The most decent 
sort of chap, Miss Gordon! But just because 
he’s a Jesuit, these dashed republicans are 
after him as keen as mustard. You see, he was 
missionary to the Assawabis, on the West 
Coast, for years after he left Rome; and he’s 
got rather a jolly collection of native weapons 
and that sort of thing. And now, by Jove, 
these dashed beggars are claiming it came from 
the Abbé Fornarini’s collection, the knife with 
which my poor Uncle Vaucaire was —was 

He broke off, and, crossing to a side table, 
poured himself a stiff drink of whisky. 

“Have some, Vicomte? Nor Excuse me, 
Miss Gordon, but I’m a bit on the ragged edge, 
with all these horrors piling up one on top of 
the other. And | was frightfully fond of my 
Uncle Vaucaire — by George, I was fond of 
him = 

“Pardon me, Sir Geoffrey. But you your- 
self — have you any information, any theo- 
ries?” 

The other shook his head in dreamy bewilder- 
ment. “Me? What theories could | have? 











I only know the padre didn’t do it, poor ola 
scout! And, by Jove, I’ll tell you one thing — 
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CROSSING TO A SIDE TABLE HE POURED HIMSELF A STIFF DRINK OF WHISKY 
ME,’ HE SAID ‘'M A BIT ON THE RAGGED EDGE, WITH ALI THES! 
HORRORS PILING | ” 


‘ EXCUSE 
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I’m glad now, for the first time in my life, that 
I’m not my uncle’s heir. You know, he has 
willed everything to the King of Spain? And 
certainly they can’t say Alfonso did it! I say 
I'm dashed glad, too, I didn’t sleep here that 
night myself, or it’s a sportin’ chance these beg- 
gars ‘d be spinnin’ their dashed ‘reconstruction’ 
about me!” 

“Ah, your uncle insisted on your 
going to the Ritz to sleep that night. Why?” 

“Because he knew | hadn’t had a decent 
night’s sleep for a fortnight, by Jove! with all 
those infernal spirit rappin’s, and warnin’s, and 
what not! So, to please him, | went. And next 
mornin’, when my man came with my things, 
he told me that my poor uncle ——” 

He shuddered, passed a shaking hand over 
his face, and reached out again for the whisky 

“Those mysterious knocks,” said Fanny Gor- 
don thoughtfully, “they were last heard , 

“In the picture gallery, as | told you!”’ in- 
terposed Raoul de Chatellerault. “At first, 
the Duke himself told me, they were heard in 
various parts of the palace. As you see, it is 
immense, with many parts closed up. Lately, 
however, they seemed always to come from 
the picture gallery —on the last night, that 
of the ball, certainly so.” 

Five minutes later, Fanny and her guide, 
having mounted the wide stairway, came to a 
pause before an open doorway, watched by a 
silent policeman. 

In marked contrast to the rest of the house, 
darkened in token of mourning, this room was 
brilliantly alight in the afternoon sunlight, 
streaming in through the two wide-open win- 
dows. By of the windows stood a uni- 
formed official, writing inalittle book. Fanny’s 
eye was, however, held by the chief article of 
the room’s furnishing: a huge, old-fashioned 
bed with beautifully gilded woodwork and a 
high, tent-like canopy and curtains of dark red 
silk. In the bright sunlight, she beheld the 
dark red tint hideously repeated in an immense 
stain like a pool, darkening the snowy surface 
of the embroidered sheets. 

Deliberately she dragged away her eyes, and 
nodded in grave acknowledgment of her 
presentation to the Chief of the Secret Service. 

[hat official bowed. His eves showed that 
while as a man he approved, as a minister of 
the law he expected little from the vision of 
girlish prettiness before him. 

“You are English, mademoiselle?”’ 

“| am American, monsieur!” 

“Hum! Ever handle a murder case before?” 

Fanny assumed an air of extreme meekness. 
“No, monsieur! The Vicomte de Chatellerault 
will tell you | have only helped - 


ves 





one 


“Well, well! | may as well tell you, mademoi- 
selle, the police believe that they have found 
an indication, which we are at present following 
up. However, we should be glad to have you 
take your own independent line —if your 
woman’s intuition suggests you one!” His 
patronizing air said, plainer than speech: 
“Play about all vou please, little girl!” 

Fanny’s dark eyes blazed, but she held them 
resolutely down. 

“Monsieur, if you will be so good, | should 
like the facts!” 

Addressing himself to the Vicomte rather 
than to the young American, the official began 
the brief narrative of the crime. 

“On Thursday night, as you know, Monsieur 
le Vicomte, the Duc de Vaucaire received his 
friends at a fancy-dress ball. Dancing was 
continued till three o’clock. At half past three 
the Duke retired. [| must explain that the 
Duc de Vaucaire was a gentieman of most 
methodical habits. Every night, after his valet 
had made him ready for bed, he was accus- 
tomed to dismiss the man, lock and bolt the 
door on the inside, and go immediately to sleep. 
In the morning, when he woke, he rang his bell. 
The valet was not allowed to wake him, but 
waited for this signal that his master was ready 
for his coffee. After ringing, the Duke invari- 
ably rose for an instant and unbolted his door, 
so that the man, arriving with the coffee-tray, 
could carry it in to his master’s bed without 
a moment’s delay. Monsieur le Vicomte — 
mademoiselle! here is the most baffling feature, 
perhaps, of this whole mysterious case. On the 
morning of the murder — nay, at the very 
instant, perhaps, of the murder — that bell 
was rung!” 

“There is no possibility it was another bell 
that rang?” 

“None whatever, Monsieur le Vicomte. For 
Philippe, the valet, had, it seems, this custom: 
toward eight o’clock in the morning he would 
seat himself in the corridor where the row of 
bells hang — old-fashioned bronze bells with 
wire-pulls, you understand, since the Duke’s 
prejudices allowed no electricity in the house. 
With his eye on the bells, the valet could see the 
first quiver of No. 18, that of his master’s bed- 
room. And on Friday morning, he swears that 
the bell swung and jingled with precisely its 
customary motion and tinkle. The usual morn- 
ing ring, neither more nor less. So Philippe 
dashed to the kitchen,— his master was always 
very angry if the coffee were cold,— seized the 
silver tray from the cook, ran full speed up the 
stairs, tried the handle of the Duke’s door, and 
for the first time in twenty-three years found it 
locked. He knocked. Then suddenly, to his 
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“Ohe Pianola is per, ection” 


A 


R. PADEREWSKI’S opinion on matters pertaining 

to the art of piano-playing is authoritative. He 

has long been a warm admirer of the Pianola and 
has written several enthusiastic letters concerning it. These 
are summed up in his statement, “The Pianola is perfection” 
—Mr. Paderewski has never given a testimonial to any other 
instrument of the Pianola’s type. Hence the above state- 
ment represents the finality of his judgment. 





Significant as Mr. Paderewski’s endorsement of the Pianola 
is, however, it is only one among many. For practically every 
great musician of the present generation has given his written 
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Leading 
Educational Institutions 
Using the Pianola 


Harvard University 

Columbia University 

Vassar College 

Tufts College 

University of Michigan 

Beloit College, Beloit, Vis. 

Teachers College, N. Y. 

Amherst College 

P.adcliffe College 

University of Wisconsin 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Ethical Culture School, N. Y. 
and over 150 others 








“PIANOLA’ 








is not a general name for so called “Player-pianos.” 


recognition of the artistic worth and 
supremacy of this world-famous 
instrument. 


The entire list includes a majority 
of the most famous contemporary 
musicians and constitutes a veritable 
Court of Highest Authority in Music 
—which has rendered its unanimous 
verdict in favor of the Pianola. 

The names of & few out of the hun- 
dreds of noted musicians who have en- 
dorsed the Pianola, are printed below. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski Camille Saint-Saens 
Moriz Rosenthal Jules Massenet 
Maurice Moszkowski Christian Sinding 
Richard Strauss Jos. Wieniawski 
Cecile Chaminade Joseph Joachim 
Theodor Leschetizky Alexander Guilmant 


Josef Hof mann Luigi Mancinelli 
Viadimir De Pachman Arthur Nikisch 
Claude Debussy Dr. Hans Richter 
Fritz Kreisler C. von Sternberg 
E. Humperdinck L. Godowsky 

Jan Kubelik Enrico Caruso 
Harold Bauer Geraldine Farrar 
Giacomo Puccini Louise Homer 
Teresa Carrefio O. Goritz 

Raoul Pugno Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Emil Sauer F. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Xaver Scharwenka E. Ysaye 


Mark Hambourg Carl Reinicke 


Sir A. C. Mackenzie Eugen D’Albert 
Gabriel- Marie Arthur Friedheim 
N. Rimsky- Korsakow Jean Gerardy 


©Ghe ADOPTION of the 
PLANOLA by Gducational 


natitutions 


The extraordinary value of 1 
Pianola as a means of advancing thx 
standard of public musical taste—ol 
bringing culture in music directly into 
the home, and of assisting musical 
educators both in the class-room and 
studio, has long been recognized. 
Such famous authorities as Dr. Carl 
Reinicke, Hans Richter, Franz Van 
der Stucken, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
Profs. Walter R. Spaulding, George 
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Coleman Gow, and many others have 

ot hesitated to hail it as the most 
vonderful musical educator the world 
las ever seen. 

In over 150 leading educational 
institutions the Pianola has been in- 
stalled for use in connection with 
regular music courses. 

Of utmost significance in this con- 
nection is the fact that, in over 
ninety per cent. of institutions using 
such instruments, it is the Pianola 
that has been selected. The serious 
nature of such evidence as to the 
Pianola’s superiority cannot be over- 
estimated. 


ROYAL WARRANTS 
ie POINTMENTand 

tinguished Pations Herve 
and O/ Abroa' 





The possession of wealth, of power 
and authority carries with it always 
the prerogative of having the best 
hat the world can supply. Cost has 
no meaning. Distance and difficulty 
of access raise no barriers. The one 
question is of quality. 

So the patronage of royalty bestows 
a remarkable distinction. 


indication that the article so favored 


It is an 


has been selected solely on its superior 
merits—and from the offerings of the 
world. 


Royal Warrants of Appointment 





have been granted The Aeolian Com- 
pany by most of the important Courts 
of Europe. 





In America, a list of the prominent 
owners of the Pianola includes prac- 
leader in 


tically every well-known 





Royal Patrons 
of the Aeolian Company 


H.1.M. Wilhelm Il. of Germany 
H.1.M. Franz Joseph of Austria 
H.M, George V. of England 
H.1.M. Nicholas Il. of Rvussia 
H.M. Albert I. of Belgium 
H.M. Alphonso XIll. of Spain 
H.M., Helena of Italy 
H.M. Ferdinand |. of Bulgaria 


H.R.M. Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf of Sweden 


H.M. Maud of Norway 
Papal Appointment, 
Pope Pius 
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There is only one Pianola—it i is made only by the AEOLIAN CO. 
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professions. 
Excellence does not follow, but precedes such patronage. It 
is evidence, not only of high intrinsic merit, but of the un- 
equivocal supremacy of the Pianola. 
Player-pianos, so-called, are not Pianolas. There is but 
one Pianola. It is made exclusively by the Aeolian 
Company and is obtainable in the following models only 

The Steinway Pianola The Weber Pianola 

The Steck Pianola The Wheelock Pianola 

The Stuyvesant Pianola The Stroud Pianola 

Prices from $550 upwards. Convenient monthly payments. 

Two very interesting books ‘‘The Weight of Evidence”’ 
and **The Metrostyle,’’ together with the name of the 
Pianola dealer in your vicinity, will be forwarded on 
application to Department H 





The Aeolian Company “°°HAN HALL f 
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horror,— he seems to be a slow-witted fellow,— own word — superhuman! The prodigious vio- 
he heard a low moaning sound within. At his lence of the death-blow, the incomprehensible 
knock, the cries became articulate. He recog- means of the assassin’s escape — do vou mean, 
nized his master’s voice: ‘Help! Assassins! then, to hint that the knife was perhaps driven 
Help!’ Should you care to interview this fel- home by another agency than that of a human 


” 


low Philippe, Monsieur le Vicomte? 

“Later, later! What did he do then? 
down the door?”’ 

“He tried it, and found it beyond his strength. 
He seems, in short, to have lost his head, as did 
also the other servants. They describe the 
cries as heartrending. So, while half a dozen 
of them fumbled at the door,— it is a massive 
one, aS you see,— the others ran out into the 
street and summoned the police — the police 
of the Republic, that poor Monsieur le Duc 
detested so! However, it was a policeman who 
finally managed to break down the door. 

“Through the burst panels, the policerman 
entered first of all. He found the Duke already 
dead, transfixed by a huge knife that had been 
thrust into his body at the left thigh — thrust 
in with such violence that it had completely 
severed the femoral artery and buried its point 
for two centimeters in the bone. The super- 
human violence of the blow, as well as the fact 
that it had been dealt from the side, renders 
the idea of suicide physically impossible, even 
had we been tempted to entertain it. Yet the 
doors were bolted. The windows, impossibly 
high from, the ground, were barred. The room 
was empty. The murdered man was alone!” 

“The witnesses?” asked the Vicomte quickly. 

“The Duke’s servants. Also the young 
policeman, André Chabanne, who himself stood 
guard at the broken-down door till | arrived. 
Together we made a scientific search of the 
room, which yesterday afternoon was com- 
pleted by two of my experts. No sliding panel 
or any other dissimulated entrance exists. The 
walls, ceiling, and floor are as solid as a fortress. 
That the assassin, having done his foul work, 
should have escaped before that door was bat- 
tered down is a physical impossibility. The 
concierge at the gate saw no one pass. Yet, by 
what superhuman means we have yet to divine, 
the murderer did escape!” 


Break 





111 
ANNY GORDON spoke: “ Monsieur, you 
have twice used a certain word: super- 
biman. Do you mean ——” 


“Mademoiselle, | beg you, do not offer the 
famous knockings as a clue! We are not here 


to arrest the family ghost! — that figment of 
an overwrought imagination, of an exagger- 
ated. pride of race. 

“Monsieur, not supernatural. 


The supernatural? Bah!” 
| used your 


handr”’ 

“By the hand of a gorilla, perhaps, as in a 
certain famous romance? Mademoiselle, aban- 
don these fancies. !t is a human murderer that 
we seek; neither wild beast nor ghost. Indeed, 
I may say that already, in our reconstruction of 
the crime, we have admitted the idea of a 
certain person.” 

“And the motive of the crime — that is in- 
cluded in your reconstruction?” 

“The motive — we have already established 
at least that it was deeper than mere robbery! 
The wardrobe and escritoire before you, where 
the Duke was accustomed to keep not only a 
large sum of money but also certain valuable 
family jewels, have been found to contain all 
their treasures intact. The desire to profit by 
his death may also be excluded, as it appears 
that the Duke, a fanatical Royalist as you know, 
has left all his property by will to the last 
reigning Bourbon, King Alfonso of Spain. 
There remain the motives of revenge, of homi- 
cidal mania ——”’ 

“But the treasure?” asked Fanny 
“the gold of tradition, hidden by the Duke’s 
ancestor at the time of the Hundred Years’ 
War — to say nothing of the mass of wealth in 
cash added by the Duke himself, vou said, 
Vicomte, when he sold his estates on the procla- 
mation of the Republic? Did | not under- 
stand, it is all secreted somewhere in this 
ancient house?” 

“Possibly! Though this family treasure, 
after all, exists perhaps nowhere but in tradition. 
But, in any case, nowhere in the Duke’s room 
or in the whole house was there the slightest 
sign of a rifled hiding-place. Besides, remember 
this: the mere escape of our criminal unincum- 
bered amounts, in this case, to a miracle! How 
much more impossible, then, the idea of his 
flight, whether at the moment of the crime or 
later, weighed down by the bulk and immense 
weight of a treasure in gold coin!”’ 

Fanny walked up and down the room. 
“You have made a thorough search of the 
palace?” 

“Surely, mademoiselle! The rooms, a hun- 
dred and two in all, have been thoroughly 
examined — even the luggage and persons of 
their inmates.” 

“Those inmates —- in what did it consist, the 
household of the Duke?”’ 

‘““A bachelor establishment — the Abbé For- 
narini, his kinsman; the young English lord, his 
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These great artists come to your 
home Christmas with the Victrola 


The instrument shown in illustration is a 
Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany (or oak) 


as SS 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Oak Oak 
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You can search the whole world | 
over and not find another gift that * 


will bring so much 
pleasure to every mem- 
ber of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly play any music you Victor-Victrola VIIL, $40 
wish to hear and demonstrate to you the _— 





wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine oe onan N. aa -» U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Mont Canadian Dis 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 
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Victor-Victrola X, $75 Victor-Victrola XI, $100 Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 if 
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nephew; twenty-eight servants, excluding the 
concierge and stableman, who sleep outside; 
six maid-servants, the housekeeper, and the 
butler ——”’ 

“And, besides the valet Philippe, there were 
other servants that had admission to the Duke’s 
bedroom?” 

“The chambermaid, Armande Lainois, who 
took care of the room.” 

“Ah! And may one examine these two ser- 
vantsr”’ 

“The valet Philippe Duval, ves. As to the 
woman, it appears that she was impertinent 
to the housekeeper on the night of the ball, 
received her eight days’ notice, and disap- 
peared immediately. She is being searched 
for; in a few days we hope to lay our hands 
on her.” 

“Ah!” 

Fanny paused. Then, in a changed voice 
and with a slight gesture toward the bed: 

“And, Monsieur, he — it?” 

“The Duc de Vaucaire, mademoiselle, lies 
downstairs in the chapel of the palace.” 

“You have, of course, before removing the 
body, taken the usual measurements and dia- 
grams?” asked de Chatellerault. 

“Traced here upon the sheet in black crayon 
you will find the exact outline of the body as it 
was discovered, on the breaking down of the 
door. The large black cross, made afterward, 
indicates the exact position of the wound. 
Here are also: the photographs, made from 
nine different views. As vou see, the wound 
is in the left thigh, between the hip and the 
knee —a part, of course, not usually con- 
sidered vital, but rendered so by the piercing 
of the great femoral artery, which emptied the 
blood-vessels of the body before the door could 
be broken open and aid supplied.” 


ANNY’S eves lit up as she took the photo- 
graphs offered her. In silence she bent 
over them. 

“Singular,” she murmured. ‘“ The wound is 
at the side of the leg, passing out toward the 
back.” ' 

“As I told you, mademoiselle! A fact which 
we explain by the position of Monsicur le Duc. 
\s vou see by this photograph, he lay half 
olled over on the mattress, with extended arm 

presumably to grasp the bell-rope for the 
summons which brought the servant Philippe 
Ipstairs 

“Then you take it for granted, monsieur,” 
returned Fanny thoughtfully, “that it was the 
1and of the Duke himself that rang the bell? — 
that singular summons, neither violent, as if 
he had already perceived the horrible vision of 


too late.”’ 


the assassin — nor feeble, as if the death-blow 
had already fallen!”’ 

“Mademoiselle, there were two persons in 
this room. It is perfectly obvious that the 
murderer rang no summons to the household 
at the very instant of his crime. Ergo — that 
bell was rung by Monsieur le Duc himself!” 

“Two persons in the room —’ murmured 
Fanny dreamily. ‘“ You say two persons in the 
room.” 

And the impatient official, following the 
direction of her bright, dark eves, saw them 
travel from the large red silk tassel which lay 
upon the pillow, up the heavy red silk cord of 
the bell-pull to the brass triangle which, by the 
old-fashioned system, connected it with the wire 
beyond. So long she stood motionless, with her 
eyes fixed upon that commonplace instrument, 
that the chief became slightly ironic. 

“Romances again, mademoiselle? No; the 
murder was not committed by a trained snake 
who crawled down the bell-rope and returned 
later to the loop of her master’s whip. The aper- 
ture through which the wire passes has been 
examined, and would admit the passage of not 
so much as a trained earthworm.” 


2. HAT is that long loop of gray twine 
up there, dangling from the lower apex 
of the triangle?”’ asked Fanny suddenly. 

The official started, then resumed his ironical 
calm. 

“The loop of the whip perhaps, made- 
moiselle? Or else, a hundred years ago work- 
men were perhaps as careless as they are to-day, 
and as likely to leave traces of their packing 
material behind on the finished work! And 
now, mademoiselle, it happens that the serious 
aspects of this case call me —— ”’ 

“Monsieur, one thing more! I should like, 
if | may, to see the knife.” 

The chief turned, unlocked a flat black valise, 
and took from it a long slim paper parcel. Ina 
moment he had produced a savage-looking 
knife, whose polished blade was obscured near 
the point with dark and sinister stains. The 
Vicomte de Chatellerault bent over it. 

“A brutal weapon — from one of the Congo 
tribes, as Sir Geoffrey said,”’ he remarked in a 
hushed voice. “They use them as javelins, to 
hurl at the enemy. Do you observe the tiny 
handle of elk-horn, perforated for ornament? 
And the disproportionate size of the blade, with 
the extra weight so skilfully introduced toward 
the tip — precisely as our own early ancestors, 
monsieur, tipped their arrows with stone!”’ 

With a gesture of contained horror, Fanny 
took the repulsive-looking weapon into her 
hands. 
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The most cherished of all the gifts—a 


REMO 


Give a Premo to the one you want to please the most. 
Whether it be a boy or girl, a man or woman of any age, 
there’s a Premo that will assure a Merry Christmas. 

There’s no better time to begin picture-making than Christ- 
mas Day, with its happy reunions, and a Premo is so light and 
compact, so wonderfully simple to operate, that anyone who 
gets a Premo can start right in and make good pictures of all 
the pleasures of Christmas Day and of all the days that follow. 

Premos range in price from $1.50 to $150. The illustrated Premo catalogue 

can be had at all dealers’, or will be mailed to you direct on request. 

Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, New York 
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“Father gave me this; 
I am very proud of it’ 


Your son or daughter will feel this way if the 
watch you give for Christmas is a Gruen 
Verithin. 
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Young people are keener than others in their 
appreciation of this watch. They like its “style”; 
its beauty; and its high efficiency as a time- J 
keeper. 


* GRUEN | 
~~“ Verithin Watch 


“The Most Admired of Timepieces” 








oe ee 


| How we obtained the beautiful, yet practical thinness which made the success of this watch | 
so great in the past twelve years, is shown in the illustration below. ¢ 
i 
THE pqqeeeeee ees has not the Gruen Verithin, ask him to get 4 
we Th | WeRever cae you one to see. { 
= you ec 
— Ss =~» Adjusted Models, $25 to $60, guaranteed to 
“ —: — perform within railroad time requirements. . 


[his original and mechanically perfect ar- Grades marked “Precision,” $45 to $250, guaranteed ¢ 

rangement of wheels is the basic principle of the t® come within best observatory time requirements, { 
“alge : 1 age 1: which are more exacting than railroad time inspection 

Gruen Verithin W atc h. W ith it as a founda- rules. Lady Verithin Models, $45 up. Lady Gruen, 

tion, skilled Swiss craftsman finish and adjust $17.50 up. The Dietrich Gruen, $265 to $650. ' 








Quarter 





Three-quarter 





| 
° . 
} every movement part b hand, after the ma- Write today for the interesting “Story of the Gruen ' 
° chines have done their work, thus building up Verithin.” With it we will send you the names of those ¢ 
| the Gruen Verithin as a genuine thin model jewelers who have the Gruen agencies in your locality. t 
§ watch, and combining with its beauty an ac- GRUEN WATCH MANUFACTURING CO. Hy 
6 curacy that meets the most exacting time- Mehere ff the famous Grasse W etches since 1876 : 
| ; > ire > " : * . ° . ' 
| keeping requirements. 58-B East Fifth Street Cincinnati. Ohio 
wii Go to the best jeweler in your town and see this Canavian OFFICE: C. Pe Re Bide. ‘oronto, Ont. ! 

* watch. You will realize then the reason for the Duplicate parts always on hand at Gruen Agencies ever; 

\\\|1 pride there is in possessing it. If your jeweler where, insuring prompt repairs in case of accident : 
| f 
° 

h 
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isk your je weler to show you the Gruen 
“Wristlet” Watch. Prices $15 to F200. 
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“But your explanation, Vicomte, does us no 
good — because, to hurl the knife, one must be 
in the room just as much as to stab with it! | 
And, for a savage, the problem of escape later 
would be just as difficult as for a civilized man!” 
Then, bending again toward the ugly blade in 
her hands: 

“What is this little piece of black and scarlet 
floss, knotted through one of the perforations of | 
the handle?” 

“Probably a memento of the last war dance 
in which it figured before it was brought to 
Europe, mademoiselle,”” returned the Vicomte. 
“All savages, as you know, decorate their | 
weapons, as they do their persons ——”’ 


E was interrupted by the Chief, who sat 

in a brown study. 

“The Abbé Fornarini was missionary among 

the West Coast tribes for ten years before 

he came here to Paris,” he observed in a low 
tone. 

De Chatellerault knit his brows. 

“Circumstantial evidence. Where is his 
motive?” 

The official hesitated. When he spoke, his 
voice, though almost inaudible, yet crackled 
with the hatred born of modern and republican 
prejudice: 

“Understand me, Monsieur le Vicomte! [| 
make no charge, as yet. But the abbé is a 
Jesuit. As you know, the Society of Jesus is 
all-powerful in Spain.” 

Fanny rose to her feet. | 

“Monsieur, | will detain you no longer. 
To the courtesy you have already shown me 
I will ask you to add three favors more.” 

“Name them, mademoiselle!”’ 

“First, | want this house guarded. Under- 
stand me! I do not speak of half a dozen police- 
men—I want the whole place thoroughly 
sentineled, night and day. A policeman for 
every two or three rooms, in day and night 
shifts, who will patrol constantly. And in the 


picture gallery, monsieur, | should like to have . : 
: on hee ; N CUT GLASS; in rock crys- 


always two men!’ . ‘ 
The Chief surveyed this rosy-faced young tal; and in engraved crystal 
glass nothing but 4 


vision in dark blue satin, issuing her orders so ‘ 
will meet your wants. 


lecidedly. The excess of her presumption - 
seemed almost to please him, like the imperti- - Itis recognized as the world’s 
nence of a pretty child. == best, the world over. : 
“Indeed, mademoiselle, your requests are not Look for the Libbey name- 
small ones! And yet, the Apaches are quiet for plate engraved on every piece. 


the moment; our men have little to do — per- 
haps forty or fifty men could be spared. For A Libbey dealer in each city. 
eight days, no longer. And, mind, at the end The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
of those eight days I shall expect results!” be : 
“Perhaps even sooner, monsieur! And now 
lor favor number two — a step-ladder!’ 
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A Perfected 
Picture Machine 
for Home Entertainment 


The foremost lens makers of America have 
solved the problem of satisfactorily project- 
ing enlarged pictures from the pictures them- 
selves as well as through lantern slides, 


Bausch” lomb 
HOME BALOPTICON 


Shows colored pictures, photo prints, type 
matter or solid objects, such as coins, 
minerals, etc., with a clearness and brilliancy 
heretofore impossible except wiih lante:n 
slides. 
Shows Type Without Reversing. With no other popu- 
lar priced instrument can you project written or printed matter 
without the extra expense of a reversing mirror. You w 
realize how increases the opportunities for p 
entertainment, 
Shows Sol)d Objects. Owing to thefact that the object 
holder is on the floor of the hght chamber rather than on the 
wall as in other home intrenenn, itis posable to show solid 
The wot of a watch mow of jewelry estes 
specimens are all to project readily i in the 
faas Balopticon — 
Scientific Spagpeten, The fact that the Home Balopti- 


gad a cauipped with one of the famous B & L achromatic 
t years oflaboratory experimentare its won- 





a ee , accounts in a large 
measure for pet as acy of its pictures. 
advantage is each outfit includes two adjustable 

picture holders and an aluminum coated wallscreen swhick makes 
the image many times more ntthan can the ordinary sheet. 
Thatthisis the best of all home picture machines will be appar- 
ent if you compare amilar 


onstrations with any 

qubeabeenyeion At photographic toy stores. 
For lantern slide users the Home Bal- 
opticon can be supplied in a model combining 
lantern slides with opaque pictures giv- 
ing instant interchange between the two, 


“Fun—and Better” Free 
A book et the pute of 


orginal th the 
Home Belopticon. If you doubt that 
this picture machineis to the eye what 
the talking machine is to the ear, send 
and read how the 
Balopticon can be used for pleasure 
and profit in scores of different ways. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, 
502 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Note the possibilities 
oP the fat object holder 
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“Ah! 
the Eiffel Tower! 
And thenr” 

“The freedom of the house for the week, 
monsieur!”’ 

“You shall have it. And now — by the way, 
| am informed that the legatee has offered, 
through the Spanish Ambassador here, a reward 
of fifteen thousand francs for evidence leading 
to the capture of the assassin. Had you heard 
that? Au revoir!” 


| should have expected you to ask for 
A ladder you shall have. 


IV 


SAY, Miss Gordon! Do you mind if I trot 
around after you a bit?” 

“It’s a pleasure, Sir Geoffrey!” 

“Thanks. You know, I’m just back from 
my poor uncle’s funeral. This house — it gives 
me the creeps. I’m all in.” 

With a violent shudder, Sir Geoffrey Ffyles 
sank into one of the high, carved chairs of the 
little private chapel where, for the instant, 
Fanny’s researches had led her. His handsome 
face was haggard. 

“I say, I didn’t sleep a wink last night. This 
house — ugh! It’s haunted.” 

“But the knockings haven’t been heard since 
— since the night the Duke died, have they?” 

“No — don’t you see, that makes it all the 
worse? It all goes to show there was some- 
thin’ uncanny in the business! Hang it — 
bein’ a historic family — it’s poor sport. | 
remember, there at Ffyles Court, before my 
poor father died, our family banshee whoopin’ 
and screechin’ about the tree-tops all winter 
long. And he died. Then my poor mother 
came over here to her brother, my Uncle Vau- 
caire. And the knockin’s began, for her. And 
she died. Then, now, after twelve years, the 
knocks begin again for my poor uncle. And 
be’s dead, the Lord knows how.” 





IR GEOFFREY, it will do you good to 
take your mind off these horrors! If 
you don’t mind, I’d like to ask vou a very 
frivolous question.” 
“Fire away!” 

“That pretty gray camel’s-hair wrapper of 
the abbé’s that | saw the housekeeper sewing 
on this morning — I’d so like to get one like it 
to send home for a present to my uncle! Did 
you ever see it, Sir Geoffrey?” 

“The abbé’s wrapper? The—no; I never 
saw it in my life! Haven’t an idea what the 
poor old scout gets into when he slips out of his 
blacks, I’m sure!” 

“Too bad! | hoped you could tell me wher 
he bought it.” 
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A Treasure Among Gifts 


Within your family, Waterman’s Ideals are gift obligations not 
to be overlooked. From one to another among friends they are _ 
given with confidence and received with pride. They provide yy, 
one of the indispensable tools of everyday life, in home, business bel 
and study. Waterman’s Ideals today are being sold and used to $406 
an even greater extent than ever before in their active history. 
There is only one standard of quality, the very highest, and for 
which the Waterman’s Ideal imprint on pen and barrel is the fullest guar- 











hal —m  antee. As gifts they are compact, dainty, artistic, and altogether practical. 

Ly ly Handsomely mounted or entirely plain, in many sizes from small to large 

v \ capacity; with gold pens of every degree. Every hand and character 

of writing can be identically suited, or points exchanged until fitted. 

<- oe outs. Avoid substitutes Booklet on Request In Attractive Xmas Boxes 
eo on Sold Everywhere By The Best Dealers 

‘<n “ae L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 

24 School St., Boston 17 Stockton St., San Francisco Kingsway, London 
tts So. Clark St., Chicago 107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 
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Clean ALL the Teeth 


Save all your teeth—by saving the big dack teeth. Once the 
———_ big back teeth go—the heavy work of crushing and grinding falls 
on the frail front teeth (intended for cutting and biting only). Over-burdened with 
work, it is only a matter of time, when these go also. 
To thoroughly clean the back teeth you must use a tooth brush that reaches dack of 
the back teeth—the back of every tooth—as only the tufted-ends of a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush can. The 


Tooth 


“A Clean Tooth Never Decays’ 


fits the ““profile’’ of the teeth brushes in between not over the teeth—it can’t “‘skip 
over’ the innermost crevice _ because the tufts are scientifically formed to fit every 
possible variation of tooth structure. 

The curved handle fits the gums—the tufted-bristles fit between the teeth—the 
Pro--phy-lac-tic fits hygienically and perfectly into the twice-daily tooth brush habit. 

Adult’s size— flexible, rigid or de luxe handles; youth’s size—flexible or rigid handles; child’s 
size —flexible or rigid handles; four row, adult’s size only, rigid handle; dental plate brush, for 
proper cleansing of artificial teeth. All sizes (excepting Dental Plate) made in hard, medium or 
soft textures. Dentists and doctors universally recommend it. Always sold in the Yellow Box. 
If defective we will replace it. 


Send for FREE BOOK and PORTRAIT of “Miss Florence” 


—the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush girl. This beautiful portrait, reproduced in full color from the 
original oil painting, will be sent to any address for 10 cents in stamps or coin. Well worth fram- 
ing (size 12x16). Booklet alone sent FREE on request. 
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““Hush! Speak of angels 
At the upper end of the little chapel, from 


behind the altar, suddenly appeared a tall figure 


in a black cassock. At sight of the baronet and 
his companion, the newcomer paused. Then, 
with bent head, he advanced slowly down the 
aisle. 

“Bon jour, mademoiselie. Bon jour, cousin. 
\ny news?” 


ANNY’S pretty rosy face drooped into 
lines of unwonted discouragement as she 
answered: 

“None at all, Monsieur l’Abbé. | know the 
police are all at sea. And as for a girl — what 
can she hope to do, against such a criminal as 
this?” 

Her visible shudder thrilled like electricity 
through her two listeners. The priest’s pale 
aquiline face was, however, immovable as he 
answered sternly: 

‘Against an enemy such as this a young girl, 
provided her heart be pure, can do more than 
the entire police of this republic of Anti-Christ.”’ 

“Then you think, Monsieur l’Abbé,” asked 
Fanny, in a hushed voice, “that the murder had 

supernatural origin?” 

“What you call supernatural, mademoiselle,” 
answered the Abbé Fornarini, in his cold voice, 

may perhaps be, for God, the most natural 
thing in the world.” 

“Who knows?” murmured Fanny. “Those 
mysterious knocks of warning — tell me, abbé, 
vhen were the last knocks heard?” 

“Four nights ago, in the picture gallery 
the night before the Duke died.” 

“And not since then?” 

“No, mademoiselle. Their warning has been 
fulfilled.” 

Was this to be the abbé’s defense of himself 
before the court? Fanny gazed at him with 
eyes of fascinated speculation. His sardonic 
eves pierced her thought. 

‘And in your search through this ancient 
house you have, then, found evidence which 
leads you to doubt it, this theory of mine?” 

“Alas, no. Though | have come on strange 
things — traces of a far-away past that vou, 
doubtless, can interpret better than |. For in- 
stance, look at that window there behind vou 
— there to the right 


IMULTANEOUSLY the two men turned, 

the young Englishman more quickly than 

the other. The abbé, jostled by his cousin’s 

shoulder, half fell against the window. There 

Was a smart crash, a vision of the priest re- 

oiling with a bleeding forehead, a tinkle of 
oken glass on the stone courtyard below. 
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Leaves. 

These dainty sugar wafers have 
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“IT say —was that my fault?” cried the 
bewildered baronet. “By George, I’m fright- 
fully sorry, old scout!. See here, shall | ——” 

“It is nothing!” interrupted the abbé coldly 
— “a scratch that will be healed to-morrow!” 
And, with his handkerchief pressed to his tem- 
ple, he turned back to the young girl. 
“‘Mademoiselle, you had something you wished 
to show to us!” 

His penetrating eyes were met by the young 
American’s, as clear and steady as his own. 
“Monsieur l’Abbé, | regret that I have no 
longer anything to show you. The pane of 
glass where the ancient writing was is gone; it 
lies in fragments on the stone flags below us.” 

“Writin’?” cried Sir Geoffrey Ffyles, with 
interest. “I say, weren't they jolly. proud of 
their diamonds, in those old days? Queen 
Bess, and Raleigh, and all of ’em goin’ around 
spoilin’ all the windows ™ 

“Not so badly as it is spoiled now, that 
window,” returned Fanny dryly. “I am 
sorry, because perhaps you could have told me 
the meaning of those doggerel lines in old 
French that were scratched there. However, 
now they are gone forever. And, if you will 
excuse me, | must go, too. The Chief of the 
Secret Service is waiting for me. Au revoir!” 


URE enough, in the library she found the 
Chief waiting for her, with Raoul de 
Chatellerault. 

“Well, mademoiselle, any results?” 

Breathlessiy she related the incident that 
had just passed. The official, who invariably 
scoffed at Fanny’s methods as “dreams,” 
nevertheless gave to this unsuccessful attempt 
a sudden and exaggerated importance. 

““My God, mademoiselle! So this is Ameri- 
can intelligence! To show your discovery to 
the Italian priest, of all men in Paris! You do 
not show it to me, or to Monsieur le Vicomt 
here; you do not even take a copy —— ” 

“Pardon, monsieur!” Fanny opened her 
hand-bag. “Here is a tracing of the writing on 
the window. Here are two photographs thal 
I made myself yesterday. Here is a translation 
into modern French, made by Professor Béchet 
at the Sorbonne. Here — 

The Chief snatched the papers. With eager 
eyes the Vicomte leaned over him. They read 
Curteux qui frappez 

La sur la place 

Ou vous m'entendrez 
Cherchez avec audace 
Hotel de Vaucatre 
Et son trésor si cher. 
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held up a silver shape. “A warmer note ? 
Copley, the richer side of the Colonial,” said he. 
From “Chats About Silver”’—sent free upon request 


S not this pattern, so exquisitely propor- 

tioned, so classically simple in its orna- 
ment—worthy even of the Old Gentleman’s 
silver enthusiasms ? 


Reed & Barton Silver Forms. which compass 
the field of silver gifts, have impressed upon 
them many excellencies of exclusive design, 
but—whether elaborate or inexpensive—a 
single standard of art. Reed & Barton’s 
trademark—a voucher for the highest art—is 
also a voucher for good form in gifts. 


Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


Reed & Barton 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Represented at 
Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, 4 Maiden Lane, New York 
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De Chatellerault sprang to his feet. ‘“‘The 
family hoard!” 

For once, the Chief did not scout this idea 
as fantastic. 

“One sees now why the Abbé Fornarini did 
not wish you to read these lines!’”’ he com- 
mented briefly, then returned to the doggerel 
rhymes: ‘“‘‘You, inquisitive one, who knock 
there on the place where you shall hear me, 
seek with boldness the Duke’s palace and its 
treasure so dear!’”’ 

He paused. 

“* Me! when you shall hear me!’ Evidently 
the writer of these lines directs us to go about, 
pounding on the walls of the palace, and when 
we hear him answer from underneath, to hunt 
boldly and we'll find the treasure. 

“Bah! The Vaucaire who first hid his money 
doubtless had his own bones buried with it, and 
planned to watch over it and answer when the 
right person came to hunt. Quite a reasonable 
scheme, for those days! And probably it seems 
very reasonable to the priest, who is the inheri- 
tor of all their superstitions. In fact, it would 

t surprise me to know that these recent 
mysterious tappings were the work of the abbé 
knocking on the wall to get an answer from the 
ghostly sentinel within. Bah! I have two 
minds to arrest him before he goes to eat his 
incheon.” 


ANNY shook her head. “No, no! we have 

nothing togain by haste. But look, Chief! 
Look again at these lines. Do you not see it is 
written there who it is that the knocker shall 
hear answer from within, when he has found 
the spot?” 

“Written here? A name written here?” 
Ihe Chief returned to his reading, first with 
bewilderment and then with anger. ‘“‘ ‘There 
where you hear me answer, hunt boldly—’ 
Mademoiselle, if you say that it is written here 
who this me is that we should hear beneath the 
wall when we knock, then | tell you that you are 
simply mocking me! And | command you, in 
the name of the law, if you have found a clue to 
the whereabouts of this hiding-place, to lead 
me to it at once.” 

‘| regret, monsieur, that is what I am unable 
to do. If you, however, will kindly give me 

ir aid, | hope to do better.” 

What?” 

‘| hope to make the murderer himself lead 

to it!” 

De Chatellerault, to whom _ experience 
had given. a considerable respect for Fanny 
Gordon’s powers, leaped to his feet. The 
older man, however, preserved his skeptical 
calm. 
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To be sure of a “‘steady run’’ of 
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unfailingly image action that the eye is not quick 
enough to see. And in any light where photog- 
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“Pardon me, mademoiselle. You will excuse 
me if | wait to be startled till you shall have 
made your words good. As for my aid, | will 
not refuse it to you ——” 

“You will even begin now, by answering one 
or two questions for me, monsieur?” 

“Certainly!” 

‘Tell me, that pretty gray camel’s-hair 
dressing-gown of the Abbé Fornarini’s, that 
the housekeeper was sewing on yesterday — 
have you seen it?” 

With a puzzled expression, the Chief shook 
his head. Fanny leaned forward. 

“You haven't? I asked the same question 
of Sir Geoffrey Ffyles, and he never saw it, 
either! In fact, no one has seen it, that gray 
wrapper of the abbé’s, except just the house- 
keeper and me.” 

“* Blood stains? 

“Not a stain, | assure you! And the pockets 
were empty. I draw your attention to this 
incident of the wrapper merely to emphasize 
the fact that even his own cousin denies having 
ever seen it! And now — the woman Armande 
Lainois: has she been found yet?”’ 


ITH the annoyed expression of one who 
confesses a failure, the Chief shook his 
head. 

“The description of her — wiil you please 
let me see it? Thanks! Hum -—large dark 
eyes; nose, small Roman; stature, medium; 
tinted red hair, which continues to grow in a 
narrow downy ridge along the nape of her neck 
and disappears under her collar. That's not 
very common! Moles, left arm above elbow 
That’s enough. Chief, have you ever thought 

| in what a very singular place it was, that death- 
| wound of the Duke? 
“| have, indeed!” returned that official stiffly 
“Though the Duke, in the act of lifting his 
left arm toward the bell, left his heart com- 
pletely exposed, still the murderer drove home 
| his knife in a part which, had aid arrived 
| promptly, would not even have proved vital 
Singular clumsiness! Inexplicable circumstance 
-that this atrocious criminal, whose fiendish 
skill enabled him to slip in and out of a closed 
room like a spirit, yet bungled his work 
awkwardly at the crucial moment that it was 
only by accident that it was successful!” 
“Evidently,” returned the Chief stiffly, “he 
lost his head when his intended victim man- 
aged to ring the bell and give the alarm!” 
“Probably. And yet, the startlingly 
hazard nature of the death-blow — | commend 
it to your attention, monsieur. And now, will 
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room of the late Duke?”’ 








you kindly accompany me upstairs to the bed- 
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Christmas Dawn 
Suggestion 


Very early Christmas morning, as soon as the gray 
light begins to steal into your room, we suggest that you 
tiptoe softly down stairs and see for yourself whether Santa 
Claus has been so kind and discerning as to give you a 


Waltham Watch 


May we also suggest to the many thousand helpers of Santa Claus that a 
Waltham Watch will excite in the recipient a unique thrill of pleasure which 
will be made good by many years of accurate service and the satisfaction of 
possessing the best of its kind. 

The greater number of watch buyers will do well to favor the Riverside 
series of Waltham Watches. There are styles at varying prices for men, 
women and youths. They are to be had at good jewelry stores generally. We 
will gladly send you free on request our Riverside booklet 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell Telephone 
receiver from the hook, the doors 
of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 
and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 


miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 
and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Servi 
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Five minutes later the three stood together 
in the grim chamber of sudden death, un- 
changed except that the red stains of the 
bedclothes had become nearly black. Fanny 
Gordon’s eyes were full of a dancing fire. Her 
color was high. 

“Chief,” she said in an excited voice, “I just 
had an idea. I have come here to prove it. On 
it hangs my theory. Listen. Your sentinel 
there at the door will give you his word, cor- 
roborated by that of the night watchman, that 
| have not entered this room, except in your 
presence, since the day | was introduced into 
this house.”’ 

The Chief bowed in silence. The Vicomte 
fixed keen eyes on his protégée.. Fanny walked 
over to the bed; then recoiled. 

“Messieurs, | will own my weakness I 
can not touch that bed. Will you be so kind, 
Chief, as to look under the mattresses — here, 
on the left side of the bed — and see if there 
is anything bulky between the mattress and 
the springs?” 

At the unoccupied side of the bed indicated 
by Fanny, the stout official stooped. He 
puffed as he tugged at the sheet and heaved up 
the edge of the mattress. Then: 

“Name of a toad! Look, Monsieur le 
Vicomte!” 


HERE, beneath the deep woolen mattress, 

carefully arranged on the covered springs, 
were rows and rows of cushions — white pillows, 
satin cushions, little embroidered head-rests, 
all neatly flattened together to form a smooth, 
symmetrical slope. The Vicomte drew his 
breath sharply. 

“Mademoiselle! What does this mean? 

“You have as much reason to know, Vicomte, 
as I! And now | beg you, Chief, do me the 
kindness of looking beneath the mattress on 
this other side — here beneath the spot where 
the poor Duke was lying.” 

Nervously Fangpy’s slim hands clasped and 
unclasped, while the Chief, strangely obedient 
now, carried out her directions. Then he an- 
nounced: 

“On this side, mademoiselle, there are no 
cushions.” 

“Ah!” Fanny’s breath exhaled itself in a long 
gasp. She stood for a long time in thought, star- 
ing at the bed; then spoke beneath her breath: 

“No. There can be no more doubt now, any 
more.” 

“But, mademoiselle, explain 

“No, Chief. Later! Now the time is short; 
we must act quickly. Listen — will you carry 
out. my directions?” 

“That depends 
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Twilight work has 
daylight efficiency 

in offices using 
Edison Mazda Lamps 


In any great center of business 
as the sun goes down, electricity, 
like some storied magician, touches 
with the finger of light one window 
after another until myriad glowing 
windows spangle the scene. 


In this twilight, or in the permanent 
twilight of inner rooms, the Epison MAZDA 
Lamp becomes the Beacon of Business. 

The wonderful General Electric dis- 
covery and application of drawn wire tung- 
sten have produced a lamp that shines in 
the forefront of the world’s electrical con- 
quest. 

Why Mazda Cuts Cost 


The Edison Mazda Lamp not only 
rivals the sun, but it rivals the old style 
carbon lamps in ordinary use with one- 
third the electricity they use—or it gives 
three times the light with the same current. 

Thus the value of the Edison Mazda 
Lamp is not only in its superior quality 
of light, but in the economy effected. 

Ask your lighting company or the near- 
est agent for Edison Mazda Lamps. 
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Agencies Everywhere 
i 


“It must not depend! You have asked me for 
results. I have done all that | can, and the rest 
depends on you. | want you to make im- 
mediate public announcement, through the tele- 
phone to the evening papers, that to-day the 
municipal guards are removed from the Duke’s 
palace. This afternoon | want you to remove 
all your men, conspicuously, openly — all your 
men, without one exception. You will then give 
charge of the house over to the late Duke's 
solicitors, to be handed over to-morrow to the 
legatee, the King of Spain. And to-night ——” 

“To-night, mademoiselle?”’ 


HE lowered her voice. 

“ To-night, messieurs, | will ask you to meet 
me at eleven o'clock at the Quai d’Orsay. You, 
Chief, must bring two of your best men. All 
must be armed. We will drive to the corner of 
the Rue Langlois. There we will descend, and 
proceed on foot to the servants’ gate of this 
house. The housekeeper, with whom I have 
made friends, and who was passionately de- 
voted to the late Duke, will be waiting for us 
there at half past eleven o'clock. We will enter 
the house by the servants’ stair, in complete 
darkness. And then, if those conditions have 
been faithfully observed, | think | can hope to 
show you some results.” 

In the young girl’s voice ran a vivid intensit) 
like the crackling of an electric current. The 
official tried to shrug his shoulders, but failed, 
and contented himself with saving: 

“ Meiodramatic to the last! Ah, well, be it 
as you will, mademoiselle.” 

“In melodrama we should have suitabk 
weapons!”’ returned Fanny suavely, as she 
unfolded the satin jacket that she carried on 
her arm. “Should you care to carry this in- 
stead of your revolver, Chief?” 

She handed him a hammer whose head was 
carefully sewed up in black cloth. The two men 
pounced upon it. 

“Where did you find that?” 

“TI found it where | looked for it — in the 
picture gallery!’ said Fanny Gordon. 


Vi 


wait in the dark for the coming of 2 
murderous criminal is a far from pleasant 
business, even when one’s fear-is-merely that 
he may come. The unpleasantness, howeve: 
becomes far more pronounced when ones 
fear is that he may stay away! Such was th: 
terror of Fanny Gordon in the long watches 
of that stifling summer night, as she 1a) 
crouched in the picture gallery behind a carved 
oak chest, and waited. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
erfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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RIFLES 


A Merry Christmas 
for the Whole Family 


HE little chap 1s not 
too small to own a 
real KI NG—he’s got a 
Long Range Pop-Gun. 


And when he’s older he'll know how to 
take good care of a KING 1ooo-Shot Lever 
Action Repeater—like the one Big Brother is 
looking at. And as soon as Dad has finish 



























giving his lesson, he, too, will step out al 
have a try at the big repeater—it’s accurat 


enough to test any man’s aim. 


There are lots of other Kings, for boys « 
all ages. Every one of them is a beaut) 
with polished nickeled steel barrel and r 
black walnut stock, made and finished wit 


the greatest care. 


Write for free booklet “ The Story of the Air-Rifle.’ 
s how the first air-rifle was invented i ur factor 
they are made to-day, and all about the different sizes f 


the rooo-shot Lever-Action Repeaters at $2.00, down to K 
: 
Pop-Guns at 25c, for the youngsters. 


Sold by Sporting Goods, Hardware and Toy Stores. 
ways look for the name King on side-plate or barrel. If 


sold in your town, send us the money and we'll ship dir 
, 


from factory. 


The Markham Air-Rifle Co. 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., MANacers. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Half past one had already struck. In hardly 
more than an hour it would come now, the 
early June dawn. Suppose it broke, and this 
wearisome watch, planned by her, had been all 
in vain! In spite of the heat, Fanny shivered 
and the cold sweat broke out over her body. 

“Two and two make four!” she argued 
fiercely to herself for the thousandth time. 
“And, just as surely, he must come here to- 
night. He can’t fail — he can’t!” 

Suddenly her muscles stiffened, her breath 
stopped. Surely, at the end of the long gallery, 
a door had opened cautiously. 

Silence. Then, through the dark, came the 
unmistakable padding sound of soft-shod feet. 

Silence again. Then the spurt of a match 
flame. A faint blue flare. A moment’s pause. 
Then, suddenly, on the wall near her hiding- 
place a hand knocked. 


OR the first time, Fanny realized how 
F terrifying it was in its stark and naked 
simplicity, that traditional death sign of the 
house of Vaucaire. Fear, instinctive unreason- 
ing fear, numbed her muscles and made her 
stomach quiver. A second knock. Her qualm 
had passed; the intellect and the w'll resumed 
their sway. For from within the depths of the 
wall, rendered dim by intervening bricks and 
plaster, echoed the thin answering tinkle of 
a bell. 

Boldly now, with no shelter but that of the 
darkness, Fanny lifted her head. Not twenty 
feet from her, she beheld a tall figure in a dark 
dressing-gown, holding a candle in one hand and 
running the other down the faded gilt frame of a 
large antique portrait. The next moment the 
whole portrait swung out like a door. A pause. 
\ gasp. 

“Rose! Where are you?” 

The tender whisper thrilled with the secret 
juality of the voice that speaks for one ear 
lone. Then suddenly the veil of mystery and 
silence was stabbed by a dreadful cry: 

“Dead! Dead! Rose, you are dead!” 


HE sudden glare of electric torches, the 
leaping out of men’s faces, the cocking of 
revolvers, the rush of feet. Fanny, heedless of 
possible danger, was the first to arrive at the 
lark aperture in the wall. The next instant 
she had recoiled. There at her feet, staring up 
n the faint light with fixed, wide-open eyes, 
was the beautiful white face of a woman. 
‘Nom d’un nom d’un nom!” 
lt was the Chief's voice. The dark figure, 
uddled over the motionless body of the woman, 
fted its head and showed the face, blanched 
and distorted, of Sir Geoffrey Ffyles. 








if you have it constructed without the expensive 
form work which until recently was always con- 
sidered necessary. And you can have it laid at 
any angle or pitch you wish—which is a new 
thing in concrete roof construction. 


Cut down the cnst of your building hy using 





Self-Sentering is a new form of expanded metal 
for concrete reinforcing and general fireproofing, 
perfected after years of study and experiment. 
It is adapted for practically every form of concrete 
construction—floors, ceilings, partitions, walls, 
etc., as well as roofs. It eliminates all form 
work and furring in both flat and curved con- 
struction, It is quickly and easily put up, 
makifig a great saving in labor costs. 

Do you know how your concrete building is to 
be erected? It will pay you to find out. It 
may mean a big difference in the final cost. 
Send Usthe Nameof Your Architect 
and we will send both you and him full information 
in regard to ghis new method of inexpensive con- 
crete construction. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 








812 Youngstown, 
Logan Ave Ohio 
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CUTICURA 


Because of its extreme 
purity, delicate emollient 
properties and refreshing 
fragrance, it is unrivaled for 
baby’s tender skin. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment it is 
equally effective in the treat- 
ment of heat rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations and chafings. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are solid 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town ; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U. 8. A. 


®7”Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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“Get a doctor!” he screamed. “Don’t you 
see she’s dead? But perhaps she’s not dead, 
after all. If you’re quick, perhaps she can be 
saved. Run for a doctor — quick!” 

So intense was his emotion, he seemed not 
even conscious of the interruption of armed in- 
truders. His face, distorted like a mask by the 
intensity of his passion, was bent over the 
woman, who lay motionless in her black and 
white servant’s uniform, with the candle-light 
shining on her red-brown hair and on the piled- 
up heaps of golden louis that surrounded her on 
every side. 

Stooping, the Chief picked up one waxen hand 
and laid it over his electric torch. Between the 
fingers shone faint lines of yellowish gray. He 
turned back the lids from the staring dark eyes, 
lifted the beautiful heavy head. There on the 
back of the limp white neck, following the line 
of the spine, the hair continued in a thin dark 
line of down. 


the detectives below his breath. 

The Chief nodded solemnly, while the crouch- 
ing creature in the brocade dressing-gown 
stripped of al! his lordly nonchalance, watched 
him as a wolfnound glares at the intruder who 
handles her pups. 

The Chief said: 

“This time, however, she has paid for her 
devilish trick with her life. She has been dead 
two days, at the least.”’ 

Again Sir Geoffrey, in an abandonment ex- 
plained not only by his grief but by the fumes 
whisky that rose from him, flung himself upon 
the body. 

“Rose! Sweetheart! Sweetheart! Why did 
you steal a march on me? Didn’t you know 
was for you | did it? And now it’s no use an\ 
more. You are dead, my little Rose! Dead!” 

From his wild lamentations Fanny’s keen ea 
picked out one phrase: “‘/¢ was for you I did it 

Summoning the whole force of her will power 
she stooped and transfixed the wretched man’s 
eyes with her own. 

“Listen to me, Sir Geoffrey Ffyles,”’ she sai 
sternly. “It was you, with the aid of this 
woman, who murdered your uncle the Duc 
Vaucaire — then tried to fasten the crime o 
the Abbé Fornarini. The whole chain of proo! 
is in my hands. Look into my eyes and den) 
if you can — deny it if you dare!” 
The detectives crowded around. 


Bg D’ARTIGNY!”’ exclaimed one of 


~ 


With a 


visible effort, Sir Geoffrey raised his bloodshot 
blue eyes. With a ghastly imitation of his usual 
manner, he addressed her in English: 

“By George, | don’t know what you coi 
And, anyway, if m) 


rottin’ me like this for! 
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Williams’ Toilet Necessities, assembled in sets for the trav- 
eling bag, make a gift that is both practical and appealing 
~practical, because they are preparations for which there is 
a daily need 

‘appealing, because they all possess the well-known 
Williams quality. 


The set for women Williams’ Dental Cream, The set for mencon- Williams’ Dental Cream, 
contains trialsizesof '*"!¥ *#"ecable in flavor and tains trial sizes of ‘o™#inine_the elements that 















an invaluable preserver of most effectively and pleasantly 
Williams’ Swiss Violet und teeth. Williams’ Holder-Top combat the inroads of decay 
Toilet Water, a delicately -~ Shaving Stick, affording a Williams’ Carnation 
scented preparation, as re- Williams’ Cold Cream, a firm grip for the fingers. The Talcum Powder, the finish- 
freshing as it is pleasant dainty, soothing preparation shorter the stick becomes, the ing touch to a delightful shave, 
Williams’ Violet Talc of the most delicate skin. more you appreciate the agreeably satisfying in its 
Powder, of exquisite fine- holder-top device. fineness and delicacy 
ness and dainty odor. used to Williams’ Jersey Cream Williams’ Luxury Shav- Williams’ Jersey Cream 
keep the skin In perfect con- Toilet Soap, for the constant ing Cream, which gives the Toilet Soap, the ideal soap 
lition after the trying effects daily use of the woman who rich, abundant lather ina to keep the hands and face 
of wind and weather and also appreciates a soap that leaves most luxurious form. “ The smooth and refreshed in all 
fter the bath the skin smooth and efreshed. jast word in Shaving Cream.’ weathers. 


Either of these sets, in a box of extremely artistic design, may be obtained wherever Williams’ 
a Preparations are sold. If your dealer does not supply you we will send you, 
<= postpaid, for 24c in stamps, either the ““Men’s Set”’ or ““‘Women’s Set.’ 


Address: THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


135 Maple Ave 
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Conn. 
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uncle went cuttin’ off his own flesh and blood to 
leave everythin’ to that snob of an Alfonso, 
what the doose did he expect? And as for 
Rose ie 

His eves wavered. 
floor. 

“| don’t know how you found it all out, but, 
after all, what difference does it make? Take 
me away — to the guillotine, if you like! If 1 
wanted money, it was only for her. And now 
gone, why shouldn’t | go too? Rose! 


Rose!” 


He collapsed upon the 


she’s 


Rose! 
Vil 


EXT morning, Fanny Gordon, paler than 

usual, sat in her little salon, facing the 
Vicomte de Chatellerault and the Chief of the 
secret Service. 

“After all,” she observed, almost apologeti- 
cally, “it was only a question of getting the 
right idea at the beginning — woman’s intui- 
tion, as you very justly say, Chief! As, for in- 
stance, those lines of ancient doggerel that | 
from the window—it’s merely an 
acrostic. Read downward, Vicomte, the first 
letter of each line!”’ 

‘“‘C-l-o-c-h-e,”” read the Vicomte; 
burst of admiration, “‘ Bravo!” 

**Cloche bell!” repeated the Chief slowly. 
‘Hum — very simple, as you say. For it was 
a bell that we heard beneath the wall, was it 
not, when Sir Geoffrey knocked there in the 
picture gallery last night!”’ 

Fanny nodded. “But how many nights had 
he and his accomplice knocked, in other parts 
of the house, before they heard that answering 
tinkle from beneath the wall to assure them 
that the hiding-place of tradition was found? 
Ah! it was not a dull idea, to utilize the 
ancient legend of the three death knocks, not 
only in order to sound the walls but also 
to lend a supernatural air to the murder 
which later would be necessary to clear the 
house and make the removal of the treasure 
possible.” 

“The murder!” the Chief excitedly. 
“Now, voung lady, since vour wit has fathomed 
a secret which, for the first time in twenty-two 
vears, has left me baffled, | await your explana- 
tion. If not by supernatural means, then how 
did the murderer escape from the sealed cham- 
ber after dealing the death-blow to the Duc de 
Vaucaire?”’ 

“He did not escape, monsieur!”’ 

“But you mad that 
empty! 

‘Because, messieurs, the Duc de Vaucaire 
was alone when he died.” 


ce ypied 


then, in a 


Sa id 


are room was 


The two men sprang to their feet. “But 
it has already been demonstrated that suicide 
was impossible!”’ 

“The Duc de Vaucaire did not die a suicide.” 

“Mademoiselle, explain — explain!” 

“Messieurs,” returned Fanny solemnly, “| 
will ask you now to combine in your minds 
several detached circumstances of which the 
significance, it seemed, was revealed to me and 
not to you. Those knockings, which, if we 
accepted them as an attempt to profit by the 
secret of the ancient rhyme, showed so intimate 
a knowledge of family secrets, so close a know- 
ledge also of the Duke’s character, who, in his 
devout attachment to tradition, might well be 
expected to conceal his treasure nowhere else 
but in the hereditary hiding-place of his race. 
Then, also, there was the question of the oppor- 
tunity to knock on the walls. All of which cir- 
cumstances narrowed down an inquiry to mem- 
bers of the Duke’s immediate household. Of 
the two who might be supposed to possess 
sufficient intelligence for such an attempt, 
secret inquiry proved one nephew to possess 
the spotless character of a model priest; the 
other ——.”’ 


Ki UT Sir Geoffrey possessed an excellent 

character!” cried the Chief, aggrieved. 
“His bills, his club dues, his gambling debts, 
all were promptly paid. His reputation —— ” 

“Was above suspicion, Chief, in his relations 
with other men! But, American though | am, 
something told me that when a man embarks 
on a secret and perilous enterprise, not only) 
the springs of his action but the confidante of 
nis crime must be sought rather in a member of 
my own sex. My inquiries, therefore, were 
limited to Sir Geoffrey Ffvles’ relations with 
women; and | found that for the past three 
years he had been the lover of the notorious 
Rose d’Artigny famed as a sort of female 
Apache, who by her beauty and fierce rapacity 
for money had driven countless men to 
crime. 

“At the same time, | found that the woman 
who had obtained admittance to the household 
as chambermaid, and who had contrived to get 
herself discharged on the very night of the 
crime, answered to the same physical descrip- 
tion as Mademoiselle d’Artigny — to the ver\ 
fact of the downy strip on the back of the neck 
a bizarre distinction of which Rose, it appeared, 
was inordinately vain and would not have 
removed even to escape possible detection 
Besides, what detection did she have to fear 
Taking, no doubt, alternate nights, the 
thumped the walls of the old house at their 
leisure, till at last in the picture gallery their 
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SONG BURNING PIPE ANDO 
CIGARETTE rToBAacce 


= “HE others are going to give him neckties 
»..° @ and slippers and handkerchiefs and what not. 
you are stumped and just don’t know what to 
get, take this little tip from Santa Claus—just you 
_ slip, around to any tobacco shop and tell the 
_. Man you want a one-pound glass humidor full of 
Prince Albert. He will fix you up a spanking 

__ fife Christmas package and you can slip it om the 
’ thantel for Him. Maybe you don’t know what a 
crackerjack Christmas present P. A. makes, but 
take it from your Uncle Nicholas—that father, 
husband, brother or sweetheart of yours will 
a a mental note that “there’s one woman 

h 


o understands a man.” The pungent, spicy 

ma of P. A. adds to the Christmasy smell of the 
hibuse. He will be glad you chose P. A., because 
he knows he can smoke all he wants during 
his holiday without a burned tongue or parched 
throat. Prince Albert can’t bite anyone’s tongue. 
Our patented process removes the bite. Buy 
that package now witile the stores have plenty. 


P. A. is also sold in 10c tidy red tins; 5c toppy red 
bags and in pound and half-pound tin humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Do not leave the 
question of house 
heating to others 


You pay the coal bills, you suffer 
if the heat isn’t there, you get 
the drudgery if constant care is 
demanded. Therefore youarethe 
interested party. For that reason 
we have written a Heat Primer 
expressly for you—a primer that 
tells you, in simple language, just 
the things you should know before 
taking up the heat question with 
your steamfitter. The Primer, 


What Heat for 


Your House 


(Sent free on request) 


is a book of facts, backed by the expe- 
nence of a house that has been building 
successful heating plants for over 35 
years. Send for the Primer, read it 
and then talk to your heater man. 


Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
248 James Street 


Syracuse, N. Y. 























Pierce Service in PB all Principal Cities 
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perseverance was rewarded by the answering 
bell that they had hoped to hear.” 
UT, mademoiselle—the murder, the 
murder!” 

“The simplest business in the world! You 
noticed that little shred of black and scarlet 
floss attached to the handle of the knife? Yes, 
but | think you did not notice the gray camel’s- 
hair dressing-gown, presented by Sir Geoffrey 
Ffyles to the Abbé Fornarini on the very night 
of the ball, so the housekeeper informed me — 
though, as | told you, Sir Geoffrey himself 
denied ever having seen such a garment. That 
wrapper, messieurs, was secured about the 
waist by a cord of black and scarlet silk — 
which the housekeeper, when | saw her, was 
changing for black. | carried off a tassel, Even 
under the microscope, that red and black floss 
proved to be precisely identical with the scrap 
that remained upon the knife.’ 

“Yes! but, even so——”’ 

“Even so, we might deduce merely a detail 
of the dastardly attempt to fasten the crime on 
the abbé — like jostling him so that it should be 
he, and not Sir Geoffrey, whose head broke the 
window and destroyed the legendary verse; 
like stealing the very knife from the collection 
of the returned missionary —that strange 
savage weapon, half knife and half javelin, 
weighted at its tip to assure greater accuracy of 
aim.” 

““ Mademoiselle, | begin to see 

“Which you will do entirely when I tell you 
that my searches with the ladder revealed to 
me the presence of that same silk in yet a third 
place.” She paused a moment, lifting her hand 
in an impressive gesture. “In the iron crossbar 
of that old-fashioned bed canopy, immediately 
above the place marked X to indicate the 
wound, there clung a shred of black and scarlet 
floss. Do you see now?” 

“Almost! Ah, mon Dieu! But —— 





”? 


O you remember, messieurs, that loop of 
gray twine — not ancient, as we thought, 
but ordinary string of modern commerce 
that hung attached to the old-fashioned bell-pul! 
where it entered the wall? That loop of twine 
when tested, proved exactly of the length to 
reach the point in the bed’s canopy where the be- 
traying floss still clung — that frail silk loop 
which held the sword of Damocles suspended 
all night above the sleeping Duke. Then, when 


he awoke in the morning and pulled the bell- 
cord, the brass triangle of its mechanism flew 
around, the twine was jerked suddenly taut, 
and snapped the loop of flimsy floss to which it 
was attached. 


The silk broke, down came the 
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Make Your Home Sanitary 


HIS powerful, odorless disinfectant is also a concentrated cleanser 
* [tick comes in powdered form and dissolves in hot or cold water. 

When sifted into the sink it cleanses the drain pipes immediately, 
removing all traces of grease and sediment, rendering your sink clean, 
sweet and free from odors. If the sink pipes or those of the bath tub 
or closet become clogged sift a little powdered Eagle Lye into them, 
pour in a little water, either hot or cold, and Presto, you have accom- 
plished almost instantly what a plumber would have charged you several 
dollars to perform. Furthermore, you have rendered these places sanitary 
and accomplished considerable towards the maintenance of a clean, 
hygienic home. 


EAGLE LYE 


The Odorless Disinfectant 


has many uses in the home. A small amount of it sifted into the garbage 
can will destroy odors and change the garbage can from an ill odored, 
disease breeding place into an object of real utility and cleanliness. 
But these are only a few of the many uses of this wonderful concen- 
trated disinfectant and cleanser. Ask your grocer for a can of it. It 
costs only ten cents and the results of its use will surprise you. FULL 
DIRECTIONS ON EVERY CAN. IF YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST 
CAN'T SUPPLY YOU WITH EAGLE LYE-SEND US 
HIS NAME AND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS WHERE- 
UPON WE WILL MAIL YOU POSTPAID A LARGE 
CAN AND A COPY OF OUR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET WHICH WILL SHOW YOU HOW TO 
KEEP YOUR HOUSE CLEAN, SWEET AND 
SANITARY AT A MINIMUM EXPENSE. 


To all Users of Eagle Lye this book is Free upon request. 


EAGLE LYE WORKS 


17-S. STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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A tempting relish 
having the true tomato taste 


BLUE jABEL’ 
KETCHUP 


Keeps After Opening 


$$$ 


Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that the 
natural flavor is retained; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles —this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 








Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables, you will 
find equally as pleasing as 
Blue Label Ketchup. 


“Original Menus” is an interest- 
ing booklet, full of suggestions 
Sor the hostess and busy house- 

wife. Writefor it today, giving 

your grocersname.and men 
ttoning this magazine. 


Curtice Brothers Co, 
Rochester. N. Y. 
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knife — not in the heart or throat as an assassin 
would choose, but in that singular part of the 
body of which we have already spoken, but 
which, alas, proved to be deadly enough.” 

Solemnly the Chief rose and extended his 
hand. 

“Mademoiselle, | compliment you — you 
and America! You have done excellently 
And though the reward offered is, doubtless, a 
mere bagatelle for a lady like you, | will see 
that the fifteen thousand francs are paid to you 
without delay. And now, one or two small 
remaining points. Why did the Duke not se 
it when he went to bed, that horrible blade sus- 
pended there above his head?” 

“You forget, monsieur, his prejudices! From 
his home electric light was excluded. And by 
candle-light, especially when one goes to bed 
wearied by a ball, one sees little.” 

“And the woman, Rose d’Artigny how did 
it happen ; 

“Monsieur, what more natural than, having 
betrayed her master, she should betray also 
her lover? On the night of the ball, knowing 
that, by the obstinate kindliness of his uncle, Sir 
Geoffrey was forced to sleep out, she thought 
to accomplish a fine stroke of business by rifling 
the Vaucaire hoard alone. The final knocks 
with which she resought the exact spot were 
doubtless those you heard when you sat at sup- 
per, Vicomte! And it was probably at the very 
moment that you dashed upstairs to the picture 
gallery that the wretched woman, in her alarm 
swung the secret door to upon herself. Ignorant 
of the fact that the police prevented her lover 
from coming, she waited. He came at last, as 
we know too late!” 


Ks ADEMOISELLE,” said the Vicomte 
suddenly, ‘one last point! Those 


cushions beneath the mattress — how did you 
know they were there?” 

“1 took it for granted that, having set their 
trap, they would not risk the chance that their 
predestined victim might lie on the wrong side 
of the bed! And, by a system of carefull) 
graded cushions, it was easy to insure that, even 
in his sleep, his body should slip to the point 
where they desired it to be, beneath the knile 
Cleverly designed, was it not? And now, if you 
won’t think me too frivolous, I’m going to shake 
off these gruesome horrors that I’ve been living 
among — and, if you'll excuse me, I’m going 
straight down to the summer sale of the Gal- 
eries Lafayette. They announce bargains in 
peignoirs and in trimmed hats!” 


Next month—The Orchid of Sudden Death - 
Fanny Gordon’s fourth adventure. 
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“1! Gift Case 























ie A quality and 
did richness that will 
alo appeal to the 

veh most fastidious. 
fling 

ocks 

i. 

re CONTAINING: 


over Vest Pocket Kodak, with Kodak Anastigmat 
; lens. Hand Carrying Case, of imported 


Mose satin finish leather in a shade of soft brown 
- that is in perfect harmony with the deep 
their 

. blue of the silk lined container. 

efulls 

- It solves that Christmas Problem. 

if you 

sha 

te Fifteen Dollars at your Kodak Dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N.Y. 
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“Have You a Little Fairy’ 
Ce in Your Home?” 








ERRY CHRISTMAS to all 
the little Fairies in all the 
happy house- 
holds in this 
goodly land. 


s 
And Merry 
Christmas 


to all their 
proud parents, from 
the makers of 


FAIRY SOAP 


@It isthe“ little Fairies” of this 
country,and their parents, 
who have helped us to make 
Fairy Soap so popular. 
@ Fairy Soap is always white, 
clean, pure and sweet—the 
oval, floating cake fits the hand— 
and we couldn't make it cost any 
more unless we hid its goodness 
with expensive scents. yee 
\& 


@ Include Fairy Soap in § 
your good resolutions for Jit 


the New Year. 


(THE NK: FAIRBANK company) 
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TOM ROWLAND— PEANUTS 


BY 
EDWARD 


MOTT ml 


WOOLLEY 





HEN Tom Rowland was born, down 

at Norfolk, Virginia, about ninety 

years ago, nobody had ever heard 

of hot-roasted, double-jointed pea- 
nuts —anickel a bag. The peanut had not yet 
found any place in the hearts of the American 
people, nor in their stomachs; and the small boy 
of that unhappy day ate bread and molasses 
when he was hungry between meals. 

Tom Rowland is living to-day — still in Nor- 
folk. They call him Thomas B. Rowland now, 
and in Virginia he is held in affectionate esteem 
as the father of the American peanut. Down 
there they will tell you that he was the man who 
first saw a commercial opportunity in peanuts, 
and was the original promoter of this product as 
an item of trade. 


Peanuts the Best Distributed Product 
in the United States 


T is hard to believe that peanuts were once 
hard to sell — that people didn’t want them, 
and had to be shown. Yet it is a fact that the 
business story of the peanut is one of indefatiga- 
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ble publicity and salesmanship. Virginia was 
the original battle-ground whence emanated the 
first early effort to establish this produet in com- 
merce. And Virginia is still the center of the 
peanut-handling industry. Thomas B. Row- 
land and his group of one-time associates have 
been succeeded by bigger groups, and by 
clusters of “ great peanut ‘“‘factories”; but 
Norfolk still holds the lead. Norfolk and 
Suffolk clean, handle, and ship the bulk of 
American peanuts. 

Probably it would not be putting it too 
strongly to say that peanuts are the best known 
and best distributed product in the United 
States. No matter where you go, you find 
them on sale — in every city, town, and village; 
at country fairs and cross-roads stores; on rail- 
road trains; at the circus. Norare they a mere 
passive product — they have aggressive sales- 
manship back of them. You can’t walk the 
streets or gO on a journey or sit on your own 
porch without being tempted continually to buy 
peanuts. Therefore you and your fellow citi- 
zens, big and little, ate nineteen million bushels of 
the home-grown varieties last year, and called 
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A 
Unique Combination 
of Dairy Cow 
Qualities 


Persistency in milk. richness of milk. 
economy of production, large yield. 
beauty of dairy type. breeding true to 
type. longevity. adaptability to dif- 
ferent foods and different climates. 
Are you considering what breed of 
dairy cow to buy? Don't make up 
your mind until you have written us 
for free booklet of reliable Jersey facts. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23d St., New York City 
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Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 


tn your ho 
s pa 





Wise mente ateted. 
beok af the Vosee Pianos d a for ut 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














for more. The deficit, about five million bush- 
els, had to be imported. The value of the 
American crop was about $18,000,000. 


The Man Who ‘*Discovered’’ Peanuts 


HOMAS B. ROWLAND of Norfolk views 

all this with serene satisfaction, as h 
looks back to the days when peanuts wer 
called “‘nigger trash” in Virginia, and wer 
practically unknown in America cutside of that 
State. A good many men have had a part in 
the rise of this product in commerce, but Row 
land antedates them all. He was the origina! 
peanut man, and the one who did more than 
anybody else in the early days to promote pea- 
nuts as an article of trade. Furthermore, he i 
the only one of those old-time peanut enthusi- 
asts who still lives. 

Not only has Mr. Rowland outlived all his 
early associates, but he has outlived his famil\ 
and he has almost cutlived the Norfolk he knew 
when Rowland Brothers’ Wharf was the peanut 
center of the country. But he still stands stal- 
wart, tall, and commanding, and he might pass 
for a man in his seventies. His favorite resting- 
place is the suite of the Norfolk Board of Trad 
and Business Men’s Club on Plume Street 
where he can meet the peanut men of to-da\ 
Norfolk is full of peanut men now — the men 
who buy and ship the two and a half millior 
bags that pass through that city in a year 
and who run the great cleaning and shell 
ing plants. 

Rowland is a mere spectator now. Yet he 
more than that, in a way. He is the only peanut 
historian in the world, in all probability. As 
the author of one of the most curious diaries 
existence, he holds a peculiar distinction, e\ 
now, in peanut affairs. It is literally a peanut 
diary, begun in 1867 and continued for almost 
forty years — a chronological record of the ris: 
of peanuts in commerce. 

Even before the Civil War, Rowland Brothers 
who were produce merchants in Norfolk 
had made some attempt to get New York com- 
mission men to sell peanuts. The Rowla 
firm at that time was the oldest business hous 

in Virginia, having been established in 1806 
the Rowland boys’ father. This elder Rowland 
by the way, owned a clipper ship; and 
was one of the first, if not the very first 
install steamboat service between Norfolk : 
New York. 

When the war began, Thomas Rowland 
tered the Confederate service, and was sent 
Europe as a captain to buy supplies and to out q 
fit blockade-runners. In this work he spen! | 
four years; and then, when the war ended, 
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First to Reach the Goal 


For the past twelve months we have sold 
more than twice as many electric cars as any 
other maker of vlectric pleasure vehicles. 

Our volume of business has now reached 
such a point as to permit the giving of maxi- 
mum quality and atthe same time substan- 
tial price reductions. Electric car prices have 
been high, due to lack of sufficient output. 


Not r 
With Bevel Gear Axle 
4-pass. Brougham Rear Seat Drive - 2550 
pass. Brougham Front Seat Drive - 800 
(Pr 


It is a delusion to suppose that small 
production means better quality. It re- 
quires quantity to produce quality. The 
large manufacturer can make a better car, 
with better materials and better workman- 
ship than the small manufacturer, who 
does near-accurate hand work instead of 
absolutely accurate machine work. 


Send for our new catalogue in 


Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Builders of the 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles in the world 


sae : > 





lQl4g pr , 
With Worm Gear Axle 
Gent an’s R ister . - $2500 
4-pa Brougham Rear Seat Drive 2850 
5-p B , Det t Duplex Drive - 3000 
h De 

“ Detroit Electric” 

~<= TITTIES ke 
4 + e _. . -f . 
TTT: Sts } Beas Sem? 
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ORevillon Freres 


rownote 723 


Fars 


It will help you in the 
selection of your Christmas 
furs if you have at hand our 
this year’s book 
of Fur Fashions, 
"Furs for 1913." 
We will send it 
to you with our 
compliments 
and the name of 
the nearest dealer who can 
show you the furs. Address 
Dept. H. 


The Revillon label is an abso- 
lute guarantee of genuineness, cor- 
rect style and —___ 

. \Revillon Freres 
skilful work- a ea- 

, “NS 
manship. - 


19 West 34th Street, New York 
Lendor Paris 











came back to Norfolk and reéntered the 
produce business. 

Virginia was in the midst of a vast ruin 
that included commerce and agriculture. For 
a while Rowland dealt largely in beans and 
peas, for they were crops quickly and easily 
raised. But before long he took up peanuts 
again, because he believed they possessed possi- 
bilities far beyond the common vegetable crops, 
and he knew that Virginia sadly needed a staple 
product. He knew, too, that peanuts grew 
splendidly in Virginia soil. 


Persuading Virginia Farmers to Raise 
Peanuts 


T that time no one else seems to have seen 

any future in this crop. Here and there, 
in Virginia and North Carolina, the farmers had 
little garden patches of peanuts, for the African 
slaves had brought in the seed long before. But 
as a money crop peanuts had absolutely no 
value. Nobody had ever dreamed that some 
day peanuts would be on sale on the street- 
corners in every city and village in the land. 
The small boy had never heard the song of the 
peanut-roaster — that song which tantalizes 
millions of small boys to-day. 

Norfolk was very small in those days, and the 
farmers themselves brought in their product, 
ferrying it across the Elizabeth River — those 
of them who lived to the westward. Rowland 
knew them personally, and he began talking 
peanuts tothem. Then, as he was able to buy 
small quantities from their gardens, he shipped 
the nuts to New York and asked the commission 
men to sell them. 

The commission men wrote back that they 
couldn’t. Peanuts! Who wanted peanuts? 
They might be all right for niggers down South, 
but they were poor trash for white folks any- 
where! Why should people up North bother 
with them, when they could get real nuts, that 
didn’t have to be washed and roasted? 

But Thomas Rowland and his brother be- 
lieved in peanuts, and knew them to be nutri- 
tious and tasty. Besides, they needed all th 
business they could get, and, despite th 
clammy enthusiasm in New York, they shipped 
more peanuts up there on consignment. 


How Peanuts Got Their Selling Start 


HIS was before the peanut diary was begun, 

and there is no record of those early trans- 
actions. But in both Norfolk and New York 
there are various versions of the manner in 
which peanuts got their first real selling star! 
in the metropolis. 
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Electric Trucks for Every Service 


O-DAY the Electric 

Truck is used in 125 

different lines of trade 
—in 41 of the 48 states. “It 
has followed the sun around 
the world and the faithful, 
efficient Electric is doing 
yeoman service in Canada, 
Cuba, England, Germany, 
China, South Africa, Brazil, 
Siam, Australia and the 


Phillipine Islands. 


From an engineering stand- 
point, it is conceded that 
the Electric is setting the 
pace in simplicity of design 




















BOSTON 


Electric Vehicle 


and construction—economy. 
Electric Trucks are cutting 
costs where hills are un- 
known as well as in such 
hilly centres as Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City and 
San Francisco — efficiency. 


Send for this Book Today 
“The Story of the 
Electric Truck” 


The facts and figures that you want 
to know about the Electric Truck are 
contained in this beautifully printed 
book of 32 pages—yours on request. 
Cost of operation—actual photographs 
of newest model Electric Trucks. Send 
for it today. Kindly address Dept. I 


























Association of America 


124 W4lndSr. New York 
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Health is a scientific development—a culture. | aa x hie Th Wye 


It is not to be found in panaceas of any descrip- 
tion. Health is too vital, too strenuous, too ener- | 
getic and expansive, for bottle or box to hold it. i 





In every permanent recovery the patient must be | \ 
practically re-created; the sick man must be put 
off and the healthy man put on; the invalid must 
grow out of invalidism. 


At the Battle Creek Sanitarium the causes of ill 
health are determined by the most exact and 
thorough-going methods known to modern med- 
ical science. 


CL EO AEE nc ae 
een earner RI eer 


Then follows a course of health-building adapted | 
to each patient's individual needs—a pleasing 
and enjoyable program planned for each day with | 
real “rest” and health betterment in view. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium system of health 

' building is fully explained in our new Illustrated 
Prospectus which will be mailed free on request. 
Write for it today. 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium | Oe 
Battle Creek Michigan 
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One version, told by a peanut dealer in Nor- 
folk, runs something like this — though Thomas 
Rowland only laughs when he hears the story: 

There was a darky in Norfolk who was 
yut of a job, and one day he shuffled into the 
Rowland store. 

“Marse Tom,” he said, with a wave of his 
irm, “‘dat floor am pow’ ful dirty. Reckon dem 
peanuts am a.mighty bad ’vention for dis yeah 


stoh! Reckon I’s de niggah yo’-all wants round 
veah — I’s a pow ful handy niggah wid de mop!” 


“Never mind the floor,” returned Rowland. 

Never mind the floor, Sam. It'll be dirtier 
than it is now before we are through with pea- 
But I reckon you are the nigger we want, 
anvway. You've got a voice like a steamboat 
whistle. What I want you todo, Sam, is to take 
a basket of peanuts out on the street and shout, 
as loudly as vou can: ‘Hot-roasted peanuts 
five cents a cup!’ Now, let yourself loose!”’ 

According to the tradition, Sam’s success as a 
yeanut peddler got to the ears of some Italians 
in New York, who took the tip and began hawk- 
ing peanuts up there. 

But, according to an old wholesale peanut 
dealer in New York, an Italian commission mer- 
chant is entitled to the credit of sending out 
the first peanut venders on his own initiative. 
\s this story has it, the Rowlands had loaded 
down this particular commission man so that he 
despaired of working off his consignments of 
peanuts in any ordinary way. Therefore he 
roasted some of the nuts on his own stove, and 
put them into the hands of two of his country- 
men who were peddlers in Manhattan. The 
experiment was successful, and other Italian 
peddlers took up peanuts. 


nuts. 


the Peanut-Vending Idea 
West 


ltalians Carry 
through the 


T any rate, the vending of peanuts seems to 
have been begun on a systematic plan by 
Italians, and was almost monopolized by them 
for many years. They chiefly were responsible 
for the growth of the trade during the ten years 
following the war. New York, Boston, and 
ncinnati became the principal wholesale cen- 
ers, and in these cities Italian commission men 
tablished a hard-and-fast system for recruiting 
nd financing peddlers of their own race, and 
ling them out on the streets to sell peanuts. 
‘most any Italian with a big voice could get a 
sh-cart and a bag of peanuts on credit; but 
was obliged to sell a certain quantity of nuts 
hin a given time, or the cart was taken away 
im him and he was refused further supplies. 
This was a great stimulus, and it was rarely 
at the Italians failed to the 
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Any minute you may 


need it— 





New-Skin 


Getting off a car, getting in a cab, locking 


your desk, shaving—in any ordinary, hum- 
drum way you may cut your hand, or break 
the skin somewhere— 


At that moment you need New-Skin, to kill 
germs that may be in the wound, and to 
prevent infection from without. 


Carry New-Skin with you— 
it comes in 10c size for thepocket. See directions and 
circular. At druggists. Or send us 25c in otemge 
for Home Size by Parcel Post. Address Dept. H 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 















Great 
after 


Shaving 





Quickly relieves 


SMARTING and CUTS 
Atall Druggists 25a0450'a jar 


FREE OFFER — To anyone who has not used 


Mentholatum we will send a sample on request, or for 
ten cents in coin a large trial size package. 


The Mentholatum Co., 151 Seneca St., Buffallo, N. Y. 
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Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effect ve treatment, avoiding drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired w th every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of suc- 
cessful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your druggist or from 
us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St. , New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





“Used while you sleep a 































DELICATE CHILDREN 
respond quickly to the strengthening and 
body-building virtues of Vinol because it 
7 contains in delicious combination two 
famous tonics—the medicinal elements 
‘ of the finest Cod Liver Oil and peptonate 
of iron— but no oil. Children love it —it 
restores appetite and creates strength. 
Its superiority as a tonic reconstructor 
in all weak, run-down Conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 


| For sale by one druggist in a place. 
: Look for the Vinol store where you live 


Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 













required output. There was a profit of a hun- 
dred per cent on the goods, but a quarter of this 
weni to the promoters. And, as they had the 
goods all in their own hands, the peddlers had 
no alternative. There was no general trade in 
peanuts in those days; practically the whole prod- 
uct was taken by these Italian commission men. 

Cincinnati was the great peanut mart of the 
West during that epoch, and from that city hun- 
dreds of Italians carried the peanut-vending 
idea through the Middle and Western States. 
Some of them settled in the larger centers and 
became wholesale dealers themselves, serving, 
in turn, a fresh batch of peddlers, whom they 
financed and started out to bawl the virtues of 
the hot-roasted luxury. Many Italians came to 
America with the express purpose of selling pea- 
nuts, for the business was much magnified in the 
visions of far-off Italy. It was popularly sup- 
posed, over there, that Americans were vora- 
cious for peanuts. 


Peanuts Cause Race Riots 


EANWHILE, other nationalities had tried 
togetintothegame. InChicagotherewas 
a riot between the Italians and the Irish; but the 
Irish peddlers depended on bricks, while the Ital- 
ians used stilettos. The result was that the 
Irish quit peanuts. In after years the Greeks 
took up the fight, and a bitter war waged, in 
which blood often flowed. Gradually the 
Greeks usurped the field and the Italians re- 
treated, until to-day you will find the street 
market occupied almost entirely by the 
former race. But they are not such aggressive 
salesmen as their foes; and peanuts, while on 
sale everywhere, are not pushed as they were. 
While these developments were going on, it 
was up to Virginia to furnish the product; and 
without a persistent group of men in Norfolk 
and vicinity, of whom Thomas Rowland was the 
most conspicuous, Virginia wouldn’t have done 
so. There was a great apathy among the farm- 
ers; it was difficult for them to look on peanuts 
as anything except the “nigger trash” they had 
always considered them. It took the continu- 
ous influence of this group of peanut dealers to 
increase the acreage from year to year and carr) 
out the expanding possibilities of the business. 
Among these men were L. F. Bain of Wakefield, 
P. D. Gwaitney of Smithfield, J. D. Pretlow of 
Southampton County, and K. B. Ellictt and 
B. H. Vellines of Norfolk. Mr. Bain and Mr. 
Vellines were especially active in the develop- 
ment of machinery for cleaning the raw nuts and 
separating them from the vines. 
As for Rowland, he talked peanuts incessant!) 
to the farmers, made himself an authority, and 
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her beauty! 


goes down. 


and the massage will 


“Massage your face with A.D.S. Perox- 
ide Cream. Itis one of the few face prep- 
arations that are helpful andnotharmful. 

“Deep draughts of air into the lungs 
force rich, red blood into the pale face 
and with the help of Peroxide Cream 


“‘ Paint your cheeks from the Inside.” 





is a mild skin-whitener. 


and blotchy skin. 


“You know, A.D.S. Peroxide Cream 


“Tt carries a small quantity of Peroxide 
—just enough to aid in the antiseptic and beautifying work it does. 

“It chases tan and freckles away and in connection with plenty of fresh air 
corrects a sallow, expressionless skin. 

“It removes poisonous dust from the pores which causes pimples, blackheads 
Does not grow hair. 


‘*You, who possess beauty and girlish contour of cheek and neck now, need never 
suffer the disadvantage of a bad skin if you take my advice and use A.D.S. Perox- 
ide Cream night and morning.” 


A. D. S. Peroxide Cream ("zn 


REAM 


bad 








| Actual 25 _Cent Size 
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Pimples disappear—quick. 


Co-operative manufactur- 
ing in their own big New 
York laboratories (like the 
big co-operative societies in 
Europe), enables 17,000 
druggists and physicians, the 
A.D.S. to supply A. D. S. 
Peroxide Cream for the 
same money 


Twice the Quantity 
Double the Quality 

This big jar of Peroxide Cream 
contains as much as any 50c high 
grade American cream on the market 
—containsas much as any dollar im- 
ported French Cream. 

And you'll agree that A.D.S. 
Peroxide Cream (Trademark PE R- 
ED/X0O) is better in quality than 
the highest priced cream you ever 
used—imported or otherwise—Or you 
can have your money back. 

Sold by 17,000 A.D. S. drug stores. 
If there is none in your town you 
will be enabled to get A, D. S. Pere- 
dixo Cream by sending 25c. to 


American 


Druggists Syndicate 
Greater New York 





$250 to $10,000 

Will be Paid 
Seventeen thousand leading drug- 
gists of America—The American 
Druggists Syndicate, offer this 
reward to Manufacturing Chem- 
ists and their employees, College 
Professors and Students, Tech- 
nical Chemists, Physicians, Drug- 
gists and their clerks who can 
improve(for the purpose intended) 
the formula of A. D. S. Peroxide 
Cream 











Any reader can have a sample of 
A. D. S. Peredixo Cream who 
fills out this coupon and encloses 
2c stamp. S 


————— 
— 


“Paint Your Cheeks From the Inside!” 


AS the good advice seriously 
given by a physician toa young 
girl who asked how to retain 
Continuing, the 
doctor said: “Take brisk, long walks in 
the early morning and after the sun 











2 Am. Druggists Syndicate, 
, 218-240 Borden Ave. 
1, City 
Send me sample of Peredixo 
Cream for which please find 2c. 
stamp 
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Give Him or Her a Karpen Christmas Chair 
Useful - are most appreciated and nothing you could e satisfaction or money will be cheerfully refunded. 
select would contribute more in comfort than a big easy chair ts Furniture is so good that we want you to know 
for the fireside which is a daily luxury in the hours of leisure © who makes it, hence we put our trade-mark on each piece. 
and a constant reminder of the hen shopping insist on being 
donor. No chair ever equalled in Ke shown furniture bearing this trade- 
made with te new ity those a ] LLP CD mark and refuse substitutesclaimed 

made wi new Karpenesque be “} K 

alee oe =, we have Guara eed’ Upholstered Furniture” , neh a 
ted for many of our better Book “14” containing many pages 
pieces. ‘ “ur sa) | (tur e showing how furniture is 
_ When you give a Karpen made. Hundreds of photographic 
Chair you are sure the gift is the very best you can buy. _ reproductions of ‘actual pieces suitable for any room in any 





construction and 
sands of different pieces are guaranteed 





Uphe 


Is the standard of quality in materials, 
design. Ail of the thou- 


home priced within the means of the average family. 
When writing specify Book “14,” mention this magazine 
to —_ and ask for the name of the Karpen Dealer in your locality. 


Furniture S. Karpen & Bros., Karpen Bldg., Chicago 


Karpen Bldg., New York 20 Sudbury St., Boston 
: (30) 











WORK SHOPS 


F wood and metal workers, w 
steam power, equipped with 
all 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER °°" 
MACHINERY bids 
on jobs and give greater profit on the work. 


Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, Ill. 








Over 80,000 in Use § 
Mostly sold by recommen- 
dation, For Personal Desk 
or General Office. 
It checks mental calculations, 
Handsome Moroccocase free, 
Buy Thru Your Stationer. 
W rit tr ~ wey 


pg) a 10 
Addi coos Machine 


“Tl llL_|\ 


RK. Ganeher, A, A Co., 
: \etuhinties Subtract t 


119 W. Broadway. New L. Cit 


Agents Wanted 


Paddington 
Pants-Presser 










Works 
While You veel 
Three articles in one Abso- 
lutely perfect pressing over night. Use it 30 days. Mofiey refunded 
if not satisfactory Send for illustrated Price Catalogue 
PADDINGTON SALES & MFG. CO., Dept. A. 244 East 52nd Street, N. Y.- 


Pants-Presser, Stretcher and Hanger 


OR MADE. Print 
Your Own Cards. 
Press $5. Larger $18 








a Money Save 





Circulars, Book, Newspaper. 

Rotary $60. Saves aay & Print for others. All 
rules sent. Write factory for Press catalog, 

E, Cards, Paper, Outfits, Samples printing. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


WANT TO GO TO COLLEGE? 


We will prepare ycu for entrance to Law, Medical, Engineering 
or Pharmacy School. Write immediately for full information 
on our “Self-Help Plan” and new “Home Study Courses." 

BROOKS CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Dept. M.C., Schiller Bidg., Chicago. 


easy. 
TYP 








= 5 er 


Earn $1000 to $5000aYear 


Hundreds of positions now open, no 
experience required to get one of them. 
Write today for large list of openings 
offering you opportunities to earn good 
wages while you are learning, also testimo- 
nials from hundreds of our students who 
are now earning $100 to $500 a montb. 

Address nearest office. Dept, 118 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIA 
Galones Stew Vers, Tomer ee ot 








Brainy Foods 
vs. Stimulants 


“T was going to perdition through potas ee wrong foods, which 
roduced morbid cravings of all kinds. used to begin my day 
S taking stimulants to get through my responsible work, an 
end it with narcotics. ~' = power gone. Since taking brainy 
foods, I feel satisfied and happy Iam able to control my body 
|} and mind.” Brainy foods [ lean meats, green vegetables, fruits, 
etc.). when correctly combined and proportioned. produce a feel- 
ing of physical and mental well-being with indomitable will 


| pow 





Deficiency or excess of certain foods causes different diseases. 
rrect combinations and | uantities cure. Causes of the various 
diseases are specified in ew Brainy Diet,”’ sent for 10 gen. 
G. H. BRINELER, F Expert, Dept. 27 M, Washington, D. ©. 


For your own interests— patronize McClure manufacturers 


———— 
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1913] TOM ROWLAND — PEANUTS 








not only showed the people how to raise more 
peanuts, but how to improve the quality. Old- 
timers say that Rowland literally talked Vir- 
ginia into growing peanuts, while Gwaltney in- 
troduced the Spanish peanut — the little round 
nut — into North Carolina. This State now 
grows six million bushels a year — more than 
Virginia. Florida and Georgia grow more than 





P. T. BARNUM INTRODUCED PEANUTS IN HIS 
CIRCUS AND GAVE TREMENDOUS PUBLICITY 
TO THE VIRGINIA PRODUCT 


two million bushels apiece, and Alabama about 
a million and a half. In the Southwest, Texas 
is the chief peanut State, with a million bushels. 
In the whole United States, 219,000 farms 
report peanuts as a crop, with 870,000 as the 
total acreage. 


Rowland’s Peanut Diary 


OWLAND’S forty-year diary is a curious 

combination of statistical and personal 
information on the subject of peanuts. It is 
written in a large blank book such as account- 
ants use, and comprises several hundred thou- 
sand closely written words. A couple of printed 
books would be required to reproduce it. The 
diary is now in the possession of Mr. T. H. Bird- 
song, a peanut dealer of,Suffolk, Virginia, to 


| 
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The 


Christmas Stocking 
Number of 


ST. NICHOLAS 


is the one indispensable Christmas gift for the 
child you care for most. 


— 





STNICHOLAS “(4 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ~ 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS | wy ; 





It is crowded with pictures, stories and songs. 

Two paintings in full colors by Arthur 
Rackham, part of a “Mother Goose”’ series, 
prove anew the opinion of St. Nicholas, that 
nothing in art and literature is too good for 
children. 

“Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman,” Part 
III of the charming story by the best-loved 
writer for children, Annie Fellows Johnston, 
author of “ The Little Colonel” boeks. 

“The Field-Goal Art,” by Parke H. Davis, 
the Princeton member of the Foot-ball Rules 
Committee, is an article that no live boy can 
afford to miss. 

“The Baby Bears’ Second Adventure”’ is 
one of the many features for smaller boys and 
girls. 


St. Nicholas costs 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 


Solve an important part of 
your Christmas problem to- 
day, by sending 25 cents 
for this Christmas Stocking 
Number to 


THE CENTURY CO. 








31 East 17th Street New bi 
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$230 


AND UP 


MOORE'S west 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
For Christmas 





Give a Moore's and you are satisfied 
that your gift is the best of its kind 
and will be used daily with constantly 
increasing pleasure. You may buy a 
more expensive present, but none that 
will be valued more than a Moore’s 
Non-leakable fountain pen. 
There’s a Moore to suit every hand. For 
sale by dealers everywhere. 
unconditionally 


Every part of every Moore's is 


guaranteed, 

American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 

168 Devonshire Street - - Boston, Mass. 





UNDER BED 


> aon sl» 
. [a 


UGS 


ECAUSE the Underfeed successfully 
burns cheaper grades of hard and soft 
coal, you can divide your heating cost 

by twe or even three. Over 25,000 Under- 


feeds in use. 


reex Williamson 
Underfeedscitrs 


Produce in coldest weather more heat, 
cleaner heat and more even heat than ordi- 
nary heaters. Require /east attention in 
feeding, regulating and cleaning. Let us 
prove it. Mail coupon for FREE Book. 


426 W. Fifth St. 

pecx— WILLIAMSON 00. < CINCINNATI, 0. 

Sends _ Underfeed Func Boiler Book. 
(Indicate by X Book you desire) 


mae a - 
A ddre Ss —— = - — 














Name of my dealer 


_ LL 








whom its author consigned it a few years ago, 
when, feeling the tenure of his long life growing 
short, he wished to perpetuate it. 

It is not likely, however, that the public will 
ever know the full contents of this record; for 
on the fly-leaf, in Rowland’s handwriting, is 
administered a virtual oath of secrecy almost 
Masonic in its severity. 

The diary shows how absorbed Tom Rowland 
was in peanuts during his active career. It is 
nothing like any ordinary record of business; it 
is a personal and confidential transcript of his 
own peanut affairs and thoughts. Much of it 
is taken up with matters pertaining to markets, 
prices, and the like; but, sandwiched in, is pri- 
vate information about peanut men and peanut 
doings, along with philosophical comments and 
personal views. Some of the early rivals of the 
Rowlands would not have been gratified to 
read certain jottings about themselves. 

But, above all, the diary is interesting as an 
exemplification of the Rowland way of getting 
and recording information that he needed in his 
business. He kept an extraordinary watch on 
his competitors, carefully tabulating their sales 
and stocks; he frequently recapitulated the 
quantities of peanuts available in the different 
markets; and he was always able to put his 
finger on statistical and personal information 
that would guide him in his own procedures. 
It is easy to see from this diary how he main- 
tained his reputation as an authority in this one 
branch of commerce. 

The value of such a record is shown — and an 
interesting side-light thrown on the peanut 
business — by a story told by Frank D. Bain, 
secretary of the American Peanut Corporation 


in Norfolk. 
An Attempt to Corner Peanuts 


HERE is a good deal of speculation in pea- 
nuts,” he said, “‘and sometimes the mar- 
ket advances or declines several cents within a 
short time — according to the manipulation of 
the markets. A lot of money has been made 
and a lot lost that way. At one time a certain 
peanut dealer in this city attempted to corner 
the market. It was shortly after Joseph Leiter 
in Chicago had tried to run his celebrated corner 
in wheat, and had ended with his grand fiasco. 
“Certainly it did look much easier to corner 
peanuts; and this dealer thought he was smarter 
in his line than Joe Leiter was in grain. So he 
bought heavily. It was a year of a very short 
crop, and it did look as if the corner were going 
through and that all the peanuts in the land 
were in this man’s control. Of course, a corner 


in peanuts is not a big-affair at the best, but this 
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af 
“Lam a Burglar” 


“I am diseased of mind and body— 
a coward at heart—an outcast—a 
prowler. I cringe from danger as a 
starved cur cringes—and I snap < 
those who fear me. 

“I work on the hope that my victims 
are defenseless, impotent, afraid. 
When faced by a resolute man who zs 
armed, | cease to be a menace; for | 
do not fight—I prey. If I knew that 
every home was defended I would 
cease to be a burglar,”” The 


IVER JOHNSON 
set. REVOLVER 


inspires steady confidence—because it gets off the first shot 
—because it shoots true and hard—because it is abso- 
lutely safe—accidental discharge is absolutely im- 
possible—you can Hammer the Hammer. Send 
for catalog, mentioning street address or P. O. 


Box. 
at Hardw d 
$6. 00 Sporting Goods Stores 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


136 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
NEW YORK: 99 Chambers Street 























What you want to know is whether or not you need UTICA NIPPERS or PLIERS, and if so, whether or not they are the 
best to buy. Isn't that so? Well, you can do most anything with a Utica Plier that you can do with your hand and many, 





Our Plier Pointers is interesting and 


iboats. May we send it, free? The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, N. Y. 





YOU SHOULD HAVE A UTICA PLIER 


BUT BEFORE YOU BUY 


many things that the hand will not do. In fact, they 
are the most useful and powerful hand in existence. 
How many times have you wished for just such a help? 
If you knew one-tenth of the things they will ac- 
complish with ease, you would carry a small size 
Utica in your purse or pocket, as they are a hundred 
times more useful than a pocket knife, and for home 
use, our No. 6006 Household Plier is indispensable. 
And as for Utica Pliers being the best to buy, well, you 
buy one and after using it if you think you can afford 
to be without it, just take it back and receive your 
money. We'll smile, ‘cause you will be the loser, not us. 
We make Nippers and Pliers for Householders, Autoisis, Plumbers, Linemen, Electricians, Milliners, Wire Workers, 

Jewelers, Concrete Workers, Farmers, Tinners, Carpenters, Mechanics, Business Men, Sportsmen, Metal Workers, or anybody 
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Pick Out Your_T.ypewriter — 





and Pocket Your Saving 


Typewriters Kebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $25 to $65. Smiths $23 to 
Underwonds $35 to $83: Royals $30 to 
L. 0, Smiths $30 to . Olivers $30 to $40 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 




















$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing down—Free Trial. Less thea 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If you 
want to keep it, send us awmonth Our 
booklet is worth sencing for because it tells 
you how to save $41.50. It's FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 K 52 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicage 














— 


will not excuse infraction ot Nature's decree. 


ie ANCE. of the laws of self and sex 


life has been collected in “ SEXOLOGY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


dinstrated 





By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contams in one volume : 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge 2 Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Shéuld Have. 

“Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country 

All in one volume. _Ilustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 





The knowledge vital to a happy. successful’ 












ABLACH 


rACE FOWDER 


WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW 

users of LABLACHE fear not for the complexion. 
This dainty, invisible powder 
safeguards the most tender 
skin and induces a velvety 
smoothness. Delicately 
fragrant, it makesa last- 
ingappealto the refined. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. 50c. a box 
of draggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually, 


Send 10c, for a sample box, 













French Perfu Dept. 
125 Kingston St.. Boston, 





BEN. LEVY CO. 
3 Sa. 





Write to the Marketplace 


Guaranteed Goods are the Best 
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speculator stood to win at least a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars — so he thought. 

“Luckily, Thomas Rowland was friendly 
toward him. Rowland had that diary of his 
down so pat that he knew where every peanut 
in the country was concealed. You couldn’t 
fool him a little bit. He kept track of every 
move, and everybody went to him to find out 
what was doing. He told if he wanted to, and 
if he didn’t he kept still. 

“In this case he told. 

“*Any fool can buy all the stuff in the 
market,’ he said to the dealer who was running 
the corner; ‘but it takes more than a fool 
to sell it again at a profit.’ 

“*What do you mean — do you think | am 
going to fall down on this thing?’ demanded the 
other. ‘How can | fall down, when I’ve got all 
the peanuts corraled now?’ 

“Rowland opened his diary. ‘You’ve over- 
looked Tennessee,’ he said. ‘They are going to 
have the biggest crop on record out there, and 
if you don’t want to get caught in the worst 
trap of your life, get out fron: under, and get 
out quick!’ 

“Tennessee never figured to any extent in the 
market before; but, as Rowland prophesied, it 
did figure quite extensively that year. Except 
for his tip, the Norfolk speculator would have 
lost all he had. Even as it was, he was out fifty 
thousand dollars.” 


Peanut-Eating Chiefly an American Habit 


OWLAND’S record shows that the total 
R crop of the United States in 1867 was only 
200,000 bushels — nearlv all of this developed 
during the two years following the close of the 
war. The African crop — nearly all consumed 
in Europe for oil — was six million bushels. 
Europe was not, and never has been, a peanut- 
eating territory, so far as the roasted nut is 
concerned. The habit seems to be chiefly an 
American one, like the chewing of gum. 

In the next five years the output doubled, and 
by 1883 the crop was about two million bushels. 
he Italians still monopolized the retail selling, 
and almost all of the crop was being eaten from 
paper bags on the streets. It was the aggres- 
sive, often insolent salesmanship of these tough- 
lunged venders that kept the business going; 
for the wholesale grocers considered peanuts 
beneath their dignity, and retail grocers laughed 
at them. The sphere of the peanut seemed to 
be limited to the channel in which it was moving. 

However, a new impetus was given to peanuts 
at this period, and it came about in a picturesque 
way according to the memory of old-time 
dealers in New York. 








“Push The Button-and Rest” 


Nearly 
1000 Styles 
PRICES 










The easiest, most luxurious chair made, because of its ex- 
clusive patented features. You’ Push the Button” and chair 
back instantly assumes any desired position. Foot rest 
allows you to stretch out comfortably at full length. Out 
of sight when not in use. Newspaper Basket concealed in 
Foot Rest for books, periodicals, etc. All parts guaranteed. 


All Woods, Finishes and Fabrics. An Ideal Gift 
OVER 600,000 IN USE 


Sold by all best Furniture Dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, tell him to write us. We will supply him. He 
will then supply you. We do not seil direct. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., STURGIS, MICH. 













forget The Heater 
and Set ¢ 
The Clock 


Don’t let the heater run you, make 
you arise an hour earlier in a cold room, 
continuously feed coal into it—and give \% 
it other bothersome attention from morn- “ 
ing till night. 

Why not attach a Jewell Heat Control- 
ler to your heating plant and secure any 
temperature desired—day or night—with- 















“ 








out attention to drafts, or dampers, your 
only duty being to set the clock and occa- 
sionally put on 
a little coal. 
The Clock 
Attachment 
assuresa warm Te 
morning, but HEAT 
keeps it cool 
ae. C LLER 
The Jewell Heat Controller is a simple, economical 
device that abolishes all heating troubles and wor 
revents the house becoming overheated or under- 
eated—a device that, in fact, acts as an efficient 
servant or janitor, continuously taking care of the 
furnace to suit your wishes regardiess of outside 
temperature. 
To double your heating comfort, to release you from 
“Jewel.” Works equally well with any heating system. 
Send for Facts, Figures, Booklets—FREE 
and we'll tell you where in your town you may see 
the “Jewell” im operation, also give you the name 
of dealer. Write today and learn how to forget tow 
heater and its troubles. 


house in the 
ries—a device that never allows coal to be wasted, 
heater slavery, to cut down your fuel bill—instal! the 
Jewell Mfg. Co., 18 Green St., Auburn, N. Y. 
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You'll find real comfort frst | 
in a “Natural Shape” /ast— 
the name“ Florsheim” in 
every pair. 


There is a Florsheim dealer ready to 
serve you—if unable to locate him— 
write us. 


$5.0 


Style Book FREE upon request 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 





PER PAIR 















Look for Name 
in Strap 





and up to $7.00 i 














orto FOR BUSINESS 


ld you think if a man es you « plece of brown paper with his name 
mon it, usiness car pu'd be rath: rt nonpluseed, wouldn't you? At least 
st 


doubt as to ts desirability as a business connection. In other 














pis eq rent for business does have an effect on + You do judge him ey his 
pent—and every man is judging you in the same war ‘Just remember that! 
Just as a card isan edvance over a piece of brown paper with written naune, 
fo the Peerless Patent Book Form Card 
is an advance over (he pr ° oar * peer 
leas aed 90 ute ashen mp ¥ ond 


because It is the best and cheapest. Cheapest 
because every car! can be used—none t 
throw away because they have become 
soiled im the pocket or case — 
none lost. Every card you pay 
for is available for the use for 


beok form with @ smooth edge. 
You will be surprised and 
pleased 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


55-57 East Adams Street. > 8 Chicago 














Down in Greenwich Street, in the metropolis, 
an Italian named Petroni had a commission 
house. He was one of those men who made 
himself the center of a coterie of peanut ped- 
dlers, and he knew the business to be a good one. 
While up in Connecticut on a visit, he chanced 
to be a spectator at a performance of the 
Barnum and Bailey circus, and after the 
show he went to P. T. Barnum — so the story 


goes, 
Barnum and the Peanut Peddler 


“1 like to sell-a 
How much-a 


R. BARNUM,” he said, 
da peanut in your show. 
you charge me?”’ 

There were some things Mr. Barnum hadn’t 
learned. 

“Get out!” he said. “You can’t sell any 
peanuts in my show. Who wants peanuts at a 
circus?” 

“| make-a da people want!” declared Petroni. 

But Barnum said peanuts were all humbug — 
he was a specialist on humbugs and had writ- 
ten a book on the subject. Petroni argued, 
however, and after a while Barnum did sign a 
contract giving the Italian the exclusive con- 
cession for a term of years. 

Afterward the showman regretted this con- 
tract, for Petroni made a fortune out of it, while 
Barnum got only the shucks and a small per- 
centage of the profits. The Italian put in a 
crew of fellow countrymen whose voices were 
terrific, and they did “make-a da people” want 
peanuts by the ton. 

The peanut feature of this famous circus gave 
a tremendous publicity to the Virginia product, 
and there was a rush for peanut concessions 
everywhere the nuts could by any possibility be 
sold. Every railroad train speedily had its 
“butcher,” and the heyday of that epoch in 
peanuts was on. Peanut-shells littered public 
places broadcast, until finally a revulsion came 
and the nuisance began to be restricted. 

A few men sold peanuts, apparently, who 
were not Italians, for several railroad and cor- 
poration presidents of to-day are reputed to 
have risen from train “butchers” — and they 
are not of Italy. 

Along toward the nineties, the Rowland 
group of Virginia dealers began to be over- 
shadowed by larger aggregations of capital 
The present American Peanut Corporation and 
similar big plants of to-day had their inception 
and began to sell peanuts on a new basis. The) 
built factories for cleaning, grading, and shell- 
ing, introduced new machinery, and sent out 
traveling salesmen to sell to wholesale grocers 
and commission men in general. Under this 
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Eat, drink and be merry! 
















sharpens appetite, aids 
digestion, purifies breath 
and brightens teeth. It 
is the goody that helps 
digest other goodies. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


Pass it around! 


“| Ql | The clean, pure, healthful | _|\ 
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The Lesson of the Watch 


A watch so dependably accurate as the Hamilton Jeads its 
owner to form desirable habits of promptness and precision. 
Such a watch exerts a positive influence for good on the 
person who carries it. 

It is a constant reminder of what honest effort, skillful 
labor and quality materials can accomplish. 


Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American 


Engineer H. P. MAVBEE, railroads where Official Time Inspection is maintained, 
of coe oa eon carry the Hamilton Watch. 


his Hamilton Watch, 


Railton Patch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


< Hamilton Watches aré made in correct sizes for men 
and women. Movements only are $12.25 and upward. 
Complete watches, certain sizes, are $38.50 
to $150.00. Ask your jeweler about 

them; also about fitting your A paneer = a 
present watch case with a a 
Hamilton movement. (ee 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


aN 
Wo4 


A] 
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Write for *‘The Timekeeper”’ 


It illustrates and describes the various 
Hamilton Models 
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“I must get Duofold” 





Improved 
You enjoy the comfort of w) 4 
softest coften with the UofolO 
warmth of finest wool in a 


Bitter winds won’t chill you. Steam heated air can’t torture 
you. For DUOFOLD is a patented combination of separate 
wooland cotton fabrics, united in asingle convenient garment 


At your dealers. FREE SAMPLE of 
DUOFOLD material sent on request. 





DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
16-38 Elizabeth Street . - Mohawk, N. Y. 








The Marketplace of the world for Guaranteed Goods. 
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stimulus the trade grew rapidly, and in 1895 had 
reached eight million bushels. 

Almost every industry has its bit of un- 
written story, and here is some untold trust 
history about peanuts. At least, it does not 
seem to have found any publicity outside of 
Virginia. In 1895 a peanut trust was formed, 
called the Virginia Peanut Association, with 
K. B. Elliott as president. It comprised practi- 
cally all the wholesale buyers and dealers of 
Virginia and North Carolina, which territory 
was almost synonymous with the total crop of 
the country. 

Up to that time there had been strong com- 
petitive selling, and the policy of using traveling 
salesmen had become a fixed feature of the 
trade. But the trust, thinking it had things its 
own way, cut off all the traveling men except two. 

Within a few months the wholesale price of 
peanuts dropped to the lowest point it had 
reached in ten vears, while sales fell off sixty 
per cent! It was a most astonishing illustra- 
tion of the value of salesmanship. Even pea- 
nuts, which had grown up into a very strong 
selling product, would not sell themselves. 

Panic overtook the Virginia Peanut Associa- 
tion and an internal rumpus split it. Its most 
important members withdrew and reéstablished 
themselves as independent dealers. The trust 
had demonstrated plainly enough that the pub- 
lic doesn’t have to eat peanuts; that peanuts, 
like most other things, must be sold. 


The Huge Peanut Factories of Virginia 


ND to-day the selling fight goes on, with its 

wholesale end still centered about Norfolk. 
One doesn’t hear much about peanut salesmen; 
but they are out, just the same, scouring the 
country and selling to the trade for the huge 
Virginia factories that buy and prepare the raw 
nuts for the market. The American Peanut 
Corporation, the largest of its kind, has ten 
traveling men, who cover the country as far 
West as the Rocky Mountains. In recent 
years the Japanese peanut has usurped the 
bulk of the far-Western trade. 

About 1901 two developments occurred that 
expanded the market immensely. In Chicago 
F. W. and H. S. Mills brought out the penny- 
in-the-slot peanut machine; and in New York 
and Norfolk confectioners began to make pea- 
nut candy on a big scale. 

The slot-machine gave a great impetus to the 
little Spanish peanut, grown chiefly in North 
Carolina. The Mills Company bought, the first 
season, four million pounds of the shelled nuts, 
ora hundred and twenty-five carloads. Within 
a few years fifteen thousand machines were 
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— Save $5 to $40 
we PO 8 Months to Pay 

Get factory prices on 

2 Kalamazoo Stoves 

ig 3O Days’ Free Trial 

? A Year’s Approval Test 









and $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 
oe cevievi tev aulme 


Direct to You 





Cash or Easy Payments -400 Stylee 
Fine base burners—glass oven door ranges—all kin and 
all styles, with latest improvements. Nowhere can you find 
better quality—over 250,000 buyers ve it. Orders filled, 
freight paid, the day they arrive. ail a postal card for 
catalog No. 173. 








Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kal . Michi 
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Shirley 
President \\ 
Suspender 


“*A pair for every suit”’ 
makes a man’s whole year 
happy. Try itandsee! In 
beautiful gift boxes—12 different 
pictures, At stores or postpaid, 50c, 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure “Shirley President” ison buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass, j 


























CYPRESS rrsewcts 


” 
OF COURSE ! Eternal. 














WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 1Se€in stamps will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 
weeks on trial he fi is an illustrated weekly, published at the 
Nation's Capital, for the Nation; nowin its 2Aet year of increasing suc 

cess. The paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 
a year. Ifyou want to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at 
the least expense of time and money, this is your means. If you want a 


paper in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, 
the Pathfinder iseyours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts 
everything clearly, fairly, briefly—hereitis at last. Send only 15c to show 
that you might like such a paper, and we will send the on 
probation 13 weeks. The 15¢ does not repay us, but we are glad to invest 


in New Friends Or send $1 for full year; money back any time 
if not satisfied. A.iiress Pathfinder, Bx M,Washington, D.C. 
























200 styles—carry a brilliant illumination 
into homes that have had to struggle 
along on oil, gas or candies. Srighter than 
acetylene or electricity and costs only two 
entsa week. Agents write to-day. 

THE BEST L 5 
















Shipped FREE 


Yes, we will ship absolutely 
free to you a highest grade WING 
Piano or Player-Piano DIRECT 
from our own factory all freight 
prepaid. Your choice of 38 new 
art styles on four full weeks’Free 
Trial in your own home. At the 
end of 4 weeks, if you wish you 
may return it at our expense. 
You alone are the judge. No 
money down —no security — no 
obligations whatever. 


One of 88 Styles Rock-Bottom Offer 
You will be amazed at our direct-from-our-factory price on the 
famous Wing, guaranteed for 40 years. We will positively save 
you from $56 te $250. Small monthly payments or cash if you 
prefer, but first 4 weeks’ absolutely free trial. We pay the freight. 

° For “‘Book of Complete Information About 
Write Now Pianos’’ sent free and postpaid. It tells all 
the secrets of piano making and piano selling. Its 136 pages show 
you how to judge piano quality and prices. We will also send 
our catalog of newest art styles in Wing Pianos. Write NOW! 








Wing & Son, (Est. 1868) Wi . 1023, New ¥ 
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placed; and probably two or three times that 
number are in use to-day, controlled by numer- 
ous concerns. Each machine on the average 
disposes of two pounds of peanuts a day. 

But by far the greater output comes from 
the use of peanuts by confectioners. They 
consume about two thirds of the output. 

Then, a still more recent use of the product 
is for peanut butter, which is growing in popu- 
larity. In Europe, increasing quantities of the 
African peanuts are made into oil, which finds 
extensive use in packing sardines and other fish, 
and for table purposes as well. A small quan- 
tity of the poorer grades of American peanuts 
are shipped abroad for this purpose — and it is 
said that some of this comes back to us under 
the guise of olive oil. However, it is wholesome 
and tasty. 

When he was nearly eighty, ThomasRowland 
was still actively connected with a peanut house 
in Norfolk; but in recent years he has stepped 
aside. He has made the last entry in his peanut 
diary and resigned himself to looking on. The 
peanut in commerce has grown far beyond the 
nurture of any one man; but business history 
should accord Mr. Rowland the honor of nursing 
it into its larger growth. Through a period of 
many years — through ups and downs, through 
good crops and bad ones, through difficulties and 
prosperity — he never wavered in his devotion 
to a purpose. And perhaps this is why you eat 
peanuts. 





In January Mr. Woolley will tell the remark- 
able story of the Button Business in America. 
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Yi estes | WHITE STAR 


ndies and 
Wwe st Int America 


Newest Cruising Steamers Largest Steamers in the Trade 
“LAPLAND” 18.694 Tons “ADRIATIC” 24,541 Tons 
White Star Line “CELTIC” 20,904 Tons 


“LAURENTIC” 14.892 Tons Sailing from New York 
“MEGANTIC” 14,878 Tous NOVEMBER 29 
Sailing from New York Jan. 10 gem. 2 Feb. 21 
arc 


JANUARY 7 
Jan.17 Jan.24 Jan. 31 Feb. 11 BOSTON — MEDITERRANEAN — ITALY 
Feb. 25 Mar. 4 Mar.14 April 4 Canopic Nov. 27 | Cretic Dec. 11 


Duration 16 to 28 Days $145 to $175 and upwards Ask for Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets 
9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT “fto'stan une 84 STATE ST., BOSTON 
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Trajectory is not everything. A sportsman wants not merely to hit but to stop his quarry. 
The Ross .280 High Velocity, using the Ross Sporting .280 cartridge with copper tube bullet 
(patented)— see cut at left- combines great range with great shocking power. No matter the 
distance, any deer. moose or bear will fall if fairly hit by this bullet. the soft nose of which col- 
lapses compressing the air in tube and mushrooming the bullet with terribly destructive effect. 

You double your chance for a good trophy by using the Ross 
.280 High Velocity and Ross Sporting Cartridge. 

Ross High Velocity .280 sells at $55.00, Ross .280 Sporting Cartridges 
$7.56 per roo, delivered free of duty in U.S. f.0.b. New York 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write for complete illustrated 
catalogue to 
Ross Rifle Co., Dept. M-3, Quebec, Canada, or Post & Floto, 14 Reade St., New York 


Agents for the United States 




























Play Billiards at Home| 


Sy are eee nee ce oe aa OK 
BURROWES /|/)))? 
Billiard and Pool Table ~~“, 


__ This is your opportunity to play these fascinating, exciting, wholesome games under 
ideal conditions. _ Billiards and Pool are the most popular games in the maa 
Burrowes Tables are correct in every detail. They are used by experts for home 
practiie The most delicate shots can be executed with the utmost acc urac y. No special 
room is needed. ‘lable can be mounted on dining-room or hbrary table or on “its own 
legs or stand. Balls, cues, etc., free. 





~ eo The prices are from $15 up, on terms of $1 or more 
each month You play on the Tabie while paying for it. 
Free Trial, No Red Tape—0On receipt of first installment we ship Table 


Play on it one week. 4f unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we will refund \ our deposit. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 82 Spring Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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YOUR MONEY AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT EARN 


Finance and Insurance 


BY ALBERT 


What shall I invest in? 
How do I go about it? 
Are the securities I have safe? 
Where can I sell them? 


What sort of insurance do I want? 


W. ATWOOD 


These and any other financial questions will be answered by the Financial Service Bureau of 
McCLURE'’S MAGAZINE. If you were ill you would consult a physician. If you needed advice 
about law you would consult a lawyer. If you need advice or information about financial prob- 
lems, why not consult a financial expert? It may save you loss and bitter regrets. This is part 
of the service McCLURE'S MAGAZINE offers its readers. Such information and advice as we 


give is unbiased and influenced only by the facts. 


WHEN INSURANCE IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 


OR vast numbers of people life insurance 

is the best investment. A policy on 

one’s life tucked away in a safe-deposit 

vault or in a strong box, with all pre- 
miums upon it paid up to date, is not primarily 
an investment. It is not wholly an investment. 
It is not directly an investment. It is not a 
true competitor with a bond, or a mortgage, or a 
share of stock. But, all the same, it is the only 
investment that the majority of persons are 
able to buy, or should buy. 

This is a strong statement, but | stand by it 
and am prepared to prove it. Life insurance 
is chiefly, primarily, and directly a form of pro- 
tection against loss. It is a form of social rather 
than financial coéperation. It could not exist 
until sex relations reached the monogamous 
family stage. In the monogamous family, men 
feel a sense of affection and responsibility for 
their wives, children, and parents, and are will- 
ing to make provision to protect these depend- 
ents after their own death. Insurance is fur- 
ther social in that it could not exist unless the 
protection and care of dependents were desired 


by society at large as well as by the especially 
loving or cautious individual. 


Compelled to be. Thrifty 


OTHING is more common than to hear 
men of affairs say: 

“What—I buy a life insurance policy? 
Absurd! I can invest the money far better my- 
self. I am sorry, but | am very busy to-day. 
You are wasting your time, young man, in talk- 
ing tome. I don’t believe in life insurance.” 

This man is utterly wrong if he means to apply 
his remarks to the majority of his fellow men. 
Most of them can not invest their money 
better. ; 

Life insurance suffers from appearing to be 
highly technical. The agent who flashes a 
booklet filled with what seems an involved mass 
of figures at a prospect’s head simply bewilders 
most of us. But life insurance is a simple insti- 
tution, as most persons would know if they 
really stopped to think about it. It is a plain 
mathematical calculation based on the inexora- 
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Fastidious Smokers Have Praised 
Lucky Strike for Half a Century 





[i is the ideal pipe tobacco— mild, aromatic, of 
fragrant flavor. A product of the rich old 
Kentucky soil, the famous “Blue Grass” land, 
fed by pure streams and smiled upon by the 
golden Kentucky sun. The sweet Burley leaf 
from which LUCKY STRIKE is made has 
caught and imprisoned the golden richness of 
the “Blue Grass” sunshine— it is Kentucky's 
richest, most pleasant tobacco. 

In its new form — the clever and convenient Roll Cut 


—men have been quick to note its advantages. It is 
easy to handle, smokes freely and uniformly and 
brings out the rare LUCKY STRIKE 
flavor thoroughly, whether in the pipe 
or the fragrant, hand-rolled cigarette. 














For Christmas 650 N E 
Giving 
Humidor Glass 
jars, at all dealers, 
$1.00 for large 


size and 50c for 





small size. > 
In tins, 5c and Cap . y LCD 
10c. I) ‘| 
¥ OLLcyT Rout cu 
a ! 
7 
The Marketplace of the World ‘Ss Guaranteed Goods, 
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YS a 
RENEWS ——|| 


Aflo swvedatt NecessitY 
Sold Everywhere 


Pork refinishing worn floors, scratched furniture, shabby woodwork and hardwood 
trim that has lost its lustrous finish. Our booklet will tell you Aow to do it. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY CLEVELAND, OHIO and TORONTO, CANADA 


Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, White Enamels, Endurance (Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof Flat Wall Finishes and 
Cement Coatings. 








; ? 
Coming to Los Angeles? Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 

















Write for our latest map of t he city | burt he : 
ar lines, street in lex, etc anette with VY a Sous Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, high- 
Angeles di strict showing auto roads, interurban car lines and | class service. No false inducements to get business. Book 
utes of travel Every prospective homeseeker and free. Address E. G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. 

1ould have this map Mailed free Address Building, Washington, D. C. 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 

Dept. E Los Angeles, California ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
— turers want Owen patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 












etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities, 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 






PIONEER 
TRUSTaor 


SAVINGS BANK 
Covpingment of W makes it safe for us to 
5 yoming inBto 12 aa, Our st 
rat 
bank.ng laws give you the same geetection gee get at home. | ATENT SECURED OR Send sketch for free 
be content with 3 to 4 per cent when we will pay you 6 per FEE RETURNED search of Frans Offes 
Seaienteatsieinen mem Gal get mini Records. HOW TO OBTAIN A vare dy gad WHA 
Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, Pioneer Bidg., Basin, Wee, | INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted and Prizes 

offered for jerentene sent free Patents advertised FREE 
| WANTED, NEW IDEAS. Send for our list of Patent Buyers. 














1% /LOWEST INTEREST PAID VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Wagon, & S 
— / om monthly savings In 23 years. The best business men in éhis country | 
| 5 ( are placing thelr savings with us. We are the oldest Savings A i t 


te this State, Send for booklet and best of references East and West. | 
$5 saved monthly, $1,000 at maturity | 

$10 saved monthly, $2,000 at maturity 
$70 deposited amounts to $100 in 5 years 


INDUSTRIAL B. & L. ASS’N., 217 Jacobson Bidg., Denver, Colo. | ae Nags 


Southern Farmers are 
making. Alfalfa yields 4 to 





ATENTS Sixty-seven years’ practice before 6 crops annually. Other hay crops do pso- 
the Patent Office. Our handbooks portionately as well. It's the greatest dairy 
on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free. Patents C E 
, and livestock section of America. 
procured through Munn & Co., receive free notice in U 
the Scientific American. GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 
UNN & CO. } a rd and fruits ofall bindomehe tie profits, 
5 i - ven to ten months growing season. limate very 
ROE AR ED En healthful. Learn the facts, ask for “Southern 





Field’’ magazine and land lists. 


MEN OF IDEAS oi st Need Inventions” Pace | a Ricaras Lancetod det, OO 


Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Advice FREE. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 50, Washington, D. C. 


Room 
Washington. D.C. 











Diamonds #~ Watches 
EON Coe dit 


This handsome 100-page illustrated Cat- 
alog is brim full of suggestions for Christmas | our 
pestente, as wellas for personal wear. All the 

» popular styles in Jewelry— eously | f 
Dees tifal Diamonds, artistic solid gold and 
platinum mount ngs--exquisite things-~ -ideal Skill 
gifts--that sell insome cash stores at double 
our prices. Selectanything desredand let us 


























Send it to You on Sone hts ot pa 
If tafactory. send th of 

t 
nto evght equal a amounts, Dayal Lew y. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., qt Watches, 


Dept. G862 100 te 108 N. State St... CHICAGO, ILL. : 
(established 1868) STORES IN PITTSBURGH: ST.LOUIS: OMAHA. 155 Years of Success) DEAL CHRISTMAS ( T 
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ble laws of average, which in life insurance is 
déduced from the so-called mortality tables and 
has long been recognized as a fixed quantity. 
It is almost as regular as the law of gravitation. 
One life is uncertain, but 100,000 lives are very 
certain. An insurance company, by employing 
the law of average, might insure an entire city 
block full of people without seeing any of them, 
and not suffer much loss. 

Fundamentally, life insurance is nothing but 
the law of contract applied to the exigencies of 
human life. This sentence sounds technical, 
but it isn’t. The whole legal structure of civili- 
zation is based upon contract. Civilization 
itself would not exist without the right of con- 
tract and the enforceability of contracts. Now, 
a life insurance policy is nothing but an agree- 
ment between an individual and a company, or 
association, enforceable through the courts, the 
first effect of which is to compel the individual 
to save, or invest, money. This is because the 
ordinary life insurance policy calls for the pay- 
ment of definite sums at stated intervals. 


No Investment Without Saving 


Relatively few men save except under pres- 
sure, and of course there can be no investment 
unless the individual first saves part of what he 
earns or receives. There are, of course, many 
exceptions to the statement that few men save 
except under pressure. But it does not require 
elaborate proof to show that compulsion is a 
valuable factor in saving. As Professor Gep- 
hart, a leading authority on insurance, says: 

“There is a constant temptation to overvalue 
the present as compared with the future, not 
because the latter is uncertain in the minds of 
most men in their productive years, but because 
of the intense pleasure of present consumption 
and lack of imagination in visualizing the pleas- 
ures of the future. Even a large number of 
those who voluntarily save do so intermittently. 
The savings bank depositor is constantly 
tempted both to make his deposit less than he is 
able to make it and to spend it for conveniences 
andluxuries. But the possessor of a life insurance 
policy comes to look upon his premium in much 
the same light as the giver of a note or mort- 
gage looks upon the interest. It must be paid.” 


How One Man Feels 


HIGH official of one of the large life insur- 
ance companies, the Equitable, recently 
became acquainted with a man whom he often 
saw on the trains between New York City anda 


** Finance and Insurance’’ is continued 
on page 217 













A Gift Always 


Appreciated 


A 














NE that wiil be 
a source of daily 
comfort and lasting sat- 
isfaction is offered in— 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
It is elegant in design and finish, light, easy to 
run, efficient and confines the dust, making it 
@ most gs practicable, appropriate gift for 
Mother. Wife, Sister or Friend. She would like 
to have two sweepers—one of them to be 
kept upstairs. The Bissell needs no adjusting— 
it is entirely automatic. Sold by dealers every- 
where at $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“WE SWEEP THE WORLD” 


> Se tee __o_ S00 elbebe, 


Clark Heaters 
for WINTER DRIVING 


In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 


During coldest weather a Clark Heater will always 
keep you warm and cozy. It supplies the heat with- 
out flame, smoke or smell. We make twenty styles of 
these heaters—from 90c to $10. Most of them have 
attractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. They fit 
in at the feet of any vehicle, occupy little space and 
are just the thing for real comfort. You cannot bend 
or break them—they last forever. We guarantee that 
ou will be well satisfied or your money will be re- 


nded. Ask your dealer for a CLARK HEATER. 

























Write for complete free catalog—a postal 
will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
236 Ontario St., Chicago, Illinois 
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YPORT IN RHODE ISLANC 


J /k 


CHARUS THE CHEWER 4 


BEST—and the proof thereof 


ET. AL EN ie cial 
Yet it costs the same as common gum 


LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM 


in open competition with other brands has won, in both Europe 
and America, every Gold Medal, Grand Prix Prize, Diploma 


and Medal of Honor awarded during the last five years for 
Quality, Flavor and Purity. Chew it and know why. 


Of Rare and Lasting Deliciousness 





Contains tasteless antiseptic oils which guard your throat 
from germ invasion. Prominent physicians recommend it. 


1 cent per stick or ball—5 cents per package—Sold Everywhere 
ASK FOR IT AND BE GLAD 


A few of the medals awarded LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM 


4 
» 
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ll > zto;3of Every 
Dollar You Spend 


for Magazines by 


taking advantage of 
Our Special Offers. 


OU can materially reduce 

) the cost of your magazines 
and periodicals, and for 

the same money you now spend, 
add others to your subscription 
list. Our Combination Club 
Plan, which sures this saving, 
is clearly explained in our 





Big Catalog— 
Sent FREE 


contains a list of 3,000 period- 
icals at west prices. Tells you 
how to get twice as many 
magazines for the same money 
and includes information val- 
uable to all magazine readers. The 


44 Bargain Pages 
in this FREE Catalog contain all the 


Best Magazine Clubbing Offers 


A postal brings it to you. 


Better WRITE for it TODAY 


BENNETT’S MAGAZINE 


AGENCY 
167 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 











You Save. 


uy wee oot 
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THE CENTURY | 
| $4.00 a Year 


| The Century Co., Union Square, N. Y.: 





The December. 
CENTURY 


is the most elaborate Christmas | 
number ever published in America | 





From its beautiful cover, painted by George 
Innes, Jr., to the last page of “In Lighter Vein,” 
a sparkling humorous magazine in itself, the 
December issue is, to date, the best example of 
the “new spirit of The Century.” 

Rich in fiction, art and poetry, this number 
is crowded with values. 

“The Modern Quest for a Religion” by Win- 
ston Churchill, author of “The Inside of the Cup,” 
is a thoroughly readable paper for the “Public 
Concerned with the Greater Things.” 


- 35¢c a Copy 


I accept your 
SPECIAL OFFER of the 
CENTURY and ST. NICHOLAS 
for $55, (regular price, $7.°°) 
and enclose herewith five dollars. 


Send the 
Century to 


Send St. 
Nicholas to 
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KING 


A KING Owner Is Our Best Sales-Agent 


K.\very time he drives his car or compares it with others of near price he is 
convinced anew, and convinces his friends, of the KING’S high value for 


$1095 WITH EQUIPMENT 


Famous Ward Leonard Starter and Generator $100 net additional 
Rough Roads Smoothed Out 


by the KING'S FLOATING CANTILEVER SPRINGS which are a modification of those used with such notable success 
by the Lanchester Motor Car Company of England. They are set at right angles to the direction taken by the resistance 
offered to road shocks The arrows in the illustration show how this adjustment receives and throws back all jars 
hese springs make auxiliary shock-absorbing devices wholly unnecessary, give ample road clearance and freedom 
from “side swing,’ guarantee complete comfort to occupants, and assure a long, economical life to car and tires. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300 to 1324 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
e New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 


New York Service Degert ment, 244 to 252 West Mth Street Agency 
for Canada: King Motor Sales Co. of Canada, London, Ontario 


























Model B—30-35 H. P. 
Touring Car and Roadster 


Send for Catalogue 





‘NONE SO 
RIDING — Y) we 
— and the Reason 
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ERE’S a triumph of tea-blending 

—an India and Ceylon tea that 
has been England's favorite for over 
70 years. More refreshing than green 
tea—and goes much further. 


Packed in air-tight tins—protected 
from dust and dirt—and full weight 
guaranteed. Ask your grocer to send 
a package home—the more critical your 
taste the better you'll like 


Ridgways Tea 


Packed in 14 lb., % lb. and 1 bb. tins at 
50c, 60c, 70c A $1 per pound. 


RIDGWAYS INC. 
y 111-113 Hudson St. 301 No. palchigan Ave. 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
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Clubbing BUY YOUR WINTER 


READING NOW 


O fe rs Mc -URE’S maintains for the benefit of its 


readers a department whereby your sub- 
for scription purchases of the year can be 
ordered at prices considerably below the regular 
terms. 


7 a 
M‘< << ] u re On this and the following pages are a number of 


splendid clubbing offers representing big savings 
Order now and save time, trouble and expense. 


Readers We handle all publications and can quote you 


prices on any list of magazines you desire. 


Use the order blank on page 215. 








7S 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


M*Clure Publications 


in the Best Offers of the Year 
McClure’s | Regular | $930 


American | $3.00 | 
for both 


Delineator, Metropolitan, Technical World or The Christian Herald 
nay be substituted for American in the above club. 


McClure’ | Be | $2.40 McClue’s Bee) $2.30 


Price Price 


Woman's Home Comp'n '$3.001 tor both American 133 004 ae teil 
McClure s fel $ 15 
Review of Reviews. Price 
Everybody’s { $6.00 |... ail three 


Woman's Home Companion may be substituted for Everybody's in this offer 


McClure's \ Reg. | McClure’s \ Reg. | 
Woman's Home Comp'n } Price \ $4. 15 Everybody's } Price \ $5. 30 
Review of Reviews f90aoh br allthree American |37.50\ Seo all four 


or Lippincott’s Review of Reviews 


McClure’s Reg. McClure’s Reg. 

Delineator ) Pace | 5 Everybody's ) Price | $3. 55 
Everybody's ($4.50 for all three American 1$4.50} 5. all three 
McClure's Ria ss s2) oe 
Harper's Magazine ($5.50) for both or Youth's Comp'n $4.50} for both 


Use Order Blank on Page 215 
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M‘SCuure’s Macazine 


IFTEEN big features each month, in- 
fk stead of ten—more pages, more stories, 

more pictures, more interest—distin 
guished authors and artists always in 
McClure’s, many of them nowhere else— 
over a million more readers than last year 
at this time. 


Important features that are scheduled for the 
future: S. S. McClure’s Autobiography— The 
Port of Missing Women, a series of stories 
about girls that ‘“‘drop out,’’ by the author of 
* ToM. L. G.”’—The Memoirs of a Doctor, an 
intimate view of the drama that is enacted 
daily in the office of a famous physician—more 
business stories by E. M. Woolley—more 
Johnson, more Merwin, more Street, more 
Irwin, more Farnol—more of everything that 
has made McClure’s what it is—and then 
something new and different on top of it all 
—that’s McClure’s for 1914 


M“Clure Publications 


in Bargain Offers for the Year 





FIFTEEN Bic FEATURES 
Owen Johnson 
Mary Roberts Rineheart 
Wallace Irwin Edith Macvane 
Willa Sibert Cather 
Burton) Hendrick E.M.Woolley 


Helen Green Van Camper 


Samuel Merwin 


st 
$.S.M¢Clure’s Autobiography 4 








McClure’s 
American 
Everybody’s 


McClure’s \ Reg. } 


Price 


$3.45 


American 


McClure’s 


McClure's 
Woman's Home Comp'n 


V8= ( $3.55 


American )$4.50\ for all three 
McClure's Reg. 
Christian Herald Price $4. 15 


World’s Work '$6.001 for all three 





Delineator ) $4.50) for all three 
McClure’s j fies. ' $3.65 
Currént Opinion $4.50! foo teak 


The Ladies’ World 
Review of Reviews 


Use Order Biank on 


Price 


} $4.50 \ 


J sautar | $9.59 


tor all three 


McClur e's 


Youth's Companion 


Pace as. ( $4.40 


ht for all three 


Pree | $4.65 


Hesect for both 


Everybody's 


McClure’s 
Country Life in Amer 


or Har per s Mag 


Regular } $ 55 
| $5.50 ( on 


McClure's 
P ictorial Rev ew 


Reg. 
“very body’ S oF Price $3.40 


Woman's Home Comp. )$4.00\ for all three 


AS | $3.55 


tan! for all three 


McClure’s 
Everybody's 
Met ropolitan 


"age 215 
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NORMAN HAPGOOD 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


OW edited by Norman Hapgood and published by 
N the publishers of McClure’s—a grand old paper 
and the most distinguished weekly journalist 


— 
in the world 


This is the 
Watch Harper’s Weekly—watch the famous Hapgood 


FIRST NUMBER 


editorials that used to appear in Collier’s—watch the 


Fdewd by 
new, convenient, readable size and shape of Harper’s 


—_ watch the 











Weekly, not the big, gawky size that is hard to hold— 
comment on public affairs— watch Mr 
Hapgood’s criticism of books and plays—watch the 
department in sports and finance—the occasional bang 
up story—and the most distinétive and distinguished 
illustrations in America. 

Harper’s Weekly will give you a good time, some new 
thoughts, now and then a new ambition—it’s a stimu- 
lating visitor to your home, good for al! the family, and 
you can’t afford to be without it. 


M*“Clure Publications 


in Bargain Offers of the Year 


McClure’s 
Harper’s Weekly 
Ladies’ World 


McClure’s } Ree. ' $5.90 


Harper's Weekly 


Woman's Home Comp'n 1 $8.00 for all three 


McClure’s 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Magazine 


McClure’s \ Ree. $6.40 


Harper's Week|) 
)$9.50| for all three 


Review of Rev iews 


McClure’s 
Harper’s Weekly 
American 


reer | $530 


) $7.50 \ 


for all three 


McClure’s \ Res. } $5.90 


Harper's Weekly 
1 $8.00! for allthree 


Everybody's 
(nzquier $Q.15 
geen. ) & 


McClure’ 
Harper's Week Bs ( $7.05 
Everybody's {$9.50 for all four 


\ 0.20 | ° three 


Delineator, Metropolitan or The Christian Herald 
may be substituted for American in this offer. 


McClure’s ( — 


Harper's Weekly Price | $8. 15 


Country Life in Amer. )$10.50 for all three 


McClure’s ( Re | $6.50 


Harper's Weekly 
World’s Work ) $9.50) for all three 


Use Order Blank on Page Opposite 
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OCTOBER 1913 


Tue LADIES’ WORLD 


HE McCLURE MAGAZINE for WOMEN 
—over a million circulation monthly 


A strictly high-class magazine for the 
home—cover designs by Charles Dana Gibson, 
Harrison Fisher, M. E. Musselman and Howard 
Chandler Christy—creator of the famous Mary 
stories, ““ What Happened to Mary ?” and “ Who 
Will Marry Mary?” 


The most practical fashion department of any 
woman’s magazine, showing the latest May 
Manton Patterns—all the favorite writers for 
women contributing their best work—now be- 
ginning the great serial feature by James Oppen 
heim, “‘ Peg o’ the Movies,”’ the story of a famous 
photo-actress—each number a great big satisfying 
magazine, suitable for the finest homes 


M°Clure Publications 


in Bargain Offers for the Year 





McClure’s Reg. ) 8 McClure’s Reg. }) S 
cameo } orl Price ( 4 15 Ladies’ World Price t 3.05 
o riscilla = 
Pictorial Review | $4.50 ) for all four Woman's Home Companion '$4.00 } for all three 
McClure’s Re s " . Re 
pi “. McClure’s e«. | S 
edd World } vise { 2.90 Ladies” World Price 2. 95 
ianer 
Modern Prisclils ($4.25) for all four Delineator 1$4.00! for all three 
McClure's Reg. }) S McClure’s Ree. }) 
Ladies’ “World Price = 15 Ladies’ World Price 3.05 
Housewife } $2.75 { for all three Everybody's ' $4.00 | for all three 
-. . McClure's Re 
Mates Wont Yas 92.95 ation“ Wort ) Pace | 4.10 
American ' $4.00 | for all three mee '$5.50 1 for all four 
McClure’s | } . McClure’s | ™ 
Ladies’ World Ree. | $9 AO) Ladies’ World | a | $3 40 
People’s Home Journal \ Price { - Woman's Home Companion } eo | - 
ey. ss $3.50 for all four M-C -s $4.50 | for all four 
or McCall's or Today's } 
cClere’s Reg. ) S McClure's ( Ree. )S 
re . ) Price > 1.80 Ladies’ World Price ( 2. 80 
Ladies’ World / $2.50 ) for both Pictorial Review { $3.50 ) for all three 











"MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO-DAY ae 








= Order Blank for McClure’s Magazine Combinations 


McCLURE'S MAGAZINE 
McClure Building, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find. 
to the magazines listed opposite. 


Date 


in payment for a yearly subscription 





Senders Name of Magazines 
peer ovebdeescoeses eetendescees oe 
St Pe oe se eee Ee ee Pe ae eee eee a ° 
or RE. D.’ paegeececence TOTTTITITITITT TTT Tite : ‘ 
Oe ae eS NR Be 
3 

State ...... neues cabnsonecsesernbbensetubeenes . 

NOTE —If you wish magazines sent to different addresses, 4 

attach instructions on separate sheet to this coupon. 
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Just counter- 


sign and pay \ 
your bill. 


You sign them all when you get them at your 
bank. Your second signature makes them 
good. This counter-sig- 
nature also identifies 
you. 50,000 banks 
throughout th ew orld 
will cash your “A.B.A.” 
Cheques on presentation. 










AMER AN BANKERS 


TRAVELERS HEQUES 





You can use these cheques for traveling expenses without converting 
them into currency. Hotels, railways, steamship lines and the best 
shops in every part of the civilized world know they are as good as 
actual money. There is no red tape in the use of 


“A. B. A’ Cheques 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. 
Cheques, write for information as to where they can be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 











“A. B.A.” Cheques are the most convenient, 
SAFEST traveling funds. They may be re- 
placed if lost or stolen. They are issued in 
$10, $20, $50 and $100, each cheque plainly en- 
graved with its exact foreign money value. 
They are like an “International Currency ”"— 
good all over the world. 


If your own bank is not yet supplied with *‘A.B.A** 












ti! NM H BiH 
| Floor . 

















For Social Play 


Congress Cards would 
make appropriate gifts to 
your card-playing friends. 
cme as Original art designs in as 
many as ten colors and gold. 


ct 
So per pack Air-Cushion Finish py ieres ~ 














That’s a good thing to bear in mind when buying new filing equipment. 
Floor space costs money. 
gives you more filing space per drawer—W0 sheets extra capacity each. 


thieves. Has a Gageptite which only the finest steel can have. 
Beautifully finished in 

largest manofacturers of stand 
country. A complete line always ready for your every filing need. 
All described in our finely-colored catalog, sent free with the 
name of our nearest dealer. Write for it. 


The General Fireproofing Company 
BRANCHES: New York and Chicago Agencies Everywhere (5) 





ALLSTEEL office furniture saves it—and 


Filing Equi t 
also protects records against fire, damp, 
rats, mice, dust and sneak- Reg. U. 8. Pat. of 


ny or olive green. We are the 
mr) steel office equipment in the 


255 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 




















THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, 








For General Play {; 


Bicycle quality made Bicy- 
cle reputation. We spare no 
expense to maintain this 
quality and give players the 
best popular-priced card in 
the world. 


ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 





25< PER PACK 


U.S.A. 
aed 
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New Jersey suburb. Finally, the insurance 
official told his new friend what his business was, 
whereupon the commuter slapped his hand on a 
spot close to his heart and said; 

“| have it right here in my inside pocket— 
a $13,500 check. 

“| did not find it in the road; no one ‘left it 
to me.’ I earned it and saved it with the help 
of an endowment policy which has just matured. 
And it’s mine, old chap, mine! 

“It’s a long road to age fifty-five, and a short 
one beyond it. I have had a good time and 
spent a lot of money having it, but | hung on 
to this endowment policy like a dog to a bone. 

“A hundred times | have been tempted to 
drop it and use the money for some scheme that 
seemed important. Many times | was pinched 
pretty hard —even borrowed money once or 
twice to pay the premium. | was worried 
sometimes, but the fellows who advised me to 
drop it then are doing the worrying now. 

“My strength and earning capacity are not 
what they used to be, and | have perhaps twenty 
years of old age ahead of me. That is why | 
am hugging this $13,500 check. 

“Every dollar of this money would have drib- 
bled away but for this endowment policy. 

“For khawe been a thoughtless spender. 

“| wish’ bcould shake the hand of the young 
chap who talked me into taking it. 

“Young fellows these days who have good 
jobs and good health seem to think they are 
going to keep them forever. 

“But they won’t. 

“If they will look around they will find that 
the men who are out of work are the men who 
have passed their prime. Thousands of such 
men are looking for work this minute. Those 
who have let their productive years pass without 
saving some money will soon be depending upon 
their relatives or others for support. 

“My endowment policy has saved me from 
this fate. A savings bank account would not 
have done it. Whoever heard of such an ac- 
count lasting fifteen years? 

“At any rate, | have this check in my inside 
pocket; it’s mine, old chap, it’s mine! And 
now —let the years roll on; | am ready for 
them.”’ 


Going Below the Surface 


HIS article will not go into any technicali- 
ties of insurance. That may or may not 
come later. But let it be understood that an 
endowment policy such as the New Jersey com- 
muter had differs roughly from what might be 
called ordinary insurance in that it is payable 
at the end of a stated period, say twenty years, 








Winter 
Cruises 


Tropical Trips to Panama and 
the West ladies 16 days to 30 
days in length. $115.00 to 
$1600.00 in price. Sailing every 
week from January | to April 30. 
Cruises to Riviera, Italy, 
and India. 
Cruises to South America. 
Trips to Bermuda, Jamaica, or 
Panama. 
You can still get excellent accom- 
jons at reasonable prices by 
immediate application to us. 
Send for “Cruise Booklet.” 


| Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 




















This simple little device, by utiliz- 
ing electricity, makes it possible to 

warm vaper. It immediately 
relieves cold in the head, bronchitis, 
catarrh, hay fever—any irritation or 


inflammation of nose and throat 
channels. 
Infinitely superior to atomizers, 


which force a spray against tender mem- 
branes, of ordinary inhalers, all of which 
deliver only a faint trace of the evaporating 
remedies. 


Dr. Austin’s 
Electro-Vapor Inhaler 


vaporizes by electric heat the oils and medicines 
which 


have beer many years as the 
best remedies, and delivers the warm vapor to every 
air-passage of nose, head and throat. 


Medicine supplied with Vaporizer is a combination of the oils 
Pine, Ceylon Cinnamon, Menthol, Thymol and other 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act. 


" 







antiseptic agents. 
Will relieve catarrhal headache in two 
Will relieve a cold in the head in a few minutes and will give per- 
manent reli -{ after several applications of 3 to 10 minuteseach. Can be 
attached to light fixture or to small battery, if your house is not wired 
PRICE, $3.00 PREPAID Thin 207% S3f.tne for several weeks trenton. 
We Send Free a very valuable booklet, “Catarrh, Colds, 
Throat Troubles and Deafness—Their Causes and Their Cure,» py 
H. J. Austin, M.D. Write for it—today. Address, 
Electro-Vaporizer Co., 
101 Vandergrift 


Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BING’S TOYS entertain and ecucate your 
children. They are made with this point in 
view. 


Constructor Sets, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Trains, Ranges that cook, Stcam- 
engines, War Ships, Moving picture machines 
for home use, are all BING make, are guar- 
anteed and kept in working condition by us 
free of charge. 


When you buy a toy look for the 
Trade Mark. Itis your protection, 
At all dealers, or write to John 
Bing, 380 Fourth Ave., New York 


City. Trade Mark 











across the sea, where the air is balmy, and the peasants love 
the soil, more than a hundred perfectly delicious things are 
grown for you. 

CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
are fc: those who appreciate a choice menu--some are ready 
for the table—many others ready for the cook. Novel ways of 
serving these distinctive products and the Cresca story will be 
found in our booklet—sent on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 352 Greenwich St., New wv | 


AGENTS 32 Sete 


the U. 5. We have it “Write to ake come 
makers of transparent handled knives and razors 
in the world for proof. Write us today. Address 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, 5 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 


Trade Dollar 1885 sold for $1140; 20 cent 
1N7Gce $250; Sl gold 1861d S220; $8 
1870s $1450. Equally high Premiums on 
thousands of Coins, Stamps, Books, 
Paper Money. Illustrated Circular Free. 
Vonbergen Dept. F, Boston, Mass. 


pg TY PEWRITERS maxis 
TYPEWRITER a a. M, 34-36 W. Lake &t., Chieago. WH. 


In ‘Sunny Lands T 





























| the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY 

WHERE at to { WP'R'S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 

TO APPLY = PRICE, Shipped with privilege of ex- 
tion, >” Write for Illustrated Catalog H. 








Write Movine Picture Pla | 
Producers Pay $10 to $100 


ONSTANT DEMAND. Devote all or spare time. 
Past experience or literary ability not required. 


No Correspondence School. Details Free. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


“Worked 2 Days — Sold 70 Strop- 
pers—My Profit $70.” 
Statement of R. F. Whitfield, Miss. 


There are all kincls of stroppers, but only one Angle-Strop. 













é 7 J 
dy Automatically strops and ho mes old-style or safety blades. Gives 
< Heel-ancd-toe” stroke as barbers do by hand. A red-hot seller 
100°, —see Whitheld’s statement Dondy territery onen. Special 
Protit proposition for hustlers. Don't Wait—Write Quick—NOW, 





The Victor Specialty Co., 356 Cook Street, Canton, Ohio 


or sooner if death intervenes. It combines pro- 
tection for one’s family with investment to a 
greater extent than do other forms of insurance. 

But, without especial consideration of any 
one form or policy, let us see why life insurance 
as a whole is a good investment. It is good, 
first, because it is often, indeed usually, the only 
continuous method of saving that a man will 
stick to. Show me the man who deposits a regu- 
larly stipulated portion of his earnings in a sav- 
ings bank for twenty vears. He is a rare bird 
indeed. 

The common objection to insurance is that it 
is an expensive form of investment. The rate 
of interest on an endowment policy may not be 
more than one per cent. It may not be that 
much. Bonds and stocks and mortgages pay 
more. Bank deposits pay as much, or more. 
But do not forget that during all the early years 
when a man is making his insurance payments 
his family is entitled to receive, in case of his 
death, a sum far larger than he has paid in. 
The policy is both a protection and an in- 
vestment. 

The man who can afford to keep a bank de- 
posit up, or thinks he can afford to do it, can 
surely afford an endowment insurance policy. 
While the rate of interest which the insurance 
policy holder receives may seem small in the 
abstract, yet in a long series of vears it nets him, 
in many cases, a greater sum than he would be 
able to secure if he were obliged continuously to 
invest his savings in driblets. Investment of 
small sums is much more difficult than large 
sums. Desirable and safe investments are found 
for the collected sums of thousands of policy- 
holders which can not be found for individuals. 


Paramount Safety 


HAT is an investment without safety? 
It turns to ashes. It is bitterness in the 
mouth. The one overwhelming advantage of 
insurance is that it never fails. It is absolutely 
safe. There is no risk. This is due, first, tothe 
ironing out of all risk by the law of average, and 
secondarily to the character of the investments 
made by insurance companies. Of course, these 
companies take the money paid in by policy- 
holders in the form of premiums, and invest it at 
the highest rate of interest commensurate with 
safety, chiefly in mortgages and bonds. There 
are new, small companies whose managements 
often fail; but even where misfortune of this 
character comes along, the actual insurance in 
force is nearly always taken over by older and 
stronger concerns. 
Insurance companies invest their funds safely, 
if for no other reason,- because of the unprece- 
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Select this 
appropriate gift 


Give Parker Pens. Let this suggestion end your hunt for suitable 
Christmas presents. A Parker Tack Knife Safety, a Standard, or 
one of the new Parker Press-the- Button Self-Fillers, which are entirely, 
different from the old type of self-filling fountain pens, will be as much 
appreciated as any gift that you can select. Why not decide the question now? 
—Geo. S. Parker. 


PARER 


Jack Knife Safety New Self-Filler 


The Parker Jack Knife Safety is the The Parker Self-Filler isa new idea. No 
safest, handiest pen ever made. Can't other self-filler like it. As far ahead of other 





leak or smear — the Lucky Curve and self-fillers as the steam engine was over the 
—— ink lock features prevent it! prairie schooner. Fills itself in three seconds 

arry this pen anywhere or any way— by pressing the button. Smooth barrel— 
in trouser’s pocket — lady's purse — looks like a standard fountain pen—no awk- 
hand bag — trunk — it’s always clean ward unsightly obstructions. A splendid 


as a whistle and ready. It writes like gift for anyone. $2.50, $3, $4, $5, according 
a fresh dipped pen. to size. 


How to get Parker Fountain Pens 












No.Ss7— 
—Stand- Awanyu 
ardorSelf- 15,000 Dealers sell Parker Fountain Pens—Standard, Self-Filling, Safety— Aztec de- 
tev over 200 styles. If you cannot locate a Dealer, write for our Catalog sign—ham- 
with level or send price for the pen you want. Money back if not satisfactory. meredsilver, 
lock clip, A dainty Christmas gift box free with every pen $10; gold 
$4.75 illed, $12. 


More elabor- 
ate design, 
$20. Space for 
name. 


Parker Pen Company 
144 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
You are cordially invited to visit our New York 


Retail Store in the big Woolworth 
Building. 












20— 

JackKnife 

Safety, $2.50 

—with ring, 
$2.75 







ety, with 
ring—sterling 
silver, $5. Gold 
filled mountings, $6. 



























10,000 “Good Nights”—3O Free 


10,000 **Good Nights’* are what an Ostermoor offers you. 10,000 cheerful ‘“Good Nights,’* for you 
know you'll have comfort-giving, nerve-resting sleep. Most any mattress is good for afew weeks— 
Ostermoor is good for a lifetime. 365 ‘‘Good Nights’* for 30 years—we have letters to prove it. 
The Ostermoor book, which we 


send for a postal, gives hundreds 
of similar proofs of long, satis- 
factory service—you don't gamble 
when you buy an Ostermoor. 

Free Book and Samples 


Send a postal, and this 14- MATTRESS $] 5 


page Book and Samples will 
Our Trade Mark is Your Guarantee 


reach you promptly, “Gua Gks Selted™ 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 112Elizabeth St., New York 
—- “am Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather 4 Down Co., Lid., Montreal 





A handsome, full-size Ostermoor 
mattress, 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft. 3 in. 
long, elegantly finished, will be sent 
to you, express prepaid, same day 
we get your check or money order, 
Your money will be returned without 
question if you are dissatisfied at end 
of 30 days. Mattresses packed in 
leatherette paper and burlap, fully 
protected, 



























A. C. A. Ticking, 
45 Ibs. - . = 


Satin Finish Tick- 
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Twills, 45 ibs. - 18.00 | ‘ ; 
Special Hote! Style, : : z cit 
SOlbs - - - 23.00 — ——— ; 


Extra Thick French 
Edge, 60 Ibs. 30.00 
Express prepaid. Mat- 
tresses in two parts. 50c 
extra. Smaller sizes cost 
81 less each size. 


For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturers. 
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Basis 


— —— 


F you are not already a user of 
our coffee, permit us to send 
you atrial package. Then you 

can see for yourself that it is not 
only better and purer, but that it 
costs less per cup than ordinary 
coffee, as it makes more cups to 
the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


END us your grocer’s name and 
we will send you a trial can of 
Barrington Hall, enough to 

make six cups of delicious coffee, and 
booklet, “The Evolution of Barring- 
ton Hall.”” This explains the three 
stages of progress through which 
this famous coffee has passed. 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary coffee 
is today, then steel-cut with the bit- 
ter chaff removed, and finally Baker- 
ized. In it we have retained the 
good points of our older methods 








Delicious 


Less Than a Cent a Cup 


| steel, 


and adopted new features (explained 
in booklet) that make it economy 
without economizing. A luxury not 
at the expense of health, but one that 
is an aid to correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in qual- 
ity and in evenness of granulation 
when compared with Baker-ized 
Barrington Hall, but the chaff with 
its objectionable taste is removed 
from italso. It is far superior to the 
so-called cut coffees that are of- 
fered in imitation of Baker-ized 
Coffee 

Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in 
all cities and most towns. Write 
for grocer near you who can sup- 


ply it. 
BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


118 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
212 No. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Barrington Hall 


The Baker-ized Co Ff ee 
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dented degree of government regulation and 
enforced publicity under which they live. In 
New York and in other States, life insurance 
companies are told expressly what they shall not 
invest in. They are practically held down to 
the most conservative forms of investment that 
men have yet devised. They are subject to 
special examination any time, and must be 
examined every three vears. Moreover, a com- 
pany must submit to regulation and examina- 
tion in every State in which it does business. 
With the large companies this means the white 
light of government regulation and publicity in 
upward of forty States. In nearly every State 
the superintendents or commissioners of insur- 
ance may or must publish the results of their 
examinations. This makes the insurance com- 
pany safer than a national bank, for with the 
latter examinations are secret and the results re- 
pose in the archives at Washington, often re- 
fused even to members of Congress. 


Essentials of Any Investment 


pine el legislative tendencies have been to 
standardize insurance policies. It is now 
possible for the insured to know exactly how 
much he can borrow on his policy from the com- 
pany. Such borrowing is a common practice, 
and the borrower often feels that he is more 
courteously treated than if he went to a bank to 
borrow on note or collateral. The law pre- 
scribes the exact conditions of insurance policy 
borrowing, so there can be no possibility of un- 
fairness or misunderstanding. The law also 
prescribes the so-called surrender value of a 
policy. Thus the policy-holder always has a 
market, as it were, for his investment, which is 
not always true of bonds and mortgages. 

These advantages apply to all policies. An 
endowment policy taken out by a young man 
matures in the middle or latter. part of his life- 
time, when the money may often be invested 
more wisely, not only because it is a larger sum, 
but because of his matured and ripened experi- 
‘nce. Meanwhile, there has always been a 
fund available to his dependents in case of his 
death sufficient to replace his earning capacity, 
or nearly so. Men educate their families to a 
scale of living which the families could not keep 
up after the provider's death, and which would 
never have been possible at all if a similar fund 
had been accumulated in any other way, so 
heavy would have been the drain upon the hus- 
band’s and father’s earnings. 

How to buy insurance, and what type of in- 
surance best suits the personal and individual 
needs of readers of this magazine, will be ex- 
plained in later articles. 


| 





The Most Comprehensive 
Library of 
SEX KNOWLEDGE fanriets, i 


Dr. William Lee Howard, the author, has 
filled these four books with information 
of the utmo:t importance in the main- 
tenance of your physical and sex welfare. 


Special 30 day 
Offer to Readers of 
McClure’s Magazine 


This unprecedented offer will be withdrawn 
absolutely January 1st. The four volumes (listed 
below) in uniform green cloth binding, printed 
from large clear type on extra quality’ paper— 
delivered free $3.00. Regular price $4.00. 


Facts for the Married 
Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene 
Confidential Chats with Boys 
Confidential Chats with Girls 
Sold separately, $1.00 each postpaid 
Guarantee—that the books answer the questions that 
have perplexed and worried you—that they answer the 


— to which your boys and girls demand explanation. 
our money refunded if the books are not what you want. 


Order today. This liberal offer will not be repeated 


Descriptive circulars and digest of contents sent om request 


EDWARD J. CLODE wey ene 

















itis yf Line Lay 








Will help you to keep a record of home events, 
school, travel, anniversaries, the weather, crops, 
busi ts, etc. 

Each A LINE A DAY BOOK has room for four 
lines a day and, as shown above, the records are 
comparative for five years, each year under the 
previous year. It will be of great value and 
much interest in after years. Write for Catalog 
No. 7. Twenty-eight styles. 60 cents to $5.00. 


Three of the popular styles are 


No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 
No. 103, genuine leather, black seal grain $1.50 
No. 109, genuine leather, long grain (green) $2.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
mame and we will send you WARD’S A LINE 
A DAY BOOK upon receipt of price. 


Samuel Ward Manufacturing Co. 


299-303 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 





16468 
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| Notable New Issues 





| The Reminiscences of 
| Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


Edited and amplified by his son, Homer Saint- 
Gaudens. Photogravure frontispieces. Eighty- 
seven reproductions of Saint-Gaudens’ work 
and of photographs of interesting persons and 
places. 


| 


In two vol s. Royal octavo, 40¢ »s each 
| n two volumes. yal octavo, 400 pages each. 
| Boxed, $7.00 net, carriage 36 cents. 


| The Near East 


By ROBERT HICHENS. With eighteen il- 
lustrations by Jules Guérin, twelve in the 
beautiful colors of the original canvases, and 
many reproductions of fine photographs. 

A volume of exceptional distinction and beauty 
in every detail of making. 

Royal octavo, 268 pages. 
Price $6.00 net, carriage 26 cents. 


Romantic America 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER, author 
of “‘Romantic Germany.”’ Frontispiece in color, 
and seventy-nine illustrations, plates in tint, 
by notable artists, including Maxfield Parrish, 
George Inness, Jr., Joseph Pennell, André 
Castaigne, Winslow Homer, etc. 

Rich in real information, with the charac- 
teristic charm of each region caught and 
pictured with delightful sympathy and skill. 











Royal octavo, 340 pages. 
Price $5.00 net, carriage 19 cents. 


The House in Good Taste 


By ELSIE DE WOLFE, America’s most suc- 
cessful woman decorator. Four insets in color, 
and forty-eight in black and white, showing 
interiors designed and carried out by Miss 
de Wolfe. 

A unique and practically helpful discussion 
of the problems of house furnishing which come 
to every woman, whatever her environment or 
her income 





Royal octavo, 300 pages. 
Price $2.50 net, postage 20 cents. 


The Trade of the World 


By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, who 
knows conditions of which he writes. 

An authoritative and brilliant presentation 
of many phases of international trade and the 
vital part it plays in world progress. 


Illustrated from photographs. Octavo, 425 pages. 
Price $2.00 net, posiage 16 cents. 














Unicon Square 
New Yor 


| THE CENTURY CO., 











FINANCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Questions about financial, insurance, and in- 
vestment subjects from readers of MCCLURE'S 
MAGAZINE will be answered as promptly as pos- 
sible by letter, and a few typical questions and 
answers will be published each month, without 
name or exact address. But, as an evidence of 
good faith, inquiries must be accompanied by 
name and address. All communications will be 
treated confidentially, and readers are expected 
to regard answers in the same way. It is abso- 
lutely essential to write proper names legibly. 
Owing to the extensiveness of the correspondence, 
answers will necessarily be brief. No charge is 
made for the service. 

Address all communications to 
Atsert W. Atwoop, Financial Editor. 


How to Invest $15,000 


Question: As trustee | have $15,c00 which must 
be safely invested to secure an income immediately. 
Can this be done quite safely at 6 per cent? Will 
you be good enough to make some suggestions? 
Do you consider Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 5 per cent bonds at 90 good, and is there 
a sale for the same? C. M. K., New York City. 


Answer: The only way that suggests itself 
to invest a trust fund to yield around 6 per cent 
would be to place it largely in first mortgages 
upon real estate. In the Middle West, par- 
ticularly, it is easy to secure first mortgages on 
farm-lands to return 6 per cent or slightly more. 
It would be well for you to communicate with 
some of the responsible and experienced firms 
engaged in this business. You will also find 
that a number of dealers in Chicago sell mort- 
gages on city property to vield 6 per cent. The 
best way would seem to be to place part of 
your fund in mortgages, part in bonds of public 
service corporations, and possibly a portion in 
railroad equipment bonds, and another portion 
either in high-grade railroad mortgage bonds or 
in municipal bonds. 

There seems no reason why the 5 per cent 
bonds of the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey should not be wholly satisfactory. It 
would probably be wise not to place all of 
your sum in that one bond. An excellent, but 
slightly appreciated, form of investment is 
the equipment trust certificates of the great 
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Golden Hours With Billiards 


The “Baby Grand” turns dull winter evenings into golden hours of delight. 

The joy of life, the spirit of play, make the time pass all too quickly. “No 
place like home” to fully enjoy the royal game of billiards. 

When mother “shoos” the players off to bed, someone is sure to exclaim—‘ Who 
turned the clock ahead!” 


That’s just an innocent little trick of the Brunswick “ Baby Grand.” 


For “His” Christmas—The Beautiful Brunswick 


“Baby Grand” Billiard Table 


This “Queen of Home Billiard Tables” is made of solid Mahogany, with handsome inlaid 
work. Fitted with genuine Vermont Slate Bed, the celebrated Monarch Quick-Acting Cushions 
and hidden Accessory Drawer which holds entire Playing Outfit. 

It is a real billiard table—equal in playing qualities to the world-famous Brunswick Regulation 
Tables, used by all the world’s cue experts. Furnished as a Carom, Pocket or Combination 
Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes 3x6, 3%x7, 4x8. Our Brunswick “Convertible” styles 
serve also as Dining or Library Tables and Davenports. 


. . 1 

Overa Yearto Pay —-Playing Outfit Free | The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., (130) 
Brunswick Home Billiard Tables may be secured on Dept. LH—623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago ! 

small monthly payments spread over an entire year. | Please send me the free color-illustrated 
The price of each table, includes complete, high grade , book — 


Playing Outfit — Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, Markers, | “ Billiards —The Home Magnet” | 
Cover, Rules, Book on “How to Play,” etc., etc. 





A Handsome Book for You o Name Relehailaptic tec ! 





Send the coupon or a postal card for richly illustrated book | Address . ceceeserecoes 
“ Billiards —The Home Magnet " containing pictures, descriptions, 

Factory Prices, and details of Easy Purchase Plan. This book will 

help solve the Xmas gift problem. 


bheaean aan esaanaauwace 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. LH, 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Notable New Fiction 





T. Tembaron 


The new novel by 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Mrs. Burnett’s happy fancy has never woven so 

delightful and appealing a tale; and her magic 
pen has never written with such skill and charm. 


Delightfully illustrated by Chapman. 
Price $1.40 net, postage 12 cenis 


The Tinder Box 


The new story by 
MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


author of that saucy and joyous success, “The 
Melting of Molly.” 


How a Southern belle experiments daringly 
with the modern problem of sex inequality and 
finds an ancient solution. Deliciously told. 


Delightfully iliustrated by John Edwin Jackson. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 


Westways 
By. DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
The brilliant and masterly novel by the 
author of “Hugh Wynne.” 
Price $1.40 net, postage 12 cents 


John Barleycorn 
JACK LONDON’S own story of his life, 


a grim and gripping tale of adventure. 
Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 


The White Linen Nurse 


The new book by 
ELEANOR H ALLOWELL” ABBOTT 


author of “Molly Make-Believe’’—vivid, humor- 
ous, delightfully unexpected on every page. 
Pictures and binding help to make it an ex- 
ceptionally winsome little gift-book. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 


The Jack-Knife Man 


The book for which ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
will be remembered, 
Price $1.25 net, postege 11 cents 


The Truth About Camilla 


By GERTRUDE HALL, 

A piquant tale centering in a fascinating Italian ad- 
venturess, whose days are crowded with color and 
adventure. 

Pri € $1 3 


Murder In Any Degree 
For every one of OWEN JOHNSON’S many 
admirers—a collection of his best short stories. 
Price $1.30 net, postage 11 cents 


0 nel, postage 13 cents 


Cleverly illustrated. 


The Thirteenth Juror 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL. A timely 
novel of politics and the juggled law. 
Price $1.20 net, postage 10 cents 





For sale everywhere. Published by 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., N.Y. 

















railroad systems. You can purchase these of 
companies like the Southern Pacific, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chicago & Northwestern, and the other 
equally strong systems, to return 544 per cent. 
In the case of the Erie, the rate of return would 
probably be slightly higher. These certificates 
are absolutely safe and would serve your 
purpose well. By careful discrimination, you 
can secure municipal bonds to pay as high as 
434 per cent or possibly 5 per cent. 

This plan has been laid out on the supposition 
that you are under no legal necessity of adher- 
ing strictly to the class of investments required 
by the savings bank laws of New York State. 
Usually trust funds in this State must be 
invested in that manner. But there may be 
an exception in your case which, of course, 
your lawyer would know about. Even if you 
are compelled to follow the savings bank 
laws, you could probably obtain mortgages 
in this vicinity to return as high as 5 per 
cent. 


For a Woman of Fifty-six 


Question: | would like to know if an annuity pur- 
chased from a life insurance company would be 
considered’ a safe investment, and also if one could 
be bought from a trust company or elsewhere. | am 
a woman about fifty-six years old, trying to save for 
the time when | can not follow my vocation of book- 
keeping, my money being invested in savings banks 
at 4 per cent. An annuity would yield 8 per cent 
at the age of sixty. Mass. 


Answer: An annuity purchased from a life 
insurance company is one of the safest forms 
of investment, and for a person in middle 
life, who has no one dependent upon him cr 
her, is a most advantageous form of invest- 
ment. 

Annuities are sold by all of the large life 
insurance companies, and also the savings banks 
of your State are authorized to sell them. By 
inquiring at your own bank you can easily dis- 
cover if it is a general practice with them. The 
only State that issues insurance in any form is 
Wisconsin, and if annuities are sold by that 
State it would be through the Insurance De- 
partment. Probably your best procedure, 
however, would be to communicate with one of 
the long-established insurance companies of 
reputation and proved integrity, of which there 
are many. 

At your age you can purchase an annuity 
for life of $100 for $1,338. At the age of sixty, 
you can purchase an annuity of $100 for the 
sum of $1,189, or for the payment of a lump sum 
of $1,000 you will receive annually, for life, 
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BETWEEN HIM AND YOU 


PUT THE 


CORBIN 
LOCK 


They Who Lie in Wait 


pass by the door that has the key-hole in the knob, for neither the skeleton 
key nor the picking tool will open it, and it is too strong to be broken through 
without battering down the door. The book of Corbin Specialties tells all 
about it and describes other articles of equal interest to the home builder. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 


Send for it. 
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Mr Edison Anmouzices 
The Final Perfection of 
the Phonograph as @ 
Keal Musical Instrument 
of the [highest lype 


HIS new instrument is the result of many years of experiment and 
investigation by Mr. Edison. All mechanical timbre is eliminated. 


All sounds are recorded and reproduced with absolute i 
the original, and every shade of volume and overtone is preserved. The 
tone is superb. This instrument opens to music lovers for the first time the 
great store of fine music which heretofore has been impossible of reproduction. 


The Diamond and the Disc 


Changeable needles or points are not used. The reproducing point which traverses the record is a 
genuine diamond, permanently mounted; it is never changed never wears. 

The records are in a disc form, of a material which is new in chemistry and of so great hardness 
as to permit the reproduction of the myriad of faint overtones which 
alone give quality to music. These records are truly indestructible. 

The od of recording these new Edison records is also new, 
and the processes of manufacture are unique and new in every detail 


Special Motor 


The mechanism of this new instrument is powerful, and is 
as accurately as a chronometer in order that the pitch shall at all 


times be accurately reproduced. 
Several thousands of these new Edison Diamond Disc instruments 


have already been shipped from the factory to music dealers through- 
out the Uhited States and Canada. Go and hear the records—you 


will be surprised. 


Write for booklet illustrating and describing 
the different models 


Caivon— 


20 Lakeside Avenue Orange, New Jersey 
The new principles and methods embodied in the Edison Diamond Disc have also been applied to the 
well known Edcon Cylinder Phonograph, and the new Cylinder instruments are now on exhibition 
by Edison Dealers. 
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$34. As you can see from these figures, you 
are approximately right in your assumption 
that at the age of sixty you receive about 8 per 
cent on your investment. 

The great advantage of annuities purchased 
from reliable insurance companies is that you 
are absolutely assured of a fixed income for 
the rest of ,your life. Possibility of loss or 
failure of any kind are too remote to be even 
considered. The rate of income is high and, 
as repeatedly stated, the safety very great. 
The only objection is that upon the death of 
the holder of an annuity the company, of 
course, keeps all the money paid in and does not 
pay over anything to the heirs. Annuities are 
the best possible form of investment for per- 
sons in middle age or advanced life who have no 
one dependent upon them and no one to whom 
they desire to leave property. 


Baltimore & Ohio Convertibles 


Question: Do you consider Baltimore & Ohio 
4% per cent convertible bonds a perfectly safe in- 
vestment? The safely is of more importance to me 
than the yield. Lexington, Va 

Answer: Baltimore & Ohio 4% per cent 
convertible bonds are an excellent investment. 
| believe they are safe enough for all ordinary 
purposes. The bonds come ahead of $151,000,- 
ooo stock, and for the last two years the surplus 
earnings, after paying interest on all of the 
bonded indebtedness, has amounted to about 
$14,000,000 a year. All but about $2,000,000 
of this is consumed in paying dividends on the 
stock, but, as vou see, the entire dividends 
on the preferred as well as the common stock 
would have to be suspended before the bonds 
were in danger. It is true that the company 
has been put to about $3,000,000 expense this 
vear because of the floods, but, on the other 
hand, its earnings are the largest on record and 
the property is improving constantly. 

For all practical purposes the bonds are 
safe enough for any one except perhaps invest- 
ors of the widow and orphan class. A greater 
degree of safety is in a sense theoretical, and 
yet, if the investment is being made for any one 
who is more or less helpless in business matters, 
it might be well to purchase a more strictly 
“gilt-edged”’ security. 

If you are interested in the Baltimore & Ohio, 
why not stick to that particular company? 
The company’s 31 per cent prior lien bonds are 
as safe as anything can be, and may be had to 
return 4.6 per cent. These bonds run for only 
twelve years longer. If you desired longer 
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Do You Want 


Do you want a job where you have the 
*‘Say so’’ instead of the ‘‘“‘Do so’’? 

Do you want a job in which you work 
with your brains instead of your hands ? 

Do you want a job that pays you for 
what you know—and have the knowledge 
to back it up ? 


You Can Have It! 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will train you in your own home 
—in your spare time—at practically 
your own terms to qualify for the 
position you want. 

To learn all particulars Mark and Mail 
the Coupon. Marking the coupon places 
you under no obligation, simply brings 
you information as to how the I. C. S. 
can help you. 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ! 
Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without any obligation on my part. how 

I can qualify for the position before which I mark X, 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commereial [lustratin: 
Industrial Designin 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Rannin 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 

Agricultare 

Chemist 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Bullding Contractor 
Architectural Drafteman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Drafteman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Saperintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plambing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 








| Name 
I present Employer 


Street and No._ 
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NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


HE vast number of Natco Hollow Tile buildings is 

no more notable than the diversified character of the 
structures which are now effective opponents to fire and 
other elements, because of Natco construction. 


Houses, factories, offices, buildings of all sizes and types are each year enter- 
ing more and more into the fire-safe class —the Natco Hollow Tile class. 
Evidence of its popularity is plentiful in suburb and country as well as city. 


There can be only one conclusion. The use of Natco Hollow Tile in walls, 
partitions, floors and roofs does provide the safety from fire which should be 
uppermost in your mind in making any building plans. In its exemption from 
deterioration and its insulation against weather extremes, Natco further 
dominates the entire field of building materials — advantages that outweigh 
many times over the slight increase in original outlay because of its use. 
Be sure that all the Hollow Tile Blocks that go into 
any building of yours bear the trade-mark “ Natco” 
and then you can be sure that the building will be 
all that you expect—safe from fire, safe from weather, 
tafe from time. 
Before defining your building plans, send for 
our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses,"’ 
fully describing,with illustrations, every detail 
and phase of Natco construction. Contains 
80 photographs of Natco buildings. Mailed 
anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. 


Write for it today 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRGDFING 
‘COMPANY - 


Dept. C PITTSSURGH, PA. 
Orsanized 1889. Offices in all Principal Cities 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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term bonds of the same railroad, the firsi-mort- 
gage 4’s are fully as good and return almost as 
much on the investment. 


Careful Speculation 


Question: 1 would be pleased to have you advise 
me what you think of buying outright regularly 
listed stocks at what seems from previous perform- 
ances to be their low point and holding them for a 
rise in the market. For example, | notice American 
Can quoted around 30 occasionally, and a few months 
later at 40. Now, it appears as if this would present 
an opportunity to make $10 for every $30 invested, 
less, of course, the broker’s very small commission 
Such a transaction will net nearly 3346 per cent, and, 
if done several times a year, much more. What is 
wrong with this practice, providing you purchase 
the stock outright and are in a position to hold it 
several months at least? £. D. H..,- Ill. 


Answer: There is nothing wrong with your 
plan except the uncertainty which clings to all 
stock-market operations. Whether your plan 
of purchasing stock is essentially one of invest- 
ment cr speculation we will not discuss. But, 
as long as you purchase stocks which themselves 
are speculative, you can not be at all sure of the 
success of your method. While the American 
Can Company is a big and prosperous concern, 
the career of its common stock in the market has 
been so spectacular that you can not be at all 
sure it will go up when you expect it to. For 
that matter, you can not count upon the move- 
ment of any stock, even though, judging from 
past performances, there seems a certain amount 
of regularity in its movements. 

However, there is little likelihood of your 
losing money in your operations, provided 
you buy established dividend-paying stocks. 
If you purchase them after they have had 
considerable decline, and pay in full, you are 
engaging in a legitimate investment; but when 
you buy stocks that do not pay dividends, you 
are pretty likely to have the experience of so 
many people who find that the cost of brokerage 
and the loss of interest on their money will eat up 
any profit that may possibly be made by a 
rise in the stocks themselves. 

Unless you want to be considered a specu- 
lator out and out, we advise you to stick to 
dividend-paying stocks and those of com- 
panies that give reasonable promise of con- 
tinuing to pay. Compound interest mounts 


up very rapidly, and you may find that, even 
if American Can stock should rise some ten 
points within a reasonable length of time, you 
would make just as much by purchasing a stock 
that pays 5 or 6 per cent dividends. 
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\ Then let us introduce you 
\ She is the daintiest, pretti- 
\ est, sweetest, most deli- 
\ cious little lady you ever 
laid youreyes on. She is 
Kodietben dipee- 
olates my ever thrilled 
a candy lover's palate 
’ Vera Sweet is the greatest ‘‘friend™ maker in the 
world. Her winning ways and her charming style 
; make her arrival looked for a treat long remem 
"y are wonderful chocolates with surprising cen'ers 
every piece an idea ~~ a tid-bit of goodness and love- 
liness. 
Ask your confectioner to intre duce you to 
Vera Sweet— If he doesn't know her get 
send $1 for a large box of this delicious candy. 


Vera Sweet is so delicious that girls rave about her. 
Why not let us parcels post several pack- 
ages for you as Christmas presents? We'll 
enclose a engraved card saying that Vera 
Sweat is sent with your compliments. Write us today 

“The Sweetest Gory Ever Told.” 


A. M. RAMER & CO., Winona, Minn. 
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SAVE 30% To 50% 
ON YOUR FURNITURE 


We build a complete “Come-Packt” line of high quality living, 
dining, bedroom and den furniture in sections, finished to your 
order—your choice of eight shades— hand rubbed polish— and 
ship direct t» you with full directions so that you can set up any 
piece right in your nome in just your spare time and save from :0 
per cenit to 50 per cent of what you would pay for common, old- 
style furniture ei ewhere. 


A FULL YEAR’S TRIAL 


Buy your furniture on this new plan—this new idea that has sur- 
prised the furniture world— get r cent quality, beeane you 
see ench piece in sections before they are assembled. Nothing 
ean be covered up—you get actual quality 

Every piece of Come-Packt Furniture is of pure quarter-sawn 
WHITE oak—not red cak, or any other c rade of osk or 
imitation—it has the character that befits and distinguishes the 
home of quality. It is guaranteed—and sold upon a full year's 
free trial 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
COME-PACKT BARGAINS 


This handsome table is Quarter- 
sawn White Oak, with rich, deep, 
natural markings; honestly made; 
beautifully finished to your order, 
shipped completely stained— your 
choice of eicht shades—hand 
rubbed polished Height, 30 in- 
ches: top, 44x28 inche;, legs 2 1-2 
inches square. Two drawers; choice 
of Old Brass or Wood Knobs. It 
comes to you in four sections, 
packed in a compact crate, shipped 
at knock-down rates — shipping 
weight 150 Ibs. 

With a serew-driver and just your spare time you have a table 
that would ordinarily sell for $25.00. 


Our Factory Price, chipped in finished $1 1 75 
sections, on + 
SEND FOR THIS CATALOG “TODAY 


Our advance 1914 catalog is ready for distribution. It is the meet beaetifel furniture book 
ever given aeay-—-teils all the detaile---gives you a choice of over 400 pieces in living. dining 
and bedroom furniture---cclor pilates showing the exquisite finish and uphuistering---factory 
prices. Write for this beautiful big book today. It is free, prepeld 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1205 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Library 
Table 
No. 300 
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i This CHRISTMAS ~ 
Make tt ELECTRICAL 
and Have it PRACTICAL ; 


It is ever the desire to find something new to 
Cte give expression to the spirit of Christmas. With the 
growing trend toward sane and practical giving the 
range of choice that is offered in electrical devices 
for home comfort and home convenience appeals 
strongly to one who would select for a gift that which Electsie Tessier 
is attractive both for its novelty and practicability. $4.00 


is | 











Where is the wife or mother who would not 
enthuse over a real electric vacuum cleaner or an 
electric washing machine? Think of the lasting 
pleasure that would be present in a home equipped 2 
with Inter-phones, whichsave useless stair-climbing. 





Vin eae, -_ 


er at eae 





Americ 
yh es 
$5.00 


Electric 


wi hoe We _ Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction 


much out of proportion to their cost, and for which 
the cost for electric current to operate is so low that 
it need scarcely be considered, are electric irons, 
coffee percolators, chafing dishes, bread toasters and 
warming pads. All of these and other electric 
goods are to be had in highest quality among the 


Western «: Electric 
Home Utilities 
















T 
. Anything with the Western Electric name carries ra 
Electric Wagming Ped —_ assurance of quality and guarantee of worth. Every with 
The perry be the time you use your Bell Telephone you hold in Material 
-water q 


your hand an evidence of Western Electric efficiency. longing 
The same degree of excellence is to be found in , 
every other Western Electric article, 

Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. 
If you cannot find them at the dealer’s in your town, write to 
any of our houses in the cities listed below, and we will send 


literature on any article in which you are interested, and tell 
you where in your vicinity it can be purchased. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 









NewYork Chicago KansasCity San Montreal 

Philadelphia Piisbergh / —- yy - ‘ 
Winnipeg 

Boston Geveland St. Paul Dallas Calgary 

Richmond Cincinnall Denver Vancouver 

Auanta Indianapolis Omaha 

Sevennah § Si.louls © SaltiakeCity Portland New Orieans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
$47.50 ELECTRICAL NEED 





The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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One of the most valuable 
and exclusive features of 


The ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


is a marvelous device that brings out and accent- 
uatcs each melodic note of the composition being 
played, clearly and distinctly above the surrounding 
accompaniment notes, no matter how complicated or 
interwoven. This remarkable device an as 


The MELODANT 


is entirely self-acting leaving you free to phrase 
and embellish as you may desire. 


It is the possession of the Melodant, the Phrasing 
Lever, the Graduated Accompaniment and Melody 
Buttons that makes the Angelus the one and only 
Player-Piano capable of artistic results. They sup- 
ply you with the skill of trained fingers and leave 
you the same freedom of interpretation as the 
hand performer. 

Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus U prights. 
Angelus-Piano— An upright built expressly for th« 
Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus-Piano. 
Any of these instruments can be played 
by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX: & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


233 Recent St., Lonpon 
Agencies all over the world. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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FORTY WINKS 
Painted by Edeward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Co \ { 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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